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PREFACE. 



The subject of hunting is one which has a peculiar 
interest for the people of this country. So large a 
portion of our territory, even in the most thickly 
settled States, is still covered with forests abounding 
in game and beasts of the chase, that almost every 
citizen occasionally becomes a sportsman or a hunter ; 
and those who never engage in any sport of the hunt- 
ing kind, nevertheljBps, %f3in%ii^^t<dd in the narratives 
of those who have dis^tjiiigilished themselves in forest 
and field. 

The following pag^ havO b^en compiled with a 
view not only to gratify curiosity and aflFord enter- 
tainment to the general reader, but to furnish useful 
information respecting the natural history and habits 
of animals, and the modes practised by various na- 



tions in hunting them. 
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PREFAOB. 



The lively and graphic narratives of Mr. Gumming, 
from which we have so freely borrowed, seem to open 
an entirely new era in hunting. His astonishing 
success in attacking whole herds of elephants and 
giraffes, and assailing groups of lions and rhinoceroses, 
would seefii to establish the principle that a bold 
front, quick eye, and unflinching nerve, will enable a 
single man to hold his groimd, and destroy or dis- 
perse a host of the fiercest wild beasts. We com- 
mend the portions of this volume copied from Mr. 
Cumming's work to the special notice of the reader. 
The narratives may seem incredible; but we believe 
them; and the spoils of the chase brought from 
Airica by this daring huntsman, afford convincing 
proofs of the general truthfulness of his statements. 

The volume is very copiously embellished, as 
seemed necessary from the nature of the subject; 
and we trust that the delineations of animals and 
birds, as well as of hunting scenes, will be recognized 
as true copies from nature. 

Considering the large amount of information con- 
densed into the volume, and the thrilling character 
of many of thQ inc^rrat^ves, it jco^tadns, the compiler 
believes that itrw^.prove^ii a^ptable offering to 
the reading public. * \ : : : . f ; ^ 
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HrNTER'S LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



HTJimNG AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 




~\ UNTING, properly speaking, is "the 
pursuit of four-footed beasts of game," 
"These," says an old writer, "are 
hunted in the fields, woods, and thick* 
ets, with guns and greyhounds." F. 
de Launay, professor of French laws, 
has an express treatise of hunting. We 
find that among the earliest civilized 
nations, hunting made one of their diversions ; and as to the wild 
tend barbarous, it supplied them with food. The Roman jurispru- 
dence, which was formed on the manners of the first ages, estab- 

9 
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lished it as a law, that as the natural right of things which jhaye 
no master helongs to the first possessor, wild beasts, birds, and 
fishes, are the property of those who can take them fir«t. But 
the northern barbarians, who over-ran the Roman empire, bringing 
with them a stronger taste for the diversion, and the people being 
now possessed of other and more easy means of subsistence, from 
the lands and possessions of those they had vanquished, their chiefs 
began to appropriate the right of hunting, and, instead of a 
natural right, to make it a royal one. Thus it continues to this 
day ; the right of hunting in the Old World belonging only to the 
king, and those who derive it from him. In America we have a 
better fashion. 

The hunting used by the ancients was much like that now 
practised for the reindeer, which is seldom hunted at force, or 
with hounds ; but only drawn with a blood hound, and taken with 
nets and engines. Thus did they with all beasts ; whence a dog 
was never commended by Jthem for opening, before he has dis- 
covered where the beast Jies. Hence, they were not curious as 
to the music of their hounds, or the composition of their pack, for 
deepness, loudness, or sweetness of cry, which are principal points 
in irodem hunting. Their huntsmen, indeed, were accustomed 
to shout and make a great noise, as Virgil observes in his third 
book of Georgics, verse 413. 

''Ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum." 

But that confusion was only to bring the deer to the nets laid fyr 
him. The Sicilian mode of hunting had something in it very ex- 
traordinary. The gentry being informed which way a herd of deer 
passed, gave notice to one another, and appointed a meeting ; every 
one bringing with him a cross-bow or long-bow, and a bundle ot 
staves shod with iron, the heads bored, with a cord passing through 
them alJ : thus provided, they come to the herd, and casting them- 
selves about in a large ring, surrounded the deer. Then each 
taking his stand, unbound his fagot, set up his stake, and tied 
he end of the cord to that of his next neighbor, ten feet from 
each other. Then taking feathers, dyed in crimson, and fastened 
on a thread, they tied them to the cord ; so that with the least 
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breath of wind they would whirl round. Those who kept the 
stands then withdrew, and hid themselves in the next covert. 
Then^,the chief ranger entering within the line, with hounds to 
draw after the herd, roused the game with their cry ; which, fly- 
ing towards the line, were turned off, and still gazing on the shak- 
ing SLiti shining feathers, wandered ahout as if kept in with i 
real wall. The ranger still pursued, and calling every person 
by name as he passed by their stand, commanded him to shoo* 
the first, third, or sixth, as he pleased : and if any of them missed 
or singled out another than that assigned him, it was counted a 
grievous disgrace. By such means, as they passed by the several 
stations, the whole herd was killed by the several hands. 

Hunting formed the chief employment of the ancient Germans, 
and probably of the Britons also, when not engaged in war. 
Ancient historians tell us, that this was the case, even so late as 
the third century, with those unconquered Britons who live(^ 
beyond Adrian's wall ; nay, that they subsisted chiefly by th* 
prey that they took in this way. The great attachment shown b} 
all the Celtic nations to hunting, however, proceeded most pn* 
bably from its being a kind of apprenticeship to war. By it thei 
youth acquired that courage, strength, swiftness, and dexterity iij 
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ANCIENT CELTIC HUNTEB. 

handling their arms, which made them so formidable in war to 
their enemies. By it, too, they freed their country from those 
mischievous animals which abounded in the forests, and furnished 
themselves with materials for those feasts which seem to have 
constituted their greatest pleasure. 

The young chieftains had thus, likewise, an opportunity of pay- 
ing court to their mistresses, by displaying their courage and 
agiHty, and making them presents of their game ; nay, so strong, 
and universal was the passion for hunting among the ancient 
Britons, that even young ladies of the highest quahty, and great- 
est beauty, spent much of their time in the chase. They em* 
ployed much the same weapons in hunting that they did in war, 
viz., long spears, javelins, and bows and arrows ; having also 
great numbers of dogs to assist them in finding and pursuing their 
game. These dogs were much admired among other nations, on 
account of their swiftness, strength, fierceness, and exquisite 
sense of smeUing. They were highly valued by the Celtic nations. 
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MONTEZUMA. 

CHAPTER n. 

HTTNTINa AMONG THE ANCIENT MEXICANS. 

VERY circumstance in the character and 
cifstoms and condition of the Mejdcans* 
under Montezuma and his predecessors 
of the Aztec race, predisposed them to 
be active hunters. The Aztecs were a 
cruel race and delighted in blood. Their 
forest laws, according to Mr. Prescott,* 
were as severe as those of the Normans 
under William the Conqueror. They had human sacrifices. In 
some of these bloody rites the heart of the victim was torn from 
the living body, as an acceptable offering to their stem gods. In 
others, which might be termed gladiatorial sacrifices, the victim 
was bound by a chain attached to his leg and fastened to a plat- 
form, where he was compelled to fight a free antagonist, until his 




• ConqnoBt of Mexico. r^r^r^n]^ 
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GLADIATORIAL COMBAT OF •HE MEXICANS. 

death closed the merciless comhat. A people accustomed to 
spectacles like this, would naturally take peculiar delight in the 
sports of the chase* Accordingly, we find that the Mexicans wer* 
very dexterous in hunting. They used bows and arrows, darts 
nets, snares, and a kind cf tube named carbotfane, through 
which they shot by blowing out little balls at birds. Those 
which the kinjis and great men made use of were curiously 
carved and painted, and likewise adorned with gold and silver. 
Besides the exercise of the chase, which private individuals took 
either for amusement or to provide food, there were general 
hunting-matches, sometimes appointed by the king ; at others, to 
provide victims for sacrifices. 

A large wood, generally that of Zacatapec, riear thft capitaj. 
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was pitched upon as the scene of these grand hunting-matches. 
Here they chose the place hest adapted for setting a number of 
snares and nets. The wood was enclosed by some thousands of 
hunters, forming a circle of six, seven or eight miles, according to 
the number of animals they intended to take. Fire was then set 
to the grass in a great number of places, and a terrible noise made 
with drums, horns, shouting, and whistling. The hunters gradu- 
ally contracted their circle, continuing the noise until the game 
were enclo^d in a very small space, 'fftey were then killed or 
taken in snares, or with the hands of the hunters. The number 
of animals taken or destroyed on these occasions, was so greats 
that the first Spanish Viceroy of Mexico would not believe it with* 
out making the experiment himself. 

The place chosen for his hunting-match was a great plain in 
the country of the Otomies, lying between the villages of Xilotepec 
and S. Giovani del Rio.; the Indians being ordered to proceed 
according to their usual customs. The Viceroy, attended by a 
vast retinue of Spaniards, repaired to the place appointed, where 




AN OTOMIB HUNTER. 



accommodations were prepared for them in houses of wood, erected 
far the purpose. A circle of more than fifteen miles was formed 
by eleven thousand Otomies, who started such a quantity of game 
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16 HtJNTINO ADVENTURES. 

an the plain, that the viceroy was quite astonished, and com- 
manded the greater part of them to be set at liberty, which was 
accordingly done. The nmnber retained, however, was still 
incredibly great, were it not attested by a witness of the highest 
credit. On this occasion upwards of six hundred deer and wild 
goats, one hundred cajotes, with a surprising number of hares, 
rabbits, and other smaller animals. The plain still retains the 
Spanish name Cazadero, which signifies the place of the chase. 
The Mexicans had aliSf particular contrivances for catching cer- 
tain animals. Thus, to catch young asses, they made a small fire 
in the woods, putting among the burning coals a particular kind 
of stone named cacalottl, t. e. raven or black stone, which bursts 
with a loud noise when heated. The fire was covered with 
earth, and a httle maize laid around it. The asses quickly 
assembled with their young, in order to feed upon the maize; 
but while they were thus employed, the stone burst, and scared 
away the old ones by the explosion, while the young ones, unable 
to fly, were carried off* by the hunters. Serpents were taken even 
by the hands, seizing them intrepidly by the neck with one hand, 
and sewing up their mouths with the other. This method is still 
practised. They showed the greatest dexterity in tracing the 
steps of wild beasts, even when an European could not have 
discerned the smallest print of their feet. The Im^an method, 
however, was by observing sometimes the herbs or leaves broken 
down by their feet ; sometimes the drops of blood which fell from 
them when wounded. Some of the American Indians show still 
greater dexterity in discovering the tracks of their enemies, which 
to an European would be altogether imperceptible. 
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HTTNTING IN THE EAST INDIES. 

*|1gY ANTING was a favorite dhrer- 
sion of the bloody conqueror, 
Jenghiz Khan, if indeed the 
word diversion can be applied 
to a monster whose mind was 
set upon the destruction of his 
own species, and who only en- 
deavored to make the murder 
of brutes subservient to that of 
men, by keeping his soldiers in a kind of warfare with the beasts 
when they had no human enemies to contend with. His expe- 
ditions were conducted on a plan similar to that of the Mexicans 
already mentioned; and were no doubt attended with still greater 
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success, as his numerous army could enclose a much greater 
space than all the Indians whom the Spanish viceroy could 
muster. The East Indte pnnces Ml show the same inclination 
to the chase ; avA, Sfc. Btane^ who aHeniled the hunting excur- 
sions of Asoph Ur Ulm«h» Tizier of th«r Mogul empire, and Naboh 
of Oude, in 1785 a«d V^ m tb# ^ism of Hyder Ali, gives the 
following account of i\0 9Mt)|od piafiftised on this occasion. 

The time is about the htgi|i»ijig of December ; and the diver- 
sion is continued till the ]K9alm which commence about the begin- 
ning of March, oblige thgrn %> s>tep* During this period a circuit 
of between four and* M hwufa^ed' miles m gom^&Hj made ; the 
hunters bending th^if Gonne towards the skists of the northern 
mountains*^ inhere the counitry is wild and naesbitated. The 
Vizier take& irlmK^ with him not only his. conit md seraglio, but 
a great pari oi ^ ihh;i))itante of his capitaL Wi^ immediate 
attendants iicnouat to about two d^ousand ; but he is also followed 
by five or six huadrod horse, and several battaJion* of regular 
sepoys with their field pieces: four or five hundred elephants 
also accompany him ; of which some are used for riding, others 
for fighting, and some for clearing the jungles and forests of the 
ame. About as many sumpter horses of the beautiful Persian 
and Arabian breeds are taken with him. 

A great number of wheel carriages, drawn by bullocks, likewise 
attend, which are used chiefly for the convenience of the women ; 
sometimes also he has an English chaise or two, and sGw^times a 
chariot ; but all these, as well as the horses, are merely for ^w, 
the Vizier himself never using any other conveyaiifi% tjian an 
elephant, or sometimes, when fatigued or indisposed; ft psjanqujn.. 
The animals used in the sport are principally about three hundreil 
greyhounds, two hundred hawks, and a few trained feopards fpc 
hunting deer. There is a great number of marksmen^, whos* 
profession k is to shoot deer ; with many fowlers, who provide 
game ; a<» none of the natives of India know how to shoot gani» 
wuth. small shot^ or to hunt with slow hounds. 

A VM^ luunber of matchlocks are carried along with the com- 
}m^^ with: many £iM:lish pieces of various kinds, 40 or 50 pairs 
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of pistols, bows and arrows, besides swords, daggers, and sabret 
without number. There are also nets of various kinds, some fox 
quails ; and others very large, for fishing, which are carried along 
with him upon elephants, attended by fishermen, so as always to 
be ready for throwing into any river or lake that may be met with. 
Every article that can contribute to luxury or pleasure is hkewise 
carried along with the army. A great number of carts are loaded 
with the Ganges water, and even ice is transported for cooling the 
drink. The fruits of the season and fresh vegetables are daily 
sent to him from his gardens by bearers stationed at every ten 
miles ; by which means each article is conveyed day and night at 
the rate of four miles an hour. There are also fighting antelopes, 
bufiiiloes, and rajns in great numbers ; several hundred pigeons, 
some fighting cocks, and a vast variety of parrots, nightingales, 
&^, To complete the magnificence or extravagance of this expe- 
^tion, there is always a large bazaar, or moving town, which 
attends the camp ; consisting of shop-keepers and artificers of all 
kinds, money-changers, dancing women ; so that, on the most 
moderate calculation, the whole number of people in his camp 
cannot be computed at fewer than 20,000. 

The Nabob himself, and all the gentlemen of ^is camp, are 
provided with double sets of tents and equipage, which are always 
sent on the day before to the place to which he intends to go ; and 
this is generally eight or ten miles, in whatever direction most 
game is expected ; so that by the time he has finished his sport in 
the morning, he finds his whole camp ready pitched for his recep- 
tion. The Nabob, with the attending gentlemen, proceed in a 
regular moving court or durbar, and thus they keep conversing 
together and looking out for game. Many foxes, hares, japkals, 
and sometimes deer, are picked up as they pass along : the hawks 
are carried immediately before the elephants, and let fly at what- 
ever game is sprung, which is generally partridges, bustards, 
quails, and different kinds of herons ; these last affording excellent 
sport with the falcons. 

Wild boars are sometimes started, and either shot or run down 
by the dogs and horsemen. Hunting the tiger, however, is looked 
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mpoa as tHe principle diversion, and the discovery of one of theso 
animals is accounted a matter of great joy. The cover in which 
he is found is commonly long grass, or reeds of such a height as 
£requently to reach above the elephants ; and it is difficult to find 
him in such a place, as he commonly endeavors either to steal 
c^ or lies so close to the ground that he cannot be roused till the 
elephants are almost upon him. He then roars and skulks away, 
but is shot at as soon as he can be seen ; it being generally con- 
trived that the Nabob shall have the compliment of firing first. 
If he be not disabled, he continues to skulk along, followed by 
the elephants ; the Nabob and others shooting at him, as oilen as 
he can be seen, till he falls. 

The elephants themselves are very much afraid of this terrible 
animal, and discover their apprehensions by shrieking and roaring 
as soon as they begin to smell him or hear him growl ; generally 
attempting to turn away from the place where he is. When the. 
tiger can be traced to a particular spot, the elephants are disposed 
(^ in a circle round him ; in which case he will at last make a 
desperate attack, springing upon the elephant that is nearest, and 
attempting to tear him with his teeth or claws. Some, but very 
few, of the elephants, can be brought to attack the tiger ; and this 
they do by curling up their trunks under their mouths^ and then 
attempting to toss, or otherwise destroy him with their tusks, or to 
crush him with their feet or knees. It is considered as good sport 
to kill one tiger in the day ; though sometimes, when a female is 
met with her young ones, two or three will be killed. The other 
objects of pursuit in these excursions are wild elephants, bufialoes, 
rhinoceroses. Our author was present at the hunting of a wild 
elephant of vast size and strength. An attempt was first made to 
take him alive by surrounding him with tame elephants, while he 
was kept at bay by crackers and other fire-works ; but he con- 
stantly eluded every effort of this kind. Sometimes the drivers 
of the tame elephants got so near him, that they threw strong 
ropes over his head, and endeavored to detain him by fastening 
them around trees ; but he constantly snapped the ropes like pack- 
thieads, and pursued his way to the forest. Some of the strongest 
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Md most furious of the figfatiiig elephants were then brought up 
to engage him ; but he attacked them with such fury that they 
were all obliged to desist. In his struggle with one of them ha 
broke one of his tusks, and the broken piece, which was upwards 
of two inches in diameter, of solid ivory, flew up into the air 
several yards above their heads. Orders were now given to kill 
him, as it appeared impossible to take him alive ; but even this 
was not accomplished without the greatest difficulty. He twice 
turned and attacked the party who pursued him ; and in one of 
these attacks struck the elephant obliquely on which the prince 
rode, threw him upon his side, but then passed on without ofierinj 
farUier injury. At last he fell dead, after having received up 
wards of one thousand balls into his body. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TBBMS USED IN HUNTING. 




of the sport 

imve mrmH^A m set of 

term?, whick wmf te called 

the htmting kRguage* Viie princi- 

pat are tbese : 

1. For beaM, ma l^€f m in com- 
pany : — ^They say, a herd <rf harts, 
and all mn niter of deer ; a tiey «f loes ; a 
sounder of swni« ; a root ef fwilves; a 
Tichess of martens: a btace <x leash of 
bucks, foxes, or hares ; a couple of raWjits or cooeys* 

2. For their lodging: — A hart is said to harbor; a buck 
lodges ; a roe beds ; a hare seats or forms ; a coney sits ; a fox 
kennels ; a marten trees ; an otter watches ; a badger earths ; a 
boar couches. Hence, to express their dislodging, they say, un- 
harbor the hart ; rouse the buck ; start the hare ; bolt the coney ; 
unkennel the fox; untree the mailen; vent the otter; dig the 
badger ; rear the boar. 
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3. For their noise at rutting time : — A hart belleth ; a buck 
growns, or troats ; a roe bellows ; a hare beats or taps ; an otter 
whines ; a boar freams ; a fox barks ; a badger shrieks ; a wolf 
howls ; a goat rattles. 

4. For their copulation : — ^A hart or buck goes to mt ; a roe to 
toum ; a boar to brim ; a hare or coney to buck ; a fox to cHckit* 
ting ; a wolf to match or make ; an otter hunts for his kind. 

6. For the footing and treading : — Of a hart, they say, the slot ; 
of a buck, and all fallow-deer, the view ; of all deer, if on the 
gmssj and scarce visible, the foiling ; of a fox, the print ; and of 
other vermin, the footing ; of an otter, the marks ; of a boar, the 
track ; the hare when in open field, is said to sore ; when she 
winds about to deceive the hounds, she doubles ; when she beats 
on the hard highway, and her footing comes to be perceived, sh« 
pricketh : in snow, it is called the trace of the hare. 

6. The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, it is called the single ; 
that of a boar, the wreath ; of a fox, the br^^^h or drag ; and tha 
tip at the end, the chape ; of a wolf tho stem ; of a hare and 
coney, the scut. 

7. The ordure of a hart, and all deer, is called fewmets or few- 
mishing ; of a hare, crotiles or crotising ; of a boar, lesses ; of a 
fox, the billetting ; and of other vermin, the fuants ; of an otter, 
the spraints. 

8. As the attire or parts of deer, those of a stag, if perfect, are 
the bar» the pearls, the little knobs on it, the beam, the gutters, 
the antler, the fur antler, royal, fur royal, and all at top the 
croches ; of the buck^ the bur, beam, brow antler, black antler, 
advancer, palm, and spellers. If the croches grow in the form of 
a man's hand, it is called a palmed head. Heads bearing not 
above three or four, and the croches placed aloft, all of one heighty 
are called crowned heads ; heads having double croches, ar^ 
called forked hoads, because the croches are planted on the top of 
the beams like forks. 

9. Of the young, they say, a litter of cubs, a nest of rabbits, 
a squirrel's dray. 

10. The terms used in respect of the dogs, &c.y are as foUova 
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—Of greyhounds, two make a brace ; of hounds, a couphi ; of 
greyhounds, three make a leash ; of hounds, a couple and half. 
They say, let slip a greyhound ; and, cast-off a hound. The 
string wherein a greyhound is led, is called a leash ; and that 
of a hound, a lyome. The greyhound has his collar, and the 
hound his couples. We say a kennel of hounds, and a pack of 
beagles. 

11. The following terms and phrases ar< more inmied lately 
used in the progress of the sport itself. When the hounds, 
being cast-off, and finding the scent of some game, begin to open 
and cry, they are said to challenge ; when they are too busy ere 
the scent be good, they are said to babble ; when too busy 
where the scent is good, to bawl ; when they tan it endwi^o 
orderly, holding in together merrily, and making it good, they ara 
said to be in full cry ; when they run along without opening at all, 
it is called, running mute ; when spaniels open in the string, or a 
greyhound in the course, they are said to lapse ; when beagles 
bark and cry at their prey, they are said to yearn ; when the dogs 
hit the scent the contrary way, they are said to draw amiss ; when 
they take fresh scent and quit the former chase for a new one, it 
18 called hunting change ; when they hunt the game by the heel 
or track, they are said to hunt counter ; when the chase goes offj 
and returns again, traversing the same ground, it is called hunt- 
ing the foil ; when the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, instead 
of a single one, it is called running riot ; dogs set in readiness 
where the game i« expected to come by, and cast-off after the 
other hounds are passed, are called a relay. If they be cast-off 
ere the other dogs come up, it is called vountlay ; when, finding 
where the chase has been, they make a profiler to enter, but 
return, it is called a blemish ; a lesson on the horn to encourage 
the hounds, is named a call, or recheat ; that blown at the death of 
a deer, is called the mort ; the part belonging to the dogs of any 
chase they have killed, is the reward ; they say, take off a deer*8 
skin ; strip or case a hare, fox, and all sorts of vermin ; which ia 
done by beginning at the snout, and turning the skin over the 
fftxs down to the taiL 
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HTTNTING IN E^GLANB AXD PGOTHXD, 
IN no country Is huntirjff so p;iKsion- 

/™|^»™|P(^xv^-, fttely lo^'ed as in Great Biitain, Frr m 
^Sj^pTJ^S^^I^Tt the earliest pe^Jf^d cf histnry, to the 
present time, the nrbJIjty and trf^ntrv 
of England hav^ tnken prit^f* in nil 
iho curious lore of the hunter's nr» 
Volumes might be written — ^we should rather sny» scores of v( 
lumes have been published in that untry, en what is styled b\ 
the ancient writers, the "noble arte of vtnerie." To avoid pro- 
lixity on this part of our subject, we shall, in the next succeeding 
chapters, give the brief directions of an old writer, on the modes 
of hunting the various quadrupeds of the chase, both on the 
Island of Great Britain, and on the continent; rese^ng the 
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privilege of recurring to certain branches of the subject hereafter. 
Our authority says : 

Hunting, as practised in England and Scotland, is chiefly 
performed with dogs; of which we have yarious species, ac- 
commodated to the diflerent kinds of game, as greyhounds, 
bloodhounds, terriers, &e. In the kennels or packs, they gene- 
rally rank them under the heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyers, 
&c« On some occasions, nets, spears and instruments for digging 
the ground, are also required ; nor is the hunting horn to be omitted. 
The usual chases are, the hart, buck, roe, hare, fox, badger, and 
otter. 

Hunting is practised in diflerent seasons and manners, and 
with difl^rent apparatus, according to the nature of the beasts 
which are hunted. With regard to the seasons, that for hart 
and buck hunting, begins a fortnight after midsummer, and lasts 
till Holy-rood day ; that for the hind and doe, begins on Hdy* 
rood day, and lasts till Candlemaa f that for fox hunting, begins at 
Christmas, and holds till Lady-day ; that for roe hunting, begins 
at Michaelmas, and ends at Christmas ; hare hunting commences 
at Michaehnas, and lasts till the end of February ; and where the 
.wolf and boar are hunted, the season for each begins at Christ- 
mas, the first ending at Lady-day, and the latter at the Purification. 
When the sportsmen have provided themselves with nets, spears* 
and a hunting horn to call the dogs together, and likewise with 
instruments for digging the ground, the following dire^oxsi will 
be of use to them, in the pursuit of various sorts of gamo« 
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CHAPTEfi. VL 

HUNTING THE BADGER. 

^1^ HE Badger is found in almost all ^e temperate 

Y* ^L^ *v cli**^t®s of Europe, Asia, and America ^mea* 

AKdnB^ J aures in general about two feet and a half from 

^ fjU^ / the snout to the insertion of the tail. The body 

C^ 31^ ) is thick, the legs short and muscular, and the 

\^ w>0^ fore feet provided with claws ; the superior part 

if ibm body is of a dirty greyish color, the inferior black : tho 
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hair iv long and rough on the back and sides, but shorter on the 
throat, breast, and belly. It secretes a fetid substance in an orifice 
under the tail, which gives it a very offensive smell. It is a soli- 
tary animal, and resides in woody places, in burrows which it 
digs deep in the earth, with long winding entrances, and keeps 
remarkably clean. It feeds upon young rabbits, frogs, birds and 
their eggs and young ; but seldom ventures far from its habita- 
tion, and that only at iwghtfall. If surprised by dogs in its excur- 
sions, it turns upon its back, combats with desperate resolution, 
and seldom dies unrevenged ; nor is he easily conquered, for his 
skin is so thick and loose, that the teeth of a dog^make but little 
impression. It is very torpid, especially in winter. The female 
brings forth once a-year, three or four at a time. When taken 
young, it is easily tamed, will play with the dogs, and follow its 
master about the house. Its fiesh, when well and cleanly fed, 
makes excellent hams : those of the South American Badger were 
wont to be considered so delicious, that the sale of thepi was pro- 
hibited but to the viceroy, who sent an annual present to Madrid 
for the royal table. 




Our old friend, already quoted, gives the following directions 
tor hunting the badger. 

Seek the earth and burrows where he lies, and in a clear 
moonshine night go and stop them all, except one or two, and 
therein place some sacks, fastened with drawing strings, which 
may shut him in as soon as he strains the bag. Some only set a 
hoop in the mouth of the sack, and so put it into the hole ; and as 
soon as the badger is in the sack and straineth it, the sack slip- 
->eth off the hoop and follows him to the earth, where he lieft 
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tambling till he is taken. These sacks being thus set, cast off 
the hounds, and beating about all tbe woods, coppices, hedges, 
and tufts, round about, for the compass of a mile or two ; and 
such badgers as are abroad, being alarmed by the hounds, will 
soon betake themselves to tbeir burrows. 

He who is placed to watch the sacks, must stand close, and upom 
a clear wind ; otherwise, the badger will discover him, and will 
immediately fly some other way into his burrow. But if the 
hounds can encounter him, before he can take his sanctuary, he 
will then stand at bay like a boar, and make good sport, griev- 
ously biting and clawing the dogs, for the manner of their fight- 
ing is lying on their backs, using both teeth and nails ; and by 
blowing up their skins, defend themselves against all bites of the 
dogs, and blows of the men upon their noses. For the preserva- 
tion of the dogs, put broad collars about their necks, made of grey 
ckins. 

When the badger perceives the terriers begin to yearn him in 
^is burrow, he will stop the hole betwixt him and the terriers, and 
if they still continue baying, he will remove his couch into another 
chamber, or part of the burrow, and so from one to another, barri- 
cading the way before them, as they retreat, until they can go no 
further. If you intend to dig the badger out of his burrow, you 
must be provided with the same tools as for digging out a fox ; 
and should have a pail of water to refresh the terriers, when they 
come out of the earth to take breath and cool themselves. It will 
also be necessary to put collars with bells, about the necks of the 
terriers, which, making a noise, may cause the badger to bolt out. 
The tools used for digging out the badger being troublesome to 
be carried on men's backs, may be brought in a cart. 

In digging, consider the situation of the ground, by which you 
may judge where the chief angles are ; for else, instead of advanc- 
ing the work, you will hinder it. In this order you may besiege 
them in their holes, and work to them with mines and counter- 
mines until you have overcome them. Having taken a live 
badger, if you would make sport, carry him home in a sack, and 
turn him out in your court-yard, or some other inclosed place, 
8 
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and there let him be hunted and worried to death by jour hoands. 
The flesh, blood, and grease, of the badger, though not good food, 
yet are useful in laboratories, for making oils, ointments, salves, 
and powders for shortness of breath, cough, the stone, sprained, 
kinews, colt-aches, &c. ; and the ^in when well dressed, is warm, 
and good for old people who are troubled with paralytic distem- 
pers. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



SUNTDTG THE TVILD BOAR, 




THE Wild Bo)ir, die on^fnal stock, and 
once very plentiful in the British forests^ 
is more sagacious and cleanly ihan ihe 
domesticatetl animaL He is smaller in 
body, with a lon^^er snout, and short round 
ears ; he is likewise more uniform in color, 
being always of an iron-grey, shading into 
black : they feed chiefly upon acorns and 
other fruit ; they also plougi;i up the ground for roots. They are 
partly gregarious, and the herds combine for mutual defence ; 
when attacked, they place the youngest and feeblest in the centre, 
and forming a semicircle, present a front which few of the largest 
animals will dare to attack, or if they do, will escape with impunity. 
The chase of the wild boar is a favorite amusement in those 
countries where he is found. He is hunted with the small mastifi*: 
when "reared," he betrays little fear; going slowly forward, he 
stops at intervals, turns round and dares his pursuers, who, if 
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experienced dogs, aware of his ferocity, bay at a respectful distance, 
till he resume his course and proceed. When completely fatigued, 
the younger brood close upon him, and not unfrequentiy sufier for 
their rashness; the hunters then finish the business with their 
spears. If not too old, his flesh is highly esteemed, especially 
the hams. 




THE WILD BOAR. 

The Wild Boar among huntsmen, has several names, according 
to its different ages ; the first year, it is called a pig of the 
saunder ; the second, it is called a hog ; the third, a hog-steer ; 
and the fourth, a boar ; when leaving the saunder, he is called a 
singler or sangler. The boar generally lives to twenty-five or 
thirty years, if he escapes accidents. The time of rutting is in 
December, and lasts about three weeks. Boars feed on all sorts 
of fruits, and on the roots of many plants, particularly fern. When 
near the sea-coasts, they will descend to the shores and demolish 
the more tender shell-fish in very great numbers. Their general 
places of rest are among the thickest bushes that can be found ; 
and they are not easily put out of them, but will stand the bay a 
long time. In April and May they sleep more sound than at any 
other time of the year. This is therefore the successful time for 
taking them in the toils. 

When a boar is roused out of the thicket, he always goes from 
it, if possible, the same way by which he came to it ; and when 
he is once up, he will never stop till he comes to some place of 
more security. If it happens that a saunder of them are found 
together, when any one breaks away, the rest all follow the iam« 
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way. When the boar is hunted in the wood where he was bredf 
he will scarce ever he brought to quit it ; he will sometimes make 
towards the sides to listen to the noise of the dogSf but retires into 
the middle again, and usually dies or escapes there. 

When a boar runs ahead, he will not be stopped or put out of 
his way, by man or beast, so long as he has any strength left. 
He makes no doubles or crossings when chased. An old boar 
when killed makes no noise ; the sows and pigs squeak when 
wounded. The season for hunting the wild boar begins in Sep- 
tember, and ends in December, when they go to rut. If it be a 
large boar, and one that has lain long at rest, he must be hunted 
with a great number of dogs, and those such as will keep close to 
him ; and the huntsman, with his spear, should always be riding 
in among them, and charging the boar as often as he can, to dis- 
courage him ; such a boar as this, with five or six couples of 
dogs, will run to the first place of shelter, and there stand at bay, 
and make at them as they attempt to come up with him« 

There ought always to be relays also set of the best and 
staunchest hounds in the kennel ; for if they are of young eager 
dogs, they will be apt to seize him, and be killed or spoiled before 
the rest come up. Collars with bells about the dog's necks are a 
great security for them ; for the boar will not so soon strike at 
them when they have these, but will rather run before them. 
The huntsmen generally kill the boar with their swords or spears ; 
but great caution is necessary in making the blows ; for he is very 
apt to catch them upon his snout or tusks ; and if wounded and 
not killed, he will attack the huntsman in the most furious 
manner. 

The places to give the wound with the spear is either between the 
eyes in the middle of the forehead, or in the shoulder ; both these 
places make the wound mortal. When this animal makes at the 
hunter, there is nothing for it but courage and address ; if he flies, 
he IS sure to be overtaken and killed. If the boar comes straight 
up, he is to be received at the point of the spear ; but if he makes 
doubles and windings, he is to be watched very cautiously, for he 
will attempt getting hold of the spear in his mouth ; and if he 
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does, nothing can save the huntsman, but another person attacking^ 
' him behind ; he will on this attack the second person, and the 
first must then attack him again; two people will thus have 
aiough to do with him ; and were it not for the forks of the boar- 
spears that make it impossible to press forward upon them, the 
huntsman who. gives the creature his death's wound would seldom 
escape falling a sacrifice to his revenge. 

The modem way of boar-hunting is generally to dispatch the 
creature by all the huntsmen striking him at once ; but the 
ancient Roman way was, for a person on foot, armed with a 
spear, to keep the creature at bay ; and in this case the boar 
would run of himself upon the spear to come at the huntsman, 
and push forward till the spear pierced him through. 

The hinder claws of a boar are called guards. In the com, 
he is said to feed ; in the meadows or sallow-fields, to rout, worm, 
or fem ; in a close, to graze. The boar is farrowed with as many 
teeth as he will ever have ; hia teeth increasing only in bigness, not 
in number ; among these there are four called tushes, or tusks ; 
the two biggest of which do not hurt when he strikes, but serve 
only to whet the other two lowest, with which the beast defends 
himself, and frequently kills, as being greater and longer than 
the rest. These creatures in the West Indies are subject to the 
stone ; few of them are absolutely free from it, yet scarce any of 
them have the stones of any considerable size. It is conmion to 
find a great number in the same bladder. They are usually of 
about a scruple weight, and are angular and regular, each having 
five angles. Among the ancient Romans, boar's fiesh was a deli- 
cacy ; a boar served up a whole dish of state. The boar was 
sometimes the military ensign of the Roman armies, in lieu of 
the eagle. Among physicians, a boar's bladder has been reputed 
a specific for the epilepsy. The tush of the wild boar still ; 
with some as of great efficacy in quinzies and pleurisies 
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CAFTBE Bl!Fi"ALO* 



CHAPTER YIIL 




HUNTmG THE BOFFALO, 

qNDER different najnes, tlus animal is 
widely di(fui§ed. Ift^ Injs long been 
domesticated in Indi-i^ where his ser- 
vices as n b«ast of drauijlit and burden 
render hirn extremely valuable. From 
India he has spread into Egypt, Greece, 
Italy and Spain, He is heavier, clum- 
sier, and mure formidable than the ox 
QT the domcstie bull* A variety found m Africa, called the leap 
buflalot is peculiarly ferocious. In its native rerrioos, the bufialo 
is considered by huaters, one of the most formidable beasts of 
chase. It is capable of contending with the ti^^er, which is often 
foiled in the deadly strife. When excited, the beast rushes des- 
perately on its foe, strikes him down with the horns or forehead, 
kneels upon him, crushing in his chest, and then tramples on the 
lifeless body as if to satiate its vipdictive fury. 

Dr. Sparrman gives the following description of the mode of 
hunting him at the Cape of Good Hope. ^' When we advanced 
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to within twenty or thirty paces of the beast, and consequently 
were in some degree actuated by our fears, we discharged our 
pieces pretty nearly at the same time ; while the bufiaio, which 
was upon rather lower ground than we were, .behind a thin scam- 
bling bush, seemed to turn his head round in order to make 
toward us. In the meanwhile, however, the moment we had 
discharged our guns, we had the pleasure to see him fall, and 
directly afterwards run down into the thickest part of the wood. 
This induced us to hope that our shot had proved mortal; for 
which reason, we had the imprudence to follow him down into 
the close thickets, where luckily for us we could get no farther. 
We had, however, as we found afterwards, only hit the hindmost 
part of the chine, where the balls, which lay at the distance of 
three inches from each other, had been shivered to pieces against 
the bones. 

<^In the meanwhile, our temerity, which chiefly proceeded from 
hurry and ignorance, was considered by the Hottentots as a proof 
of spirit and intrepidity hardly to be equalled ; on which account, 
from that instant they appeared to entertain an infinitely higher 
opinion of our courage than they had ever done before. Several 
of our Hottentots now came to us, and threw stones down into 
the dale, though without success, in order to find out, by the bellow- 
ings of the beast, whither he had retired : afterwards, however 
he seemed to have plucked up his courage, for he came up at 
last out of the dale of his own accord, to the skirts of the wood, 
and placed himself so as to have a full view of us on the spot, 
where we were resting ourselves somewhat higher up : his inten- 
tion was, in all probability, and in the opinion of our old sportsmen, 
to revenge himself on us, if we had not happened to see him in 
time, and fired at him directly. 

<^ What, perhaps, put a stop to his boldness was, that we stood 
on higher ground than he did : for several veteran sportsmen have 
assured me of it as a fact, that they know from experience, that 
the bufl^oes do not willingly venture to ascend any hill or femi- 
nence in order to attack any one. The third shot, which after- 
wards was observed to have entered at the belly, was hJtal. Thit 
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occasioned the buffido to take himself down again into the Tale, 
dyeing the ground and bushes all the way he went with hit 
blood. 

« Though still hot upon the chase, yet we advanced with the 
greatest cauticm, accompanied by two of our Hottentots, through 
the thin and more pervious part of the wood, where the bufialo 
had taken refuge. He was advancing again to attack some of us, 
when Mr. Immelman, from the place where he was posted, shot 
him in the lungs. Notwithstanding this, he had still strength 
enough left to make a circuit of one hundred and fifly paces, 
before we heard him fall; during his fall, and before he died, he 
bellowed in a most stupendous manner. And this death-song of 
his, inspired every one of us with joy, on account of the victory 
we had gained ; and so thoroughly steeled is frequently the 
human heart against the sufferings of the brute creation, that we 
hastened forwards, to enjoy the pleasure of seeing the buffiJo 
struggle with the pangs of death. 1 happened to be the foremost 
amongst them ; but think it impossible for anguish, accompanied 
by a savage fierceness, to be painted in stronger colors than they 
were in the countenance of this buflklo. I was within ten steps 
of him when he perceived me, and bellowing raised himself 
suddenly again on his legs. I had reason to believe since, that I 
was at the time very much frightened ; for before I could well 
take ray aim, I fired off my gun, and the shot missed the whole 
of his huge body, and only hit him in the hind legs, as we after- 
wards discovered by the size of the balls. Immediately upon 
this I flew away like lightning, in order to look out for some tree to 
climb up into. Notwithstanding the tedious prolixity it might 
occasion me to be guilty of, I thought the best and readiest method 
of giving my reader an idea of the nature of this animal, and of 
the method of hunting it, as well as of other contingent circum- 
stances, would be to adduce an instance or two, of what occurred 
during the chase." 
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THE CHAMOIS. 

CHAPTER IX. 

HUNTING THE CHAMOIS. 




^ HE Chamois, or Alpine Goat, 
foimerly considered as the 
parent of the domestic breed, 
has by later naturalists been 
placed as a distinct species. 
In its general features, how- 
ever, with the exception of 
the horns, which, of a beau* 
tiful black, rise between the 
eyes, bend backward, and 
terminate in hooks, and the 
want of a beard, the chamois 
greatly resembles the tame 
goat. Its height is about 
two feet three or four 
inches : its hair is short like 
that of the do#^. of p« 
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eolor, varying to blackish-brown* Its habitations are among tha 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and the lofty mountains of Asia, bordering on 
the regions of everlasting ice and snow. It is agreeable, lively, 
and active beyond expression: its senses are amazingly acute, and 
by the scent, it is said, will discover the hunter at half a league's 
distance. They feed in flocks of nearly twenty or more; and 
those at the outskirts, or perhaps a single sentinel when they per- 
ceive danger, give notice to the rest by a kind of hissing noise, 
thrill at the beginning, and deeper towards the close, during which 
they appear in the utmost agitation, striking the ground with their 
fore feet, bounding from rock to rock, turning, stopping, and looking, 
till the approach of the enemy is ascertained, when off the whole 
Ay like the wind, and defy pursuit amid the awful chasms of the 
glaoiers, on the stupendous precipices of the rocks ; for their spring 
is astonishing, and they will throw themselves safely down an 
almost perpendicular height of twenty or thirty feet. It drinks 
little, and is rather fastidious in its feeding, picking out buds and 
flowers and the tenderest of the aromatic herbs, which gives to its 
flesh a delicious flavor. 

From the description given by M. Saussure, in his Journey on 
the Alps, Vol. 3, no species of hunting appears to be attended 
with more danger than this ; yet the inhabitants of Chamouni are 
extremely addicted to it. 

The Chamois hunter generally sets out in the night, that he 
may reach by break of day the most elevated pastures where the 
goats come to feed, before they arrive. As soon as he discovers 
the place where he hopes to find them, he surveys it with his 
glass. If he finds none of them there, he proceeds, always 
ascending : whenever he descries any, he endeavors to get above 
them, either by stealing along some gully, or getting behind some 
Tock or eminence. When he is near enough to distinguish their 
horns, which is the mark by which he judges of the distance, he 
rests his piece on a rock, takes his aim with great composure, and 
larely misses. This piece is a rifle-barrelled carabine, into which 
the bail is thrust, and these carabines often contain two chai^^es^ 
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though they have but one barrel ; the charges are put one above 
another, and are fired in succession. If he' has wounded the 
chamois, he runs to his prey, and for security he hamstrings it ; 
then he considers his way home : if the road is difficult, he skins 
the chamois, and leaves the carcase ; but, if it is practicable, he 
throws the animal on his shoulders, and bears him to his village, 
thou^ at a great distance, and often over frightful precipices ; he 
feeds his family with the flesh, which is excellent, especially when 
the creature is young, and he dries the skin for sale. But if, as 
is the common case, the vigilant chamois perceives the approach 
of the hunter, he immediately takes flight among the glaciers, 
through the snows, and over the most precipitous rocks. 

It is particularly difficult to get near these animals when there 
are several together ; for then one of them, while the rest- are 
feeding, stands as a sentinel on the point of some rock that com- 
mands a view of the avenues leading to the pasture ; and as sooA 
as he perceives any object of alarm, he utters a sort of hiss, at 
which the others instantly gather round him to judge for them* 
selves of the nature of the danger ; if it is a wild beast, or hunter, 
the most experienced puts himself at the head of the flock ; and 
away they fly, ranged in a line, to the most inaccessible retreats. 
It is here that the fatigues of the hanter begin : instigated by his 
passion for the chase, he is insensible to danger ; he passes over 
snows, without thinking of the horrid precipices they conceal ; he 
entangles himself among the most dangerous paths, and bounds 
from rock to rock, without knowing how he is to return. 

Night of^en surprises him in the midst of his pursuit ; but he 
does not for that reason abandon it ; he hopes that the same cause 
will arrest the flight of the chamois, and that he will next morning 
overtake them. 1'hus he passes the night, not at the foot of a 
tree, like the hunter of the plain ; not in a grotto, softly reclined 
on a bed of moss, but at the foot of a rcick, and often on the bare 
points of shattered fragments, without the smallest shelter. There, 
all alone, without fire, without light, he draws from his bag a bit 
of cheese, with a morsel of oaten bread, which make his common 
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food; bread so dry that he is sometimes obliged to break it 
between two stones, or with the hatchet he carries with him to 
cut out steps in the ice« 

Having thus made his solitary and frugal repast, he puts a stone 
below his head for a piI1o\v« and goes to sleep, dreaming on the 
route which the chamois may have taken. But soon he is awakened 
by the freshness of the morning ; he gets up, benumbed with cold ; 
surveys the precipices which he must traverse to overtake his 
game ; drinks a little brandy, of which he is always provided with 
a small portion, and sets out to encounter new dangers. Hunters 
sometimes remain in these solitudes for several days together, 
during which time their families, their unhappy wives in particular, 
experience a state of the most dreadful anxiety : they dare not go 
to rest for fear of seeing their husbands appear to them in a dream; 
for it is a received opinion in the country, that when a man has 
perished, either in the snow, or on some unknown rock, he appearb 
by night to the person he holds most dear, describes the place that 
proved &tal to him, and requests the performance of the last duties 
to his corpse. << After this picture (says M. Baussore,) of the life 
vdiich the chamois hunters lead, could one iooagine that this chase 
would be the object of a passion absolutely unsurmountable T I 
knew a well-made, handsome man, who had just married a beau- 
tiful woman: — <My grand-father, said he to me, lost his life 
in the chase ; so did my &ther ; and I am persuaded, that I too 
shall die in the same manner ; this bag which I carry with me 
when I hunt, I call my grave-clothes, for I am sure I will have no 
other ; yet if you should ofier to make my fortune on condition of 
abandoning the chase of the chamois, I could not consent, i made 
some excursions oa the Alps with this man; his strength and 
address were astonishing ; but his temerity was greater than his 
strength ; and I have heard, that two years afterwards, he missed 
a step on the brink of a precipice, and met with the fiae he had 
expected.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



F J ^^~^ ^ f OX-HUNTING is so common and iu 

y-j^''^^^^^ [ long prevailed in England, that the t 

' ■ \ ^^ " fox-huntinor sauire" was suddosc 




HUNTING THE FOX. 

OX-HUNTING is so common and has so 

term 
fox-hunting squire" was supposed to 
be sufficiently accurate for describing an 
English country gentleman until a recent 
period. It was the universal passion of 
the English rural gentry of the last 
century ; and it is still regarded among 
a certain class as by far the most delight- 
ful and exciting of all the sports of the field. 

Our old friend already quoted treats the art and mystery of Fox 
Hunting with his accustomed gravity and earnestness. 

Hunting the fox, he says, makes a very pleasant exercise, and 
is either above or below ground. 

Hunting the fox above ground. To hunt a fox with hounds, 
you must draw about groves, thickets, and bushes near villages. 
When you find one, stop up his earth the night before you design 
lo hunt, about midnight ; while he is out to prey. rOhis may be 
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done by laying two white sticks across in his way, which he will 
imagine to be some trap laid for him ; or they may be stopp^ tip 
with black thorns and earth mixed. The pack should consist of 
twenty-five couple. The hounds should be at the cover at sun« 
rising. The huntsman should then throw in his hounds as quietly 
as he can, and let the two whippers-in keep wide of him on either 
hand ; so that a single hound may not escape them ; let them be 
attentive to this halloo, and let the sportsmen be ready to encourage 
or rate as that directs. The fox ought on no account to be hallooed 
too soon, as in that case he would most certainly turn back, and 
spoil all the sport. 

Two things Mr. Beckford particularly ^ recommends, viz., the 
making all the hounds steady, and makmg them all draw. 
*' Many huntsmen, (says he) are fond of having them at their 
horse's heels ; but they never can get so well or soon together, as 
when they spread the cover ; besides, I have often known, when 
there have only been a few finders, that they have found their fox 
gone down the wind, and been heard of no more that day. 
Much depends upon the first finding of your fox ;• for I look upon 
a fox well found to be half killed. I think people are generally 
in too great a hurry on this occasion. 

" There are but few instances where sportsmen are * not too 
noisy, and too fond of encouraging their hounds, which seldom do 
their business so well as when little is said to them. The hunts- 
man ought to begin with his foremost hounds, and keep as close 
to them as he can. No hound can then slip down the wind and 
get out of his hearing ; he will also see how far they carry the 
«^'*^nt, a necessary requisite ; for without it he can never make a 
cast with any certainty." 

You wUl find it not less necessary for your huntsman to be 
active in pressing his hounds forward when the scent is good, than 
to be prudent in not hurrying them beyond it when it is bad. It 
18 his business to be ready at all times, to lend them that assistance 
"which they so frequently need, and which, when they are first at 
• fault is then most critical. A hound at that time will exert him- 
self most ; he afterwards cools atid becomes more indifferent about 
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his game. Those huntsmen who do not get forward enough to 
cake advantage of this eagerness and impetuosity, and direct it 
properly, seldom know enough of hunting, to be of much use to 
them afterwards. 

Though a huntsman cannot be too fond of hunting, a whipper- 
in easily may. His business will seldom allow him to be forward 
enough with the hounds to see much of the sport. His only 
thought therefore should be to keep the hounds together, and to 
contribute as much as he can, to the killing of the fox ; keeping 
the hounds together is the surest means to make them steady. 
When left to themselves they seldom refuse any blood they can 
get; they become conceited ; learn to tie upon the scent ; and 
besides this, they frequently get a trick of hunting by themselves, 
and are seldom good for much afterwards. Every country is 
soon known ; and nine foxes out of ten, with the wind in the 
same quarter, will follow the same track. It is easy therefore for 
the whipper-in to cut short, and catch the hounds again. 

With a high scent you cannot push on hounds too. much. 
Screams keep the fox forward, at the same time that they keep 

the hounds together, or let in 
the tail-hounds : they also en- 
liven the sport; and, if dis- 
cretely used, are always of 
service; but in cover they 
should be given with the 
greatest caution. Halloos sel- 
dom do any hurt when you 
are running up the wind, for 
then none but the tail-hounds can hear you : when you are run- 
ning down the wind, you should halloo no more than may Be 
necessary to bring the tail hounds forward ; for a hound that 
knows his business seldom wants encouragement when he is 
upon a scent. 

Most fox hunters, wish to see their hounds run in a good style. 
A pack of harriers, if they have time, may kill a fox, but I defy 
them to kill him in the style in which he ought to be killed ; 
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they mnsC hunt him down. If you intend to tire him out» you 
must expect to be tired also yourself; I never wish a chase to bs 
less than one hour, or to exceed two : it is sufficiently long if 
properly followed; it will seldom be longer, unless there be a 
fiiult somewhere : either in the day, the huntsman, or the hounds. 
Changing frem the hunted fox to a fresh one, is as bad an acci- 
dent as can happen to a pack of fox-hounds, and requires all the 
ingenuity and obeenration that man is capable of, to guard against 
it. Could a fox hound distinguish a hunted fox, as the deer 
hound does a deer that is blown, fox hunting would then be 
perfect. 

A huntsman should always listen to his hounds while they are 
running in coyer ; he should be particularly attentive to the head* 
most hounds, and he should be constantly on his guard against a 
skirter ; for if there be two scents, he must be wrong. Generally 
speaking, the best scent is least likely to be that of the hunted 
fox ; and as a fox seldom suffers hoiinds to run up to him as long 
as he is able to prevent it ; so, nine times out of ten, when foxes 
are hallooed early in the day, they are all fresh foxes. The 
hounds most likely to be right are the hard-running line-hunting 
ones ; or such as the huntsman knows had the lead before there 
arose any doubt of changing. 

With regard to the fox, if he break over and open country, it 
IS no sign that he is hard run ; for they seldom at any time will 
do that unless they are a great way before the hounds. Also if 
he run up the wind ; they seldom or never do that when they 
have been long hunted and grow weak ; and when they run their 
soil, that also may direct him. All this requires a good ear and 
mce observation ; and indeed in that consists the chief excellence 
of a huntsman. 

When the hounds divide in two parts, the whipper-in, in stop* 
ping, must attend to the huntsman, and wait for his halloo, before 
he attempts to stop either ; for want of proper management in 
this, I have known the hounds stopped at both places, and both 
foxes lost. If they have^ many scents, and it is uncertain which 
it the hunted fox, let him stop those that are farthest down the 
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wind : as they can hear the others, and will reach them soonest ; 
in such a case there will be little use in stopping those that ar» 
up the vnnd. When hounds are at a check, let every one Im 
silent and stand still. Whippers-in are frequently at this time 
coming on with the tail hounds. They should never halloo to 
them when the hounds are at fault; the least thing does them 
harm at such a time, but a halloo more than any other. The 
huntstnan, at a check, had better let his hounds alone ; or content 
himself with holding them forward, without taking them off their 
noses. Should they be at fault, after having made their own cast, 
(which the huntsman should always first encourage them to do) it 
is then his business to assist them further ; but, except in' some 
particular instances, I never approve of their being cast as long m 
they are inclined to hunt. 

The first cast I bid my huntsman make is generally a regular 
one, not choosing to rely entirely on his judgment ; if that should 
not succeed, he is then at liberty to follow his own opinion, and 
proceed as observation or genius may direct. When such a casi 
is made, I like to see some mark of good sense and meaning in 
it ; whether down the wind, or towards some likely cover or 
strong earth. However, as it is at best uncertain, I always wish 
to see a regular cast before I see a knowing one ; which, as a last 
resource, should not be called forth until it be wanted. The letting 
hounds alone is but a negative goodness in a huntsman ; whereas 
this last shows real genius ; and to be perfect, it must be bom 
with him. There is a fault, however, which a knowing hunts- 
man is too apt to commit : he will find a fresh fox, and then claim 
the merit of having recovered the hunted one. It is always dan- 
gerous to throw hounds into a cover to retrieve a lost scent ; an4 
unless they hit him in, is not to be depended on. 

Gentlemen, when hounds are at fault,- are too apt themselves to 
prolong it. They should always stop their horses some distance 
behind the hounds ; and if it be possible to remain silent, this is 
the time. They should be careful not to ride before the hounds 
or over the scent ; nor should they ever meet a hound in the face 
unless tQ stop him. Should you at any ^e be befose the 
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hounds, ttmi your horse's head the way they are going* get out 
of their track, and let them pass by you. In dry weather, and 
particularly in heathy countries, foxes will run the roads* If 
gentlemen at such times will ride close upon the hounds, they 
may drive them miles without any scent. High mettled fox« 
hounds are seldom inclined to stop whilst horses are close at their 
heels. No one should ever ride in a direction which, if persisted 
in, would carry him amongst the hounds, unless he be at a great 
distance behind them. 

The first moment that hounds are at fault is a critical oner for 
the sport people, who should then be very attentive. Those who 
look forward may perhaps see the fox, or the running of sheep, 
or the pursuit of crows, may give them some tidings of him. 
Those who listen may sometimes take a hint which way he is 
gone from the chattering of a magpie ; or perhaps be at certainty 
from a distant halk>o ; nothing that can give any intelligence at 
such a time ought to be neglected. 

Gentlemen are too apt to ride all together : were they to spread 
more, they might sometimes be of service ; particularly those 
who, from a knowledge of the sport, keep down the wind ; it 
would then be difficult for either hounds or fox to escape their 
observation. You should, however, be cautious how you go to a 
halloo. The halloo itself must in a great measure direct you ; 
and though it afford no certain rule, yet you may frequently guess 
whether it can be depended upon or not. 

At the sowing-time, when boys are keeping off the birds, you 
• will sometimes be deceived by their halloo ; so that it is best, 
when you are in doubt, to send a whipper-in to know the cer- 
tainty of the matter. Hounds ought not to be cast so long as they 
are able to hunt. It is a common idea, that a hunted fox never 
stops ; but Mr. Beckford .informs us that he has known them stop 
even in wheel-ruts in the middle of a down, and get up in the 
middle of the hounds. The greatest danger of losing a fox is at 
the first finding him, and when he is sinking; at both which 
times he will run short, and the eagerness of the hounds will fre- 
quently carry them beyond the scent. 
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When a fox is first found, every one ought to keep behind the 
hounds till they are well settled to the scent; and when the 
hounds are catching him, they ought to be as silent as possible ; 
and eat him eagerly after he is caught. In some places they have 
a method of treeifig him ; that is, throwing him across the branch 
of n, tree, and sufiering the hounds to bay at him for some minutes 
before he is thrown amongst them ; the intention of which is to 
make them more eager, and to let in the tail-hounds ; during this 
interval also they recover their wind, and are apt to eat him more 
readily. Our author, however, advises not to keep him too long, 
as he supposes that the hounds have not any appetite to eat him 
longer than while they are angry with him. 




Hunting the fox under ground* In case a fox escape so as to 
earth, countrymen must be got together with shovels, spades, pick- 
axes, dbc., to dig him out, if they think the earth not too great. 
They make their earths as near as they can in ground that is 
hard to 'lig, as in clay, stony ground, or amongst the roots of 
trees ; and their earths have commonly but one hole, and that is 
straight and a long way in before you come at their couch. 
Sometimes they take possession of a badger's old burrow, which 
has a variety of chambers, holes, and angles. 

To facilitate this way of hunting the fox, the huntsman must 
be provided with one or two terriers to put into the earth after 
him, that is, to fix him into an angle ; for the earth often consists 
of many angles ; the use of the terrier is to know where he lies ; 
for as soon as he finds him, he continues baying or barking, so 
that which way the noise is heard that way dig to him. Your 
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temeis must be garnished with beUs hmig in eolkrty to make the 
foi boh the sooner ; besides, the coUars will be some small defence 
to the terriers. The instruments to dig withal are these ; a sharp- 
pointed spade, which serves to begin the trench where the ground 
is hardest, and broader tools will not so well enter; the round* 
hollowed spade, which is useful to dig among roots, having very 
sharp edges ; the broad, flat spade to dig withal, when the trench 
has been pretty well opened, and the ground soAer; mattocks 
and pickaxes to dig in hard ground, where a spade will do but 
little service ; the coal-rakc to cleanse the hole, and to keep it 
from stopping up ; clamps, wherewith you may take either fox or 
badger out alive to make some sport with afterwards. And it 
would be very convenient to have a pail of water to refresh your 
terriers with, after they have come out of the earth to take breath 
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CHAPTER XL 



HUNTING THE HARB. 

S of al] chases, the hare makes the 
greatest pastime, so it gives no little 
pleasure to see the craft of this small 
animal for hej self-preservation. If it 
be rainy, the hare usually takes to the 
high- ways; and if she comes to the side 
of a young grove, or spring, she seldom 
enters, but squats down till the hounds 
have overshot her; and then she will 
return the way she came, for fear of the wet and dew that hangs 
on the boughs. In this case, the huntsman ought to stay one hun- 
dred p^es before he comes to the wood-side, hy which means he 
will perceive whether she return as aforesaid ; which if she do, 
he must haloo in his hounds ; and call them back ; and that 
presently, that the hounds may not think it the counter she came 
&:st 
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The next thing to be obsenred, is the place where the haie tits 
and upon what wind she makes her form, either upon the North 
or South wind : she will not willingly run into the wind, but upon 
aside, or down the wind ; but if she form in the water, it is a sign 
she is foul and measled ; if you hunt such a one* hare a special 
regard all the day to the brook-sides ; for there, and near plashes 
she will make all her crossings, doublings, &c. 

Some hares are so crafty, that as soon as they hear the sound 
of a horn, they instantly start out of their form, though it were at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, aud go and swim in some pool, and ' 
rest upon some rush bed in the midst of it. Such will not stir 
thence till they hear the sound of the horn, and then they start 
out again, and swimming to land, and standing up before the hounds 
for hours before they can kill her, swimming and using all sub- 
tleties and crossings in the water. Nay, such is the subtlety of a 
hare, that sometimes after she has been hunted three hours, she 
will start a fresh hare, and squat in the same form. Others, after 
being hunted- a considerable time, will creep under the door of a 
sheep-cot, and hide themselves among the sheep ; or when they 
haye been hard hunted, will run in among a flock of sheep, and 
will by no means be gotten out till the hounds are coupled up, and 
the sheep driven into their pens. Some of them will take the 
ground like a coney, which is called going to the vault. Some 
will go up one side of the hedge and come down the other, the thick- 
1 of the hedge being the only distance between the courses. 
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A hare that has been sorely hunted, has got upon a quiokset 
hedge, and run a good way upon the top thereof, and then leaped 
off upon the ground. And they frequently betake themselves to 
furze bushes, and leap from one to the other, whereby the hounds 
are frequently in default. Having found where a large hare has 
relieved in some pasture or corn field, you must then consider the 
season of the year, and the weather : for if it be in spring or sum- 
mer, a hare will not then set in bushes, because they are often in- 
fested with pismires, snakes, and adders ; but will set in com fields, 
and open places. In winter, they set near towns and villages, in 
tufts of thorns and brambles, especially when the wind is northerly 
or southerly. According to the season and nature of the place 
where the hare is accustomed to sit, there beat with your hounds, 
and start her ; which is better sport than trailing her from her relief 
to her form. After the hare has been started and is on foot, step 
in where you saw her pass, and halloo in your hounds, until they 
have all undertaken it and go on with it in full cry : then recheat 
to them with your horn, following fair and softly at first, making 
not too much noise either with horn or voice ; for at the first, hounds 
are apt to overshoot the chase through too much heat. But when 
they have run an hour, and you see the hounds are well in with 
it, and stick well upon it, then you may come in nearer with them 
because their heat will then be cooled, and they will hunt more 
soberly. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 




HUNTING THB STAG. 

I TAG hunting has long been the fiirorite 
sport of royal and noble hnnters in 
Europe. The ancient Romans and 
Greeks practised it, as may be shown 
by many passages in the classics. In 
the middle ages it was one of the chief 
amusements of the hardy barons ; and it 
is still practised in Britain, as well as in 
France and other continental countries^ 
•ad occasionally in the United States. 

We quote from our former authority the directions to the hunter 
for this sport. 

Gesner, speaking of hart-hunting, observes, that this wild, and 

*\xbtle beast, frequently deceives its hunter by windings and turn* 

ings. Wherefore the prudent hunter must train his dogs witk 

^ords of arty that he may be able to set them on and take them off 

5 
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at pleasure. Firtt he should encompass the beast in her own lair, 
and so unharbor her in the view of the dogs, that so tbej may 
never lose her slot or footing. Neither must he set upon every- 
one, either of the herd or those that wander solitary alone, or a 
Kttle one ; but partly by sight, and partly by their footing and 
fumets, make a judgment of the game, and also obserre the large- 
ness of his lair. 

The huntsman having made these discoveries in order to the 
chase, takes off the couplings of the dogs; and some on horseback, 
and others on foot, follow the cry, with the greatest art, observation, 
and speed ; remembering and intercepting him in his subtle turn* 
ings and headings ; with all agilit}'- leaping hedges, gates, pales, 
ditches ; neither fearing thorns, down hills, nor woods, but mounting 
a fresh horse if the first tire. Follow the largest head of th^ whole 
herd, which must be singled out of the chase ; which the dogs 
perceiving, must follow, not following any other. The dogs are 
animated to the sport by the winding of horns, and the voices of the 
huntsmen. But sometimes the crafty beast sends forth his little 
squire to be sacrificed to the dogs and hunters, instead of himself, 
lying close the meantime. In this case, the huntsman must sound 
a retreat, break off* the dogs, and take them in, that is, leam thena 
again, until they be brought to the fairer game ; which riseth with 
fear, yet still striveth by flight, until he be wearied and breathless. 
The nobles call the beast a wise hart, who, to avoid all his enemieis, 
runneth into the greatest herds, and so brings a cloud of error on 
the dogs, to obstruct their farther pursuit ; sometimes also bearing 
some of the herd into his footings, so that he may the more easily 
escape by amusing the dogs. Afterwards he betakes himself to 
his heels again, still running with the wind, not only for the sake 
of refreshment, but also because he can thus more easily hearthi^ 
voice of his pursuers whether they be iar ofi[^ or near. But being 
again discovered by the hunters and sagacious scent of the dogs, he 
flies into herds of cattle, as cows, sheep, &c., leaping on a cow or 
ox, laying the fore-parts of his body thereon, so that touching the 
earth only with his hinder feet, he may leave very little or no scent 
i>ehind. But their usual manner is, when they se^ themselvea 
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-bard beset, and every way intercepted, to make force at their enemy 
with their horns, who first comes upon him, unless they be pre- 
vented by spear or sword. 

When the beast is slain, the huntsman windeth the fall of the 
beast ; and then the whole company come up, blowing their homa 
in triumph for such a conquest; among whom the skilfullest opens 
the beast, and rewards the hounds with what properly belongs to 
them, for their future encouragximent, for which purpose the hunts- 
men dip bread in the blood of the beast to give to the hounds. It 
is very danp^erous to go into a hart at bay ; of which there are two 
sorts, one on land and the other in water. If the hart be in a deep 
water, where you cannot well come at him, couple up your dogs ; 
for should they continue long in the water, it would endanger their 
surbating or foundering In this case get a beat, and swim to him, 
with a drawn dagger, or else with rope that has a noose, and throw 
it over his horns ; for if the water be so deep that the hart swims, 
there is no danger in approaching him ; otherwise you must be 
very cautious. 

As to the land bay, if a hart be burnished, consider the place ; 
for if it be in a plain and open place, where there is no wood or 
covert, it is dangerous and difficult to come into him ; but if he be 
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STAG AT BAT. 

on the hedge-side, or in a thicket, then, while the hart is staring 
on the hounds, you must come softly and covertly behind him, and 
cut his throat. If you miss your aim, and the hart turn head upon 
you, then take refuge at some tree ; and when the hart is at bay, 
couple up your hounds ; and when you see the hart turn Jiead to 
fly, gallop in roundly to him, and kill him with your sword. 

The first ceremony, when the huntsman comes in to the death 
of a deer, is to cry ware haunch, that the hounds may not break 
in to the deer ; which being done, the next is the cutting his throat, 
and blooding the youngest hounds, that they may the better love a 
deer, and learn to leap at his throat: then the mort having been 
blown, and all the company come in, the best person, who hath not 
ta1i««i say before, is to take up the knife that the keeper or hunts- 
mv« IS to lay across the belly of the deer, some holding by the 
for» legs, the person who takes say, is to draw the edge of the knife 
leisuiely along the middle of the belly, beginning near the brisket, 
and drawing a little upon it, enough in the length and depth to dis- 
cover how fat the deer is ; then he that is to break up the deer, first 
slits the skin from the cutting of the throat downwards, making the 
arber that so the ordure may not break forth, and then with her 
t)aunches rewarding the hounds. In the next place, he is to 
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present the same person who took saj, with a drawn hanger* to 
cut off the head of the deer. Which heing done, and the hounds 
rewarded, the concluding ceremony is, if it he a stag, to draw a 
triple mort ; and if a huck, a douhle one'; and then all who hare 
horns, hlow a recbeat in concert, and immediately a general 
whoop. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MODS OP HUNTING THE INDIAN ANTELOPE. 

yj5?UNTING quadrupeds with 
{LS2Ji the falcon or hawk is 
much practised in the East. 
Several species of birds of 
prey pursue and capture 
quadrupeds m their wild 
state ; and in Persia, India, 
and Barbary, falcons and 
hawks are carefully trained 
for this purpose. The Indian Antelope is the most common 
object of this sport. 

This animal has long, prominently annulated, tapering, plaited, 
cylindrical horns, and inhabits Barbary. The hair near the 
* oms is longer than on any other part of the body. The females- 
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«rant horns. M. Hasselquist gives the following account of this 
species : ^' The cervicapra is larger, swifter, and wilder than the 
common rock goat, and can scarcely be taken without a falcon. 
It is met with near Aleppo. I have seen a variety of this, which 
is common in the East, and the horns appear different ; perhaps it 
is a distinct species. This animal loves the smoke of tobacco ; 
and, when caught alive, will approach the pipe of the huntsman, 
though otherwise more timid than any animal. This is perhaps 
the only creature, besides man, that delights in the smell of a 
poiso&ous and stinking plant." 

M. Hasselquist describes the manner of hunting these animals 
in Arabia, as follows : " I had an excellent opportunity of seeing 
this sport near Nazareth, in Galilee. An Arab, mounted on a 
swift courser, held the falcon in his hand, as huntsmen commonly 
do ; when he espied the rock goat on the top of a mountain, he 
let loose the falcon, which flew in a direct line like an arrow, and 
attacked the animal; fixing the talons of one of his -feet in the 
cheek of the creature, and the other into his throat, extending his 
wings obliquely over the anim.il ; spreading one towards one of 
its ears, and the other to the opposite hip. The animal thus 
attacked, made a leap twice the height of a man, and freed him- 
self from the falcon ; but being wounded, and losing his strength 
and speed, he was again attacked by the falcon; which fixed the 
talons of both his feet into the throat of the animal, and held it 
fast, till the huntsman coming up, took it alive, and cut its throat ; 
the falcon drinking the blood as a reward for his labor. A 
young falcon which was learning, was likewise put to the throat 
of the goat : young falcons being thus taught to fix their talons in 
the throat of the animal as the most proper part." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




HUNTING THE LION ON HORSEBACK. 
v?^ t/](VjHE chase of the lion on horseback is carried 
Hi on at the Cape of Good Hope, in the follow- 
ing manner, as described by Dr. Sparrman : « It 
is only on the plains that the hunters venture 
to go out on horseback in this chase. If the lion 
keeps in some coppice or wood, on a rising ground, they endeavor 
to teaze it with dogs till it comes out ; they likewise prefer going 
together, two or more in number, to be able to assist each other, in 
case the first shot should not lake effect. 

ii When the lion sees the hunters at a great distance, he takes 
to his heels as fast as he can, in order to get out of their sight ; but 
if they chance to discover him at a small distance from them, he 
is then said to walk off in a surly manner, but without putting 
himself in the least hurry, as though he \Vas above showing any 
fear, when he finds himself discovered or hunted. He is there- 
fore reported hkewise, when he finds himself pursued with vigor, 
to be soon provoked to resistance, or at least he disdains any longer 
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to fly. Consequently he slackens his pace, and at length only 
slides slowly off, step by step, all the while eying his pnrauen 
askant ; and finally makes a full stop, and turning round upon 
them, and at the same time giving himself a shake, roars with a 
short and sharp tone, to show his indignation, being ready to Beise 
on them, and tear them in pieces. 

*• This is the time for the hunters to be on the spot, or to get 
within a certain distance of him, yet so as to keep a proper dis- 
tance from each other ; and he that is nearest, or is most adran- 
tageously posted, and has the best mark of his heart and lungs, 
must be the first to jump off" his horse, and, securing the bridle by 
putting it round his arm, discharge his piece ; then in an instant 
recovering his seat, must ride obliquely athwart his companioBs ; 
and giving his horse the reins, must trust entirely to the speed 
and fear of the latter, to convey him out of the reach of the wild 
beast, in case he has only wounded him, or has missed him. In 
either of these cases, a fair opportunity presents for some of the 
other hunters to jump off their horses directly, as they may then 
take their aim and discharge their pieces with greater coolness 
and certainty. Should this shot likewise miss (which, however, 
seldom happens), the third sportsman rides after the lion, which 
at that instant is in pursuit of the first or the second, and, spring- 
ing ofiT his horse, fires his piece, as soon as he has got within a 
proper distance, and finds a sufficiently convenient part of the 
animal present itself, especially obliquely from behind. If now 
the lion turns upon him too, the other hunters turn again, to come 
to his rescue with the charge which they loaded on horseback, 
while they were flyincr from the wild beast. 

<< No instance has ever been known of any misfortune happen- 
ing to the hunters in chasing the lion on horseback. The African 
colonists, who have been bom in, or have had the courage to 
remove into the more remote parts of Africa, which are exposed to 
the ravages of wild beasts, are sometimes good marksmen, and are 
fill from wanting courage." 
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WOOD CHUCK, OR AMERICAN MARMOT. 



CHAPTER XV. 



HUNTING THE MARMOT. 

ARMOTS are poor little inoffensive ani- 
mals, and hardly to be Considered game. 
The species of marmot found in Switzer- 
land and Savoy, is carried about Eu- 
rope by the little street musicians who 
come from those countries. The species 
^ of marmot known in this country, is the 
^■2t^^^•:^i-^)^*--^ wood chuck or ground hog, a favorite 
object of pursuit among school boys. 
They are caught in the common box trap, or dug out from their 
burrows. 

Our authority, heretofore quoted, gives the following account of 
the way in which the Marmot is hunted in Switzerland. 
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Hunting the Marmot is neither dangerous nor laborious, nor 
fatal to any r»ne but to the ptor animals that are the objects of it. 
The marmots inhabit the high mountains, where in summer they 
scoop out holes, which they line with hay, and retire to at the 
beginning of autumn : here they grow torpid with the cold, and 
remain in a sort of lethargy, till the warmth of the spring return 
to quicken their languid biood, and to recall them to hfe. When 
it is supposed that they havt- retired to their winter abode, and 
before the'inow has covert^d ihe high pastures where their holes 
are made, pi^tjpie go to unharbor them. They are found from 
ten to twelve in the same huie, heaped upon one another, and 
buried in the hay* Their sleep is so profound, that the hunter 
often puts them inio his Ixig^ and carries them home without their 
awaking. The flesh of the young is good, though it tastes of oil, 
and smells somewhat of musk; the fat is used in the cure of 
rheumatisms and pains, being rubbed on the parts afiected ; but 
the skin is of little value, and is sold for no more than five or ^x 
sols. Notwithstanding the httle benefit they reap from it, the people 
of Chamouni go in quest of this animal with great eagemesSy and 
Its numbers accordingly diminish very sensibly. 




SWISS BOTWITH HIS MARMOT. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



HUNTING THri VlRGINtAK DEEfi. 

ACH of the American varieties of 
the deer will fall unA^f our notice 
in the progress of the Wdtk. At 
present, before taking lettVe of the 
old writer to whom we afe already 
so much indebted, we will quote 
his remarks on the hunting of the 
conmion Virginian deer, the ani- 
mal whose flesh is the venison so 
abundant in out markets. 
These animals are of the utmost importance to the American 
Indians. Their skins form the greatest branch of their traffic, bj 
which they procure from the whites in exchange, many of ths 
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necessaries of life. To all of them the flesh is the principal food 
throughout the year; for drying it over a gentle hut clear fire« after 
cutting it into small pieces, it is not only capahle of long preserra- 
tion, but is very portable in their excursions, especially when 
reduced to powder, which is frequently done. Hunting is more 
than an amusement to these people. They use it not only for the 
sake of subsistence, but to fit themselves for war, by habituating 
them to fatigue. A good huntsman is an able warrior. Those 
who fail in the sports of the field are never supposed to be capable 
of supporting the hardships of a campaign ; they are degraded to 
Ignoble offices, such as dressing the skins of deer, and other employ- 
ments allotted only to women and slaves. 

When a large party meditates a hunting match, which is usually 
at the beginning of winter, they agree on a place of rendezvous, 
often five hundred miles distant from their homes, and where per- 
haps many of them had never been. When this matter is settled, 
they separate into small parties, travel and hunt for subsistence all 
day, and rest at night. The Indians have their particular hunting 
countries ; but if they invade the limits of those belonging to other 
nations, the most deadly feuds ensue. As soon as they arrive on 
the borders of the hunting country, the captain of the band delineates 
on the bark of a tree his own figure, with a rattlesnake twined rouixl 
him with distended mouth ; and in his hand a bloody tomahawk. 




% this he implies a destructive menace to any who shall invade 
^eir territories, or interrupt their diversion. — ^The chase is carried 
on in different ways. Some surprise the deer by using the stale 
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of the head, horos, and hide ; but the general method is performeci 
Dy the whole body. Several hundreds disperse in a line, encom- 
passing a vast space of country, fire the woods, and drive the 
animals into some strait or peninsula, where they become an easy 
prey ; and where foxes, racoons, bears, &c., are also objects of atten- 
tion, whose furs form articles of commerce with the Europeans. 

The Indians had a stratagem for taking deer by disguising 
themselves in the skin of the animal, and the old histories inform 
us that when Maryland was settled by Lord Baltimore's colony, 
the Indians instructed the colonists in the us^ of this stratagem. 




THK INDIANS INSTRUCTING THC COLONISTS OV MAMTLMMD IN 
PEER HUNTING. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

HUNTING THB INDIAN BHIN0CEB08* 

HE old natna of this the fint iliiiioeorot 
known to natiindists, was UnicomuM^ 
or one-horned; but the discovery of 
another with oaly o«e horn, and yet 
with specific diflferences sufficiently 
marked, rendered this name no longer 
descriptive as a specific one. This 
powerful aniraai is not distrihuted over 
the breadth of continental India, but 
coafiaed to the mar^y jungles in the lower valleys of the great 
rivers, especially the Ganges, and ]4s effluent the Burhaaopootra 
Hie country there has a peculiar character among even Indiaa 
countries. The mins come with both monsoons, the north-east as 
well as the souih-west, and they come in very great quantity ; so 
thai, for the greater part of the year everywhew, aad the whole 
of it in many places, the country is a swamp ; a swamp which 
remains under the shade of that most luxuriant vegetation which 
it produces, despite the great heat of the sun. This is the grand 
residence of the rhinoceros ; and it points out what must have 
been the character of vegetation vn those places from which the 
rhinoceros has vanished, when thait animal was alive in them. 

The characters of this one are :-— a single horn on the nose ; the 
skin is marked with deep furrows or plaits behind the shoulden 
and the thighs ; and there are also deep folds under the throat. 
The skin is indeed folded and furrowed in many places, as if it 
were too large for the owner. The haics on the skin are hard 
and smooth ; but they are so few, as scarcely to make any appear- 
ance, excepting a few on the tail and the margins of. the ears. 
The head is short and triangular; but the nasal bones are well 
developed, and form a strong vault, on the summit of which the 
base of the horn rests. The eyes are very small ; and there are 
two strong incisive teeth in each jaw. When in health, the skin 

of the animual is blackish grey, with a slight tinge of violet. When 
6 
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full grown, it attains the length of eight or nine feet ; but it does 
not stand much more than half the height of the elephant. It is 
a strong and powerful animal and easily excited, in which state it 
is equally bold and persevering in its attacks. What the natural 
enemies of the rhinoceros may be, it is not easy to say ; though 
its proneness to make the tittack, which has no reference whatever 
to the finding of its food, would lead us to suppose that this pugna- 
cious instinct has not been given to it in vain. 

In consequence of its boldness and strength, the hunting of the 
rhinoceros is one of the most splendid and hazardous of the wild 
sports of the East. It is to be sought for in the jungles, and is 
often found in parties of about half a dozen, led on by the biggest 
of the whole, as is the case with the herds of elephants. In the 
tall vegetation of the Indian jungle, the sportsmen cannot hunt for 
this animal unless they are mounted on elephants ; and they find 
it necessary to go in bands, so that while some of the elephants 
are receiving the charge of the rhinoceros, the others may take 
aim and wound them. A single one is said, in the first instance, 
to seek safety in a retreat into a closer part of the jungle; but, if 
again roused, it advances to the attack. Its object appears to be 
to get at the elephant on the side ; and passing the horn in below 
it, to wound it in the belly, or fairly rip it open. The elephant is 
also said not to attempt using the tusks, which would not, of 
course, be able to toss so weighty an animal. What may be 
done in a state of nature we hare no means of knowing, for no- 
body has recorded, and probably nobody ever saw a battle between 
a rhinoceros and an elephant in wild nature, nor probably between 
a riiinoceros and any other creature. But in cases of hunting 
the elephant does not appear to have any nu-ans of warding off 
the attack ; but wheels round, and receives it on the hinder part 
of the body, on which the htbrn has net much efiect in the way of 
laceration ; but the impetus of the animal is such, that it hurls 
the etephant to the earth ; and this it will continue to do again 
and again for some time. It is net unlikely that the elephant, if 
free in wild nature, would continue to receive these attacks tilt 
its opponent were exhausted. 
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EUROPEAN DISON ASWAILED BT WOLVES. 



CHAPTER XVIir. 




HUNTING THE BISON. 

'£ must be cartful 
to distinguish be- 
tween the two species 
of Bison, the European 
species, and the Ameri- 
can. Speaking of the 
former, a late writer 
says : 

Cuvier considers it as 
certain that this animal, 
the largest, or at least the most massive of all existing quadru«> 
pads afier the rhinoceros, an animal still to be found in some of 
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the Lithuanian forests, and perhaps in those of Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and the neighborhood of* the Caucasus, is a distinct species 
which man has never subdued ; nor do we think that any one 
who takes the trouble to consider the evidence on which Cuvier's 
conclusion was founded will be of a different opinion. Following 
out this subject with his usual industry and ability, that great 
naturalist goes on to state (^Osaemena Fosailes) that if Europe 
possessed a Urus, a Thur of the Poles, different from the Bison 
or the Jhirocha of the Germans, it is only in its remains that the 
species can be traced ; such remains are found, in the skulls of a 
species of ox different from the aurochs, in the superficial beds of 
certain districts. This Cuvier thinks must be the true Uru9 of 
the ancients, the original of our domestic ox, the stock perhaps 
whence our wild cattle descended ; while the aurochs of the pre- 
sent day is nothing more than the Bison or Bonasus of the 
ancients, a species which has never been brought under the yoke. 

This ancient species is fast following its extinct congener, the 
Vru8. Pallas observes, that it is remarkable that the aurochs 
does not exist in any of the vast forests of Russia and Northern 
Asia, whence (if it had penetrated therein) hardly any thing could 
have eradicated it. As late as the reign of Charlemagne it was 
not rare in Germany, but the range of the species is now nearly 
confined to the mountainous country between the Caspian and 
Black Seas. 

The American Bison has many points of similarity with the 
Aurochs. In both we have the huge head, and the lengthened 
spinous processes of the dorsal vertebrae for the attachment of the 
brawny muscles that support and wield it. In both we have the 
conicad hump between the shoulders in consequence, and the 
shaggy mane in all seasons ; and each presents a model of brute 
£[>rce, formed to push and throw down. 

Before we describe the habits of the American bison, the modes 
rf hunting it. and the uses to which the several parts of the animal 
are put, it may be well to give some idea of the vast wildernesses 
where it roams in unrestrained freedom. We know not how to^ 
convey this idea better than in the words of Washington Irving^ 
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who possesses the magic art of converting the reader into a spectttof 
of the scene described. In his Tour on the Prairtes^ the follow- 
ing panoramic views are presented to us : — 

"After a toilsome march of some distance through a country cut 
up by ravines and brooks, and entangled by thickets, we emerged 
upon a grand prairie. Here one of the characteristic scenes of 
the * far west* broke upon us, — an immense extent of grassy, 
undulating, or, as it is termed, < rolling* country, with here and 
there a clump of trees dimly seen in the distance like a ship at sea, 
the landscape deriving sublimity from its vastness and simplicity* 
To the south-west, on the summit of a hill, was a singular crest of 
broken rocks, resembling a ruined fortress. It reminded me of the 
ruin of some Moorish castle crowning a height in the midst of a 
lonely Spanish landscape. To this hill we gave the name of Cliff 
Castle. 

"The prairies of these great hunting regions differed, in ihm 
character of their vegetation, from those through which I had 
hitherto passed. lAstead of a profusion of tall, flowermg pknti^ 
and long flaunting grasses, they were covered with a shorter growth 
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of herbage called bufliilograss, somewhat coarse, but, at the proper 
season, afibrding excellent and abundant pasturage. At present it 
was growing wiry, and in many places it was too much parched 
for grazing. 

" The weather was vergmg into that serene but somewhat arid 
season called the Indian summer. There was a smoky hazo in 
the atmosphere that tempered the brightness of the sunshine into a 
golden tint, softening the features of the landscape, and giving a 
vagueness to the outlines of distant objects. This haziness was 
daily increasing, and was attributed to the burning of the distant 
prairies by the Indian hunting parties. We had not gone far upon 
the prairie before we came to where deeply-worn footpaths were 
seen traversing the country. Sometimes two or three would keep 
parallel to each other, and but a few paces apart. These were 
pronounced to be traces of bufialoes, where large droves had 
passed."— p. 153. 

Turn we now to a more refreshing scene : — <* About ten o'clock 
in the morning we came to where this line of rugged hills swept 
down into a valley, through which flowed the north fork of the Red 
River. A beautiful meadow, about half a miie wide, enamelled 
with yellow autumnal flowers, stretched for two or three miles along 
the foot of the hills, bordered on the opposite side by the river, 
whose banks were fringed with cotton-wood trees, the bright foliage 
of which refreshed and delighted the eye, after being wearied by 
the contemplation of monotonous wastes of brown forest. 

<< The meadow was finely diversified by groves and clumps of 
trees, so happily disposed that they seemed as if set out by the 
hand of art. As we cast our eyes over this fresh and delightful 
valley, we beheld a troop of wild horses quietly grazing on a green 
lawn about a mile distant to our right, while to our left, at nearly 
the same distance, were several bufialoes, some feeding, others re- 
posing and ruminating among the high rich herbage, under the 
shade of a clump of cotton-wood trees. The whole had the appear- 
ance of a broad, beautiful tract of pasture-land, on the highly orna- 
mented estate of some gentleman-farmer, with his cattle grazing 
about the lawns and meadows." — p. ^120* 
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The American male bison, when at its foil size, is said to weigh 
2000 lbs., though 12 or 14 cwt, is considered a good weight in the 
fur countries. Dr. Richardson gives .eight feet and a half as its 
length, exclusive of the tail, which is twenty inches, and upwards 
of six feet as its height at the fore^uarters. The head is very 
large, and carried low; the eyes are small, black, and piercing; 
the horns are short, small, sharp, set far apart, for the forehead is 
very broad, and directed outwards and backwards, so as to be nearly 
erect, with a sb'ght curve towards the outward pointing tips. The 
hump is not a mere lump of fatty secretion, like that of the zebu, 
but consists exclusive of a deposite of fat, which varies much in 
quantity, of the strong muscles attached to the highly-developed 
spinous processes of the last cervical and first dorsal vertebrae, 
forming fit machinery for the support and movement of the enormous 
head. The chest is broad, and the legs are strong ; the hind parts 
are narrow, and have a comparatively weak appearance. The 
tail is clothed with short fur-like hair, with a long, straight, coarse, 
blackish -brown tufl at the end. In winter the whole body is 
covered with longr shagged hair, which in summer falls off!, leaving 
the blackish wrinkled skin exposed, except on the forehead, hump, 
fore-quarters, under-jaw, and throat, where the hair is very long 
and shaggy, and mixed with much wool Catesby observes that 
on the forehead of a bull the hair is a foot long, thick and frizzled, 
and of a dusky black color, that the length of this hair, hanging 
over their eyes, impedes their fiight, and is frequently the cause 
of their destruction, but this obstruction of sight is in some measure 
supplied by their good noses, which are no small safeguard to them* 
A bull, says he, in summer, with his body bare and his head 
muffled with long hair, makes a very formidable appearance. In 
summer, the general color of the hair is between dark-umber and 
liver-brown, and lustrous. The tips of the hair, as it lengthens in 
winter, are paler, and before it is shed in summer much of it be- 
comes of a pale, dull, j-ellowish-brown. In the female the head 
is smaller, and the hair on the foreparts is not so long as it is in the 
male. 

Congregating in vast herds, these animals are said to cover tlie 
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wide-extended savannahs of the more southern districts of the north 
for miles in extent. ^< Such was the multitude,'* say Lewis and 
Clarke, speaking of an assemhlage of bisons as they crossed the 
water, «* that ahhough the river, including an island over which 
they passed, was a mile in length, the herd stretched, as thick as 
they could swim, completely from one side to the other.'* I'he 
same travellers, speaking of another of these grand spectacles, 
say,—" If it be not impossible to calculate the moving multitude 
which darkened the whole plains, we are convinced that 20,000 
would be no exaggerated number.'* Catesby, after stating that 
they range in droves, feeding on the open savannahs morning and 
evening, says that in the sultry time of the day they retire to shady 
rivulets and streams of clear water gliding through thickets of tall 
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canes. Dr. James had an oppoitiinity of obsenrmg them on tueh 
occasions, and he thus describes their march Z"— << In the middle of 
the day coantless thousands of them were seen coming in from 
every quarter to the stagnant pools ;'* and in another place he sajty 
that their paths are as frequent, and almost as conspicuous as the 
Toads in the most populous parts of the United States. 

The bisons, in truth, are a wandering race, the motives of their 
restlessness being, either disturbance by hunters or change of pa«- 
tore. After the fire has cleared the praine of all the old herbage, 
the delicately tender grass which springs up in the room of the old 
wiry bents that fed the fiame, ofiers the most grateful food to the 
migratory bisons : such spots are well-known to the hunter as points 
of attraction to these animals. In the >vinter, when the snow lies deep 
orer the vegetaticm, they scrape it away with their feet to get at 
the g^rasB. 

Fierce and terrible are the fights among the buDs in the rutting 
season, and perilous is the copdition of the man who then approaches 
them. For the greatest part of the year the bulls and cows lire in 
separate herds ; but at ail seasons, according to Dr. Richardson, 
(me or two old bulls generally accompany a large herd of cows. 

These powerful beasts are in general shy, and fly from the face 
of man till they are wounded ; they then become furious, and 
puraue their enemy with the most vindictive spirit, as we shall 
presently see ; but we must first say a word or two on some of the 
difl^rent modes of hunting them. Du Pratz and Charlevoix give 
several particulars of the chase of these animals by the Indians. If 
the rifle be used the hunter is careful to go against the wind, for 
the sense of smelling is so exquisite in the bison that it will others 
wise get scent of him and precipitately retire. If he gets within 
rifle-distance, he is careful so to take his aim that the beast may 
drop at once, and not be irritated by an inefiectual wound. 

But the great hunting is, or rather was, somewhat after the 
manner of the Scottish " tinchel." A great number of men divide 
and form a vast square. Each band sets fire to the dry grass of 
the savannah where the herds are feeding. When the afinghted 
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beasts perceive the fire approaching on all sides* they retire in con- 
fusion to the centre of the square, where the hands close upon them, 
and kill them as they are huddled tc^ther in heaps without 
hazard ; 1500 or 2000 beeves have been given as the produce of 
such an expedition. 

Captain (now Sir John) Franklin gives us the following infor- 
mation. After stating that the Stone Indians are so expert with 
the bow and arrow that they can strike a very small object at a 
considerable distance, and shoot with sufficient force to pierce 
through the body of a bufialo when near, he thus describes a bafialo 
or bison pound : — 

<^The buflSilo pound was a fenced circular space, of about a hun- 
dred yards in diameter ; the entrance was banked up with snow, 
to a sufficient height to prevent the retreat of the animals that once 
have entered. For about a mile on each side of the road leading 
to the pound, stakes were driven into the ground at nearly equal 
distances of about twenty yards ; these were intended to represent 
men, and to deter the animals from attempting to break out on 
either side. Within fifty or sixty yards from the pound, branches 
of trees were placed between these stakes to screen the Indians, 
who lie down befamd them to await the approach of the bufilalo. 
The principal dexterity in this species of chase is shown by the 
horsemen, who have to manoeuvre round the herd in the plains so 
as to urge them to enter the roadway, which is about a quarter of 
a mile broad. When this has been accomplished, they raise loud 
shouts, and, pressing close upon the animals, so terrify them tha^ 
they rush heedlessly forwards towards the snare. When they 
have advanced as far as the men who are lying in ambush, they 
also rise, and increase the consternation by violent shouting and 
firing guns. The affirighted beasts having no alternative, ran 
directly to the pound, where they are quickly despatched, either 
with an arrow or gun. There was a tree in the centre of the 
pound, on which the Indians had hung strips of bufialo flesh, and 
pieces of cloth, as tributary or grateful offerings to the Great Master 
oi' h'fe ; and we were told that they occasionally place a man in the 
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tne to sii:;^ to tlie presiding Spirit as the baflUoet are advmndngv 
who must keep his station until the whde that hare entsied are 
killed." 

The same author further proceeds as follows ;^<< Other modes 
of killing the buffido are practised by the Indians with success } 
of these, the hunting them on horseback requires most dexterity. 
An expert hunter, when well mounted, dashes at the herd, and 
chooses an individual which he endeavors to separate from the rest. 
If he succeeds, he contrives to keep hira apart by the proper man* 
agement of his horse, though going at full speed. Whenerer he 
can get sufficiently near for a ball to penetrate the beast's hide he 
fires, and seldom &ils of bringing the animal down ; though, of 
course, he cannot rest the piece against the shoulder, nor take a 
deliberate aim. On this service the hunter is oflen exposed to 
considerable danger from the fall of his horse in the numerous 
holes which the badgers make in these plains, and also from the 
rage of the bufialo, which, when closely pressed, often turns sud- 
denly, and, rushing furiously on the horse, frequently succeeds in 
wounding it, or dismounting the rider. Whenever the animal 
shows this disposition, which the experienced hunter will readily 
perceive, he immediately pulls up his horse and goes off in another 
direction." The reader will find some animated descriptions of 
such encounters in <^ The Tour on the Prairies," before alluded to. 

<< When the buffiiloes are on their guard," as Captain Franklin 
observes, ^< horses cannot be used in approaching them ; but the 
hunter dismounts at some distance and crawls in the snow towards 
the herd, pushing his gun before him. If the buffidoes happen 
to look towards him he stops, and keeps quite motionless, until 
their eyes are turned in another direction ; by this cautious pro- 
ceeding a skilful person will get so near as to be able to kill two 
or three out of the herd. It will easily be imagined this service 
cannot be very agreeable when the thermometer stands 90^ or 40» 
below zero, as sometimes happens in this country." 

This chase of the bison is not unattended with danger, « for," 
says Catesby, <<when wounded they are very furious, which 
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cautions the Indians hew they attack them in open sarannahs 
where no trees are to screen them from their fury. Their hoofs 
more than their horns, ore their offensive weapons, and whatever 
opposes them is in no small danger of heing trampled into the 
earth." 

Dr. Richardson, in his <* Fauna Borecdia Americana^^^ ohservea 
that the bisons are less wnry when they are assembled together in 
numhers, and that they will then often blindly follow their leaders, 
regardless of, or tramplinrr down, the hunters posted in their way.' 
He further states that, though the gait cf these animals may 
appear heavy and awkward, they will . have no great difficulty in 
overtaking the fleetest runner, and gives the following account of 
<he determined violence with which a wounded bison assails its 
enemy : " While I resided at Carlton house," writes Dr. Richard- 
son, *<an accident of this kind occurred. Mr. Finnan McDonald, 
one of the Hudson's Bay Company's clerks, was descending the 
Saskatchewan in a boat, and one evening, having pitched his tent 
for the night, he went out in the dusk to look for game. It had 
become nearly dark when he fired at a bison-bull, which was 
galloping over a small eminence, and as he was hastening forward 
to see if his shot had taken effect, the wounded beast made a rash 
at him. He had the presence cf mind to seize the animal by the 
long hair on its forehead as it struck him en the side with its 
horn, and, being a remarkably tall and powerful man, a struggle 
ensued, which continued until his wrist was severely sprained^ 
and his arm was rendered powerless ; he then fell, and after 
receiving two or three blows became senseless. Shortly after- 
wards he wasfi)und by his companicus lying bathed in blood, being 
gored in several places, and the bison was couched beside him, 
apparently waiting to renew the attack, had he shown any signs 
of life, Mr. M' Donald recovered from the immediate eflects of 
the injuries he received, but died a few months afterwards. 
Many other instances might be mentioned of the tenaciousness with 
which this animal pursues its revenge ; and I have been told of a 
hunter having been detained for many hours in a tree by an old 
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Dull, which had taken its post below to watch him. When it 
contends with a dog, it strikes violently with its fore-feetv wid in 
that way proves more than a match for an English buU-dog." 

The same writer says, that the favorite Indian method of kiUing 
the bison is by riding up to the fattest of the herd on horseback, 
and shooting it with an arrow; and he speaks of the imposing 
spectacle which is afforded when a large party of hunters are 
engaged in this way on an extensive plain, and of the skill and 
agility displayed by the young men on such occasions. The 
horses, it appears, seem to enjoy the sport as much as their riders, 
and are very active in eluding the shock of the animal, should it 
tarn on its pursuer. It should be remembered, on such occasions* 
that, when the bison runs, it leans very much first to one side for 
a short time, and then to the other, and so on alternately. 

Dr. Richardson also confirms Captain Franklin in the asser- 
tion, that the most generally practised plan of shooting the bison 
is by crawling towards them from to leeward, and that in favorable 
places great numbers are taken in pounds. 

To facilitate their approach to the bisons, the Indians some- 
times clothe themselves with the skin of the white wolf, which 
the bison does not fear. 
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POLAR BIAR. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

HUlfTINa THE FOLAB BEAR. 

HE Polar Bear is generaDy bom 
six to eight feet long. The far is 
long and white, with a tinge of 
yellow, which becomes darker 
as the animal adyancos in age ; 
the ears are small and round, 
-* ond the head long. It inhabits 
Greenland and Lapland, and is 
^ found as iar north as eighty de- 
grees. Pe walks hearily, and 
is very clumsy in his nn-uuns j hj^ |enses of hearing and seeing 
appear very dull, but hig smeU i^ very acute ; and he does not appear 
destitute of some degree of m^rstuijttUng, qr at least of cunning. 
Captain King, who visited tl^e shores of thii J^isotic Ocean in 1835, 
relates a curious ii^nce of Uie euoniog of tliis animal. <^On 
one occasion a Polar Bear wa^ seen to swim ^s^utiously to a large 
piece of ice, on which two female walruses were lying asleep with 
their cubs. The Bear crept up some hummocks behind them, 
and with his fore feet loosened a large block of ice, which, with 
the help of his nose and paws, he rolled and carried till it was 
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immediately over the heads of the sleepers, when ha let it fiJl on 
one of the old ianimals^ which was instantly killed. The other 
walrus, w^ fli %ub6) rolled into the water, bat the young one of 
the mutd)6ft$i lemale remafned by its dam, and on thi^ helpless 
creature the Sllte rushed, tlius killing two animab ^ once." 

The ferocity of this kind 6f Bear is equal to itt cunning. A 
few years since, the crew of a hoai belonging to a ship in the 
whale-fisfaety^ thot M h Bear at a Miort distance, 2M Wounded it. 
The animal immedHiteiy Set up thft most dfeadrul yells, and ran 
along the ^ towards the boAt. ^fore it reached it, a second 
shot was 1&&ii imd hit St. This ierVed to increase its fury. It 
presently st^am to the boat ; and in attempting to get on board, 
reached its fore foot tipon the guAne! i but ohe of the crew having 
a hatchet, cut it off*. The animal still, however, cbhtinued to 
swim after them till they arrived at the ship ; and several bhdth 
were fired at it, which also took effect : but on reaching the ship, 
it immediately ascended the deok ; and the crew having fied into 
the shrouds, it was pursuing them thither, when a shot fVom one 
of them laid it dead on the deck. 

From its great size and strength, the polar bear is, under all 
circumstances, a powerful animal ; but upon the ice it is pecu- 
liarly at home, and the danger of attacking him there is much 
greater than anywhere else. The following anecdote, recorded 
in his " Narrative of a Voyage to Greenland," by Scoresby, whose 
writings have thrown so much valuable light upon the economy 
ci the Polar seas, will a^rd some idea of the conduct of th^ bear 
on the ice. 

In the summer of 1820, " the ship, a Hull whaler, was moored 
to a piece of ice, on which, at a considerable distance, a large bear 
was observed prowling about for prey. One of the ship's com- 
pany, emboldened by an artificial courage, derived from the free 
use of rum, which, in his economy, he had stored for special 
occasions, undertook to pursue and attack the bear that was within 
view. Armed only with a whale-lance, he, resolutely, and against 
all persuasion, set out on his adventurous exploit. A fiitiguing 
journey of about half a league, over a yielding sur&ce of snoW 
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tnd ragged hummocks, brought him within a few yards of the 
enemy, which, to his surprise, undauntedly faced him, and seemed 
to invite him to the combat. His courage being by this time 
greatly subdued, partly by evaporation of the stimulus, and partly 
by the undismayed, and even threatening aspect of the bear, he 
levelled his lance in an attitude suited either for ofiensive or de- 
fensive action, and stopped. The bear also stood still. In vain 
the adventurer tried to rally courage to make the attack; his 
enemy was too formidable, and his attitude too imposing. Id 
vain, also, he shouted, advanced his lance, and made feints of 
attack ; the enemy, either not understanding, or despising such 
unmanliness, obstinately stood his ground. Already the limbs 
of the sailor began to quiver ; but the fear of ridicule from his 
messmates had its influence, and he yet scarcely dared to retreat. 
Bruin, however, possessing less reflection, or being regardless of 
consequences, began with audacious boldness to advance. His 
nigh approach, and unshaken step, subdued the last spark of 
bravery, and that dread of ridicule, which had hitherto upheld 
our adventurer: he turned and fled. But now was the time of 
danger. The flight of the sailor encouraged the bear, in turn, to 
pursue, and, being better practised in snow travelling, he rapid y 
gained upon the fugitive. The whale-lance, his only weapon of 
defence, encumbering him in his retreat, he threw it down, and 
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kept on. This fortunately excited the bear*8 attention* He 
stopped, pawed it, bit it, and then renewed the chase. Again 
he was at the heeb of the panting seaman, who, conscious of the 
£iTorable efiects of the lance, dropped one of his mittens. The 
stratagem succeeded ; and while bruin stopped to examine it, the 
fugitive, improving the interval, again made considerable progress 
ahead. Still the bear resumed the pursuit with a most provoking 
perseverance, except when arrested by another mitten; and 
finally, by a hat, which he tore to shreds between his fore-teeth 
and paws, and would, no doubt, soon have made the incautious 
adventurer his victim, who was now rapidly losing strength, but 
for the prompt and well-timed assistance of his ship-mates, who, 
observing that the ailiur had assumed a dangerous aspect, sallied 
out to his rescue. The little phalanx opened him a passage, and 
then stood to receive his bold assailant. Though now beyond the 
reach of his adversary, the dismayed fugitive continued onwards, 
impelled by his fears, until he fairly reached the shelter of his ' 
riiip. The bear once more came to a stand, and for a moment 
seemed to survey his enemies with all the consideration of an 
experienced general, when, finding them too numerous for a hope 
of success, he very wisely wheeled about, and succeeded in 
making a safe and honorable retreat." 

Whether the bear would, in this case, have fled from the sailor, 
if the latter had at once gone boldly in with his weapon, instead 
<^ pausing in fear and brandishing it, is not known ; and there are 
no doubt instances in which the bear does attack a man, though 
the grand object of attraction for him is carrion and ofiitl. It is 
the flesh of the seal, the odour of which becomes very rank, 
which allures him to the huts of the northern people, just as it is 
the larder, and not the people which attracts the black bear of 
America to the habitations of the back settlers ; and the instances 
in which he attacks the people or their domestic animals are few, 
and confined to those times at which his proper food fails. 

From the nature of their food, the flesh of the polar bear is 
more rank and fishy, and less agreeable to the taste than that of 
the land bears, though, with the exception of the liver, which has 
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r^^^boan foim^, to be poisonous, all the parts of the anindal aid. wholen 
I V^T T^ muscle is whitish, and soft and tender, considering^ 
f t^e st];eiigth of the animal. The fat resembles tallow, and meba 
1^ a transparent oil, which has no offensive smell. Thx 
1^^ is, Tery. serviceable, as well as handsome, for a variety of 
(|pmQStic purposes f and to the northern people it is an article of *^ 
considQiabiQ value. The Greenlanders pull it off entire, and; 
invert it like a sack, into which a person creeps and finds a watbi. 
1^ comfortable bed. The natives about Hudson's Bay dress it 
tg^a v^ry pliable consistency. They stretch it on a patch ofr 
i^W; and stake it down till it is stiffly frozen, then they scrape it 
til^tixeyaee the.iopts of the hair ; after which they leave it some^ 
^[^ toblea^ch and dry, and it soon becomes perfectly cloan, beauti-. 
fully white, and very flexible. 

i^i|e doipei^c n^mners of these powerful animals are not much* 
koav^ The pairing season is understood to bq in July andi 
^ugua^t ; m^ such is the attachment of the pair, that if <H>e is 
l^ed, the^ other remains fondling the dead body, and wiU suftr 
itself tp be killed rather than leave it. The females retire^ to tfaeip 
hybridation about Christmas^ sooner or later, according to tha^ 
spasq|[^ Th^e are often excavated in the snow* and the aiwah. 
remain dormant in them till about th^ first of April, when they» 
cqmev al)|^ji w^th their cubs, usually twp in number, which are 
the^ c^ot(t the size of rabbits. She is exceedingly attached tOi 
tbe?ii,and nothing but death itself can pvit an end to her attentions^ 
"^jJPWithey aye mortally wounded, sbe^will fondle them, tuyn them^ 
oy^r, licl^ them* ofifer them food, and pay even i^orq tender attention, 
thag. mapy human beings ; and when she finds that all her. efibrUij 
afe unavailing, sh^ moans most piteously. 
'^e following is 'one of the many instanqes^ of this.ma^rnali 

op.:—. 
<f.£^j.y.in tf^moming^the manat the mast head. gi^VjS notice, 
that threes beajrs were making their way very fa^t over the ice,. 
agd. directing their cqurse towards the ship. They hi^ ^probably 
by^a invited by t^Q, blubber .of a sea-horse, whiph thq n^n hadi 
*8i.^%%?t ^-i^^^.waj^ burning w the ice^attbe time cf tjieici 
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approach. They proved to be a she-bear and her two cubs; 
but the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran eagerly 
to the fire, and drew out from the fiames part of the flesh of the 
^ea-horse, which remained unconsumcd, and ate it voraciously. 
The crew from the ship threw great pieces of the flesh, which 
they had still left, upon the ice, which the old bear carried away 
singly, laid every piece before her cubs, and dividing them, gave 
each a share, reserving but a small portion for herself. As she 
^ras carrying away the last piece, they levelled their muskets at 
the cubs, and shot them both dead : and in her retreat, they 
wounded the dam, but not mortall3% 

"It would have drawn tears of pity from any but unfeeling 
minds, to have marked the aflectionate concern manifested by this 
poor beast, in the last moments of her expiring young. Though 
she was sorely wounded, and could but just crawl to the place 
where they lay, she carried the lump of flesh she had fetched 
away, as she had done the others beforo, toro it in pieces, and 
laid it down before them ; and when she saw that they refused to 
eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and then upon the other, 
and endeavored to raise them up. All this while it was piteous 
to hear her moan. When she found she could not stir them, she 
went off, and when at some distance, looked back and moaned ; 
and that not availing to entice them away, she returned, and 
smelling around them, began to lick their wounds. She went 
ofl!* a second time as before ; and having crawled a few paces 
looked agaiklhehindher» and for some time stood moaning. But, 
still her cubfr not rising to follow her, she returned to them again, 
and with sigfis of inexpressible fondness went round first one and 
then the otlfer, pawing them, and moaning. Finding at last that 
they were cold and lifeless, she raised her head towards the ship, 
and growled^ her resentment at the murderers ; which they re- 
turned with a' volley of musket balls. She fell between her 
cubs, and died-Iicking their wounds." 

Many other instances might be quoted, illustrative of the 
character of these singular animals, — animals which are perhaps 
more characteristic of those dismal regions to which they ar9 
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confined, than the animals, of almost any other region. They 
dwell, as it were, upon the very verge of the living world, being 
found as far to the north as the restless foot of human discovery 
has penetrated ; and they are perhaps the only animals not de- 
cidedly and habitually inhabitants of the sea, which are found in 
every longitude, and are in all longitudes exactly the same. We 
cannot say positively that they range across the pole of the earth's 
rotation, and pass from Asia to America, and from America to 
Asia by that route, because there is a zone round the pole of 
which we have no knowledge. But as the observations of the 
recent voyagers for discovery in the Arctijc regions, corroborated 
by some other circumstances, lead us to conclude that the latitude 
of the magnetic pole (or poles) has the maxium of cold, and that 
the climate of the pole of rotation is not so severe, we may there- 
fore suppose, without any violent straining of theory, that, in the 
perpetual day which reigns there for a longer period than in the 
limits of their habitation southward, the polar bears range over 
the whole polar zone, till those confines where the sea is too clear 
of ice for their habits ; and that they are thus the only animals 
which have the command of all the meridians on the globe. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BUNTINa THB AMSRIOAN BLACK BEAB. 

HE bkck bear is found throaghoat 
North America, from the 
shores of the Arctic Sea 
to its southern extremity* 
That they must have ex* 
isted in great numbers 
throughout this extent of 
country, before its settle- 
ment by Europeans, may 
be easily believed, from 
the immense number of 
dons which can even now be procured of this animal. About 
thirty-six years ago, one hundred and ninety-two thousand four 
hundred and ninety-seven bear skins were exported from Quebec ; 
in the year 1822, the Hudson's Bay Company exported three 
thousand skins of the black bear. 

On the wooded portions of the rocky mountains, Captains Clark 
and Lewis saw black bears, and subsequently found them on the 
great plains of the Columbia, and in the tract of country lying 
between these plains and the Pacific »Ocean« Occasionally they 
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are found throughout the territories of the United States, in the 
wooded and mooatainous regions, and in unsettled districts. Their 
akins are of greae mm to the inhabitants a» «> substitute for 
manufactured wooti^ns, such as blankets, dbc. 

Under *ott}faary circumstances the black bear ia no6 remarkable 
for its ferocity, nor is it in the habit of attacking man without 
being provoked. When wounded, h^ turns on his enemy with 
prodigious energy and defends himself daringly. During the 
couphng s6Mon, this disposition is more fully shown,^ as the males 
are then mow eaetitedv and are consequently iess lazy amf clumsy 
than they an^in the autumn. If thi» bear is taken when young, 
it is easily domesticated, and taught many tricks ; he is frequently 
to be seen exhibited by showmen as a '' learned" bear. 

In the northern part of the American continent, the subter- 
raneous retreats of the black bear may be easily discovered by 
the mist which uniformly hangs about the entrance of the den, 
aa the animal's heat and breathing prevent the mouth of the cave 
frotti being entirely closed, however deep the snow may be. As 
the black bear usually retires to his winter quarters before any 
quantity of snow has fallen, and does not again- venture abroad till 
the end of March or the beginning of April, he therefore spends 
at least four months in a state of torpidity, and: without obtaining 
food. It is therefore not very surprieing^ though then ]^mr^ gfoefe 
into his winter quarters excessively fat, that he should oome forth 
in the spring a melancholy picture of emaciation i 

The black bear is sometimes destroyed by blocking up the 
mouth of the cave with logs of wood, and then suddenly break- 
ing open the top of it, they kill the animal with a spear or gun;, 
this method is, however, considered both cowardly and wanton, as 
the bear can neither escape nor offer the slightest injury to his 
merciless destroyers. The northern Indians display great in- 
genuity in the manner in which they throw the noose around the 
neck of this animal, but the barbarous way in which they 
despatch him with the hatchet or tomahawk, after having drawn 
him to the top of his hole, has httle in it to admire. 

Sk»netime8 he is caught in traps, strong steel ones chained to 
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a tree and laid in a path which has heen partially stained with 
blood, hy drawing a newly killed carcass along it. At other times 
a noose, suspended from a strong hough, is substituted for the 
trap, in a path similarly prepared. The bear, whose sense of 
smell is exceedingly keen, alway follows upon the track along 
which a dead animal has been drawn, even although it has left 
no trace perceptible by the human senses. 

The common mode of hunting this bear is by two or three 
well-trained dogs. When he finds that he is pursued, he gene- 
rally pushes forward for eight or ten miles, and sometimes more, 
in nearly a straight course. But when the dogs come up to him, 
he turns and strikes at them with his paws, the blows of which 
are so severe, that one of them taking effect, would instantly fell 
the strongest dog to the ground. The great art in trainmg the 
dogs consists in teaching them to avoid these blows, and keep ' 
harassing the animal till he is exhausted. When that is the 
case, he climbs a tree to the height of twenty or thirty feet, at 
the root of which the dogs remain and << give tongue" till the 
hunter makes his appearance. When the hunter appears, the 
bear drops to the ground, not for the purpose of attacking him, 
but of making a new efibrt at escape from the now increased 
number of his pursuers. But, as he is heated by the effort of 
climbing and by the faU, though bears, from their form and also 
the nature of their covering, fall with much less injury than any 
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Other animal of the same weight, he is much more amioyed by the 
dof^s than before. This makes him take to a tree again for refuge, 
he then climbs as high as it will bear him, and endeavors to con- 
ceal himself among the ^ck fcJiage. The hunter now strikes 
against the trunk of tbe ttem as if he were felling it, which soon 
puts the beaar ki notioii* He tmkm his way to the extremity of 
a long and le^y WvokA, at wkidi Ite draws himself partially into 
the form of utiaB^Mid 4i«pl tlewn, often from such a height as 
that he rebounds mf agaxft fef several feet, as if he were an 
elastic substance, tfe <ised nguin from this fall, still uninjured, 
and seeks safety by fliglit as before* His exertions are, however 
80 much greater than those of his pursuers, that, whatever may 
he his strength, they in time wear him out, and he is uhimatelj^ 
shot, either when standing up to give battle to the dogs, or t^heA 
attempting to hide himself behind the trunk of a tfee. SuCh xA 
the mode of bear hunting where there are trees ; but in the larg;^ 
open pmiries he runs much farther, and the hunt is one of 
greater ardor, unless when he isr shot at an early stage ; but, if 
the marksman is not skilful, shooting is rather a dangetoifid 
matter while the bear is unexhausted, as the pain arouses all his 
strength, and arms him with the most desperate powers of revenge, 
so that he would be too much both for dogs and hunter. Tree- 
ing a bear in a canoe, as represented in the opposite engraving, 
is a nice operation ; but it is not an easy mode of capture. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 




HUNTING THB LLAMA. 

-XyAPT. GEORGE SHELVOCKE. an 

\f / Englishman, who sailed round the 

"^^ ^\ ^^^^^ ^^ 1719-22, thus describes the 

"''f llamas which he saw at Arica in 



Peru : — 

<<For the carriage of the guana the people at 

Arica generally use that sort of little camels 

which the Indians of Peru call Uarrms; the 
Chilese, chUihneque; and the Spaniards, cameras de la tierra, or 
native sheep. The heads of these animals are small in proportion 

8 
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to their bodies, and are somewhat in shape between the head of a 
horse and that of a sheep, the upper lip being cleft, like that of a 
hare, through which they can spit to the distance of ten paces 
against any one who olfends them ; and if the spittle happens to 
fall on the face of a person, it causes a red, itchy spot. Their 
necks are long and concavely bent downwards, like that of a camel, 
which animal they greatly resemble, except in having no bunch on 
their backs, and in being much SHMilier. Their ordinary height is 
from four feet to four and a half, and their ordinary burden does 
not exceed an hundred weight. They walk, holding up their 
heads, with wonderful gravity, and at so regular a pace, as no 
beating can quici^n. At night it is impossible to make them move 
with their loads, for they lie down till these are taken off, and then 
go to graze. Th^ ordinary food is a sort of grass, called yeho, 
somewhat like a smtali rush, but finer, and has a sharp point, with 
which all the mountains are covered exclusively. They eat little, 
and never drink, so that they are easily m^tintained. They have 
cloven feet, iike sheep, and are used at the mines to carry* ore to 
the mills ; and, as soon as loaded they set off without any guide to 
the place where they are usually unloaded. 

*^ They have a sort of spur above the foot, which renders them 
sure-footed among the rocks, as it serves as a sort of hook to hold 
by.* Their hair, or wool rather, is long, white, gray, and russet, 
in spots, and fine, but much inferior to that of the vicunna (vigonia,) 
and has a strong and disagreeable scent. 

" The vicunna is shaped much like the llama, but much smaller 
and lighter, their wool being extraordinarily fine, and much valued. 
These animals are often hunted after the following manner : — Many 
Indians gather together, and drive them into some narrow pass, 
across which they have previously extended cords about four feet 
from the ground, having bits of wool or cloth hanging to them at 
small distances. This so frightens them that they dare not pass, 
and they gather together in a string, when the Indians kill them 
with stones tied to the ends of leather thongs. Should any guanacos 

* This is fabulous. 
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iiappen to be among the flock, these leap over the cords, and are 
followed b}' all the vicunnas. These guanacos are larger and more 
ccrf ulcnt, and are also called vncachas. 

''There is yet another animal of this kind called alpagnet /alpa- 
cas,) having wool of extraordinary finene^; but their legs are 
shorter, and their snouts contracted in such a manner, as to give 
them some reseriiblancc to the human countenance. 

<<The Indians make several uses of these creatures; some of 
which carry burdens of about an hundred weight. Their wool 
serves to make stufis, cords, and sacks ; their bones we used (on 
the construction of weaver's utensils ; and their dung is employee 
as fuel for dressing meat and warming their huts."* 

The mode of killing the vigonias, described by Shelvocke, pre 
vails in Chili and Peru at the present day. It is affirmed that 
eighty thousand are thus killed every year solely for their wool, 
and that the species does not appear to diminish.! Gregoire de 
Bolivar says, that in his time the llamas were so numerous, that 
four millions were killed every year for their flesh, and that three 
hundred thousand were employed at the mines of Potosi. The 
extraordinary multiplication of animal life in South America is 
familiar to every reader : the pampas are covered with troops of 
wild horses, and the oxen are slaughtered by hundreds for their 
fikms alone. In the Memoirs of Greneral Miller, an Englishman in 
the service of the republic of Peru, it is stated, that wood was 
fomierly so scarce and cattle so plentiful, that sheep were driven 
into the furnaces of limekilns, in order to answer the purposes of 
foel ; and that a decree of the king of Spain, prohibiting this barba- 
^us custom, is still preserved in the archives of Buenos Ayres. 

This extraordinary abundance of animal food, and the equal 
fertility of many districts, where the finest fruits grow spontaneously, 
and only require the trouble of being gathered, has had a marked 
effect in retarding the improvement of the natives of South America. 
They are neither a pastoral nor an agricultural people ; and thus, 
axutrounded by partial civilization, they remain without any excite* 

^ Kerr's CoUeotioa of Yoyages, vol z. p. 462. f Diet Classique. 
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ment to labor, which alone could improve their moral and physical 
condition. Humboldt has beautifully described the state of primitive 
rudeness in which many of the tribes of South America remain—^ 
partly from their geographical position, and partly from the spon- 
taneous bounty of their chmate ; — 

*< When we attentively examine this wild part of America, we 
appear to be carried back to the first ages, when the earth was 
peopled step by step — we seem to assist at the birth of human 
societies. In the Old World, we behold the pastoral life prepare 
a people of huntsmen for the agricultural life. In the New World, 
we look in vain for these progressive developments of civilization— 
these moments of repose — these resting-places in the life of a people. 
The luxury of vegetation embarrasses the Indian in the chase. As 
the rivers are like arms of the sea, the depth of the water for many 
months prevents their fishing. Those species of ruminating animals 
which constitute the riches of the people of the Old World, are 
wanting in the New. The bison and the musk-ox have not yet 
been reduced to the domestic state ; the enormous multiplication 
of the llama and the guanaco has not produced in the natives the 
habits of the pastoral hfe." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

HUNTING THE BEIN— BEEB. 



HE REIN DEER is found in moet 
of the northern regions of Europe, 
Asia, and America. Its general 
height is about four feet and a half. 
The color is brown above and white 
beneath ; but as the animal advances 
in age it often becomes of a grayish 
white. The hoofs are long, large, 
and black. Both sexes are furnished 
with horns, but those of the male axe 
much the largest. To the Laplanders this animal is the substitute 
for the horse, the cow, the goat, and the sheep : and is their only 
wealth. The milk affords them cheese ; the flesh food ; the skin, 
clothing ; of the tendons they make bow-strings, and when split, 
thread ; of the horns, glue ; and of the bones, spoons. During the 
winter, the Rein-deer supplies the want of a horse, and draws 
sledges with amazing swiftness over the frozen lakes and rivers, or 
over the snow, which at that time covers the whole country. In-, 
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numerable sire the uses, the comforts, and advantages which the 
poor inhabitants of this dreary ciimatife derive from this animal. 
We cannot sum them up better than in the beautiful language of 
the poet: — 

Their Rein-4e«r fbrm ttieir riches. TlMd their tents, 
Their robes, thfrfr beds, and all their homely wealth 
Supples their wholesome fare, and eheerful cups: 
Ob^icqaioii- at tlieir call, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled their neeks, and whirl themnrifb 
O'er bill and dale, heaped into one expanse 
or marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep, 
Wit. I a Wuo crust of ice nnbonnded glazed. 

The mode of hunting the wild rein-deer by th« Laplanders, the 
Esquimaux, and the Indians of North America, have been accurately 
described by various travellers. We select the following accounts 
from the interesting narratives of Captain Lyon and Captain Frank- 
lin. Captain Lyon says : — 

<< The rein-deer visits the polar regions at the latter end of May 
or the early part of June, and remains until late in September. On 
his first arrival he is thin, and his fiesh is tasteless^ but the short 
summer is sufficient to fatten him to two or three inches on the 
haunches. When feeding on the level ground, an Esquimaux 
makes no attempt to approach him, but should a few rocks be near, 
the wary hunter feels secure of hid prey. Behind one of these he 
cautiously creeps, and having kid himself very close, with his 
bow and arrow before him, he imitates the bellow of the deer wheA 
calling to each other. Sometimes, for more complete deception, 
the hunter wears his deer-skin coat and hood so drawn over his 
bead as to resemble, in a great measure, the unsuspecting animal 
he is enticing. Though the bellow proves a considerable attrac- 
tion, yet if a man has great patience he may do without it, afMf 
may be equally certain that his prey will ultimately come to ex- 
amine him ; the rein-deer being an inquisitive animal, and at the 
Bame time so silly, that if he- sees any suspicious object which is 
not actually chasing him, he will gradually, and after many caper- 
mgs, and forming repeated circles, approach nearer and nearer to 
it. The Esquimaux rarely shoot until the creature is within twelve 
ices, and I have frequently been told of their being killed at a 
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mack shorter distance. It is to be observed that the hunters never 
appear openly, but employ stratagem for their purpose ; thus, by 
patience and ingenuity, rendering their rudely-formed bows, and 
still worse arrows, as eflective as the ritlos of Europeans. When 
two men hunt in company, they sometimes purprjscly show them- 
selves to the deer, and when his ntieniion is Ailly engaged, walk 
slowly away from him, one before the other. The deer follows, 
and when the hunters arrive near a st( n*\ ihc fororm st drops behind 
it and prepares his bow, while his companion continues walkin:^ 
steadily forward. This latter, the deer still follows unsuspectingly, 
and thus passes near the conceah^d man who takes a deliberate 
aim and kills the animal. When the deer assemble in herds, 
there are particular passes which they invariably take, and on 
being driven to them are killed by arrows by the men, while tho 
Women with shouts drive them to the water. Here they swim 
with the ease and activity < f water-dogs, tlie people in kayaks 
chasing and easily spearing them ; the carcasses float, and the 
hunter then presses forward and kills as many as he finds in his 
track. No springs or traps are used in the capture of mese animals, 
as is practised to the southward, in consequence of the total absence 
of standing wood."'^ 

Captain Franklin describes the mode in which the Dog-rib 
Indians kill the rein-deer, which he had from Mr. Wentzel. 

" The hunters go in pairs, the foremost man carrying in one 
hand the hom& and part of the skin of the head of a deer, and in 
the other a small bundle of twigs, against which he, from time to 
time, rubs the horns, imitating the gestures peculiar to the animal. 
His comrade follows, treading exactly in his footsteps, and holding 
the guns of both in a horizontal position, so that the muzzles project 
under the arms of him who carries the head. Both hunters have 
a fillet of white skin round their foreheads, and the foremost has a 
strip of the same round his wrists. They approach the herd by 
degrees, raising their legs very slowly, but setting them down some- 
what suddenly, after the manner of a deer, and always taking 
care to lift their right or left feet simultaneously. . If any of the 

* Private JournaL 
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herd leaye ofi* feeding to gaze upon this extraordinary phenomenon, 
it instantly stops, and the head hegins to play its part hy licking 
its shoulders, and performing other necessary movements. In this 
way the hunters attain the yery centre of the herd without exciting 
suspicion, and have leisure to single out the fattest. The hindmost 
man then pushes forward his comrade's gun, the, head is dropped, 
and they both fire nearly at the same instant. The deer scamper 
off, the hunters trot after them : in a short time the poor animals 
halt to ascertain the cause of their terror ; their foes stop at the 
same moment, and having loaded as they ran, greet the gazers 
with a second fatal discharge. The consternation of the deer in- 
creases; and sometimes a great part of the herd is destroyed 
within the space of a few hundred yards." 

In a country which afibrds such an uncertain supply of food, 
and whose climate is so severe, through a great part of the year, as 
Lapland, the progress of civilization can never be very considerable. 
The people must of necessity lead a wandering life, imiting the 
hunting and the pastoral character ; but incapable, from physical 
causes, of puteuing the arts of agriculture, or entering largely into 
the communications of commerce. But what civilization exists, or 
may exist amongst them, is wholly to be ascribed to their best 
possession — the rein-deer. It is not, therefore, incompatible with 
the great arrangements by which thp universe has been created, 
and is supported, to believe that the rein-deer has been specially 
bestowed upon the inhabitants of the polar regions, as an improve- 
ment of their necessary lot, in the same way that the locality of 
the camel has been fixed in the sandy and stony deserts of Asia 
and Africa. The poor Laplander knows the value of the faithful 
creature which afibrds him food, clothing, and the means of trans- 
port ; and he ofiers his homage of thanksgiving to the Great Author 
of nature, who has given him this companion of his wanderings. 
Whether the native of the polar regions hunt the wild deer amidst 
the icy mountains,— .be hurried by his aid across the frozen wastes,— !• 
or wander with his family and his herds, till the long winter begins, 
almost without any gradation, to succeed the short summer, — the lives 
of the Laplander and of the rein-deer are inseparably united. 
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A BISON mrST OF MR. CATLIN AND M. CHARDOX. 

^R. GEORGE CATLIN, an Ameri- 
can artist, resided for many years 
among the wildest of the Western 
Indians, of whose manners, cus- 
toms, and character, he has given 
the most lively and amusing 
description' in his ^* Letters and 
Notes." From this work we 
copy the following extract, which 
includes an account of one of his 
hunting excursions, while he was in the Indian country. 

The several tribes of Indians inhabiting the regions of the Upper 
Missouri, are undoubtedly the finest looking, best equipped, and 
most beautifully costumed of any on the Continent. They live in 
a country well-stocked with buffaloes and wild horses, which furnish 
them an excellent and easy living ; their atmosphere is pure, which 
produces good health and long life : and they are the most inde- 
pendent -lind the happiest races of Indians I have met v/ith; they 
are all entirely in a state of primitive wildness, and consequently 
are picturesque and handsome, almost beyond description. Nothing 
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in the world, of its kind, can possibly surpass in beauty and grace, 
some of their games and amusements — ^their gambols and parades, 
oi which I shall speak and paint hereafter. 

As for as my travels have yet led me into the Indian country, I 
have more than realized my former predictions, that those Indians 
who could be foimd most entirely in a state of nature, with the 
least knowledge of civilized society, would be found to be the most 
cleanly in their persons, elegant in their dress and manners, and 
enjoying life to the greatest perfection. Of such tribes, perhaps 
the Crows and Blackfeet stand first ; and no one would be able to 
appreciate the richness and elegance (and even taste, too,) with 
which some of these people dress, without seeing them in their 
own country. I will do all I can, however, to make their looks as 
well as customs known to the world ; I will paint with my brush 
and scribble with my pen, and bring their plumes and plumage, 
dresses, weapons, &c., and every thing but the Indian himself, to 
prove to the world the assertions which I have made above. 

Every one of these red sons of the forest (or rather of the prairie) 
is a knight and lord— his squaws are his slaves ; the only things 
which he deems worthy of his exertions are to mount his snorting 
steed, with his bow and quiver slung, his arrow-shield upon his 
arm, and his long lance glistening in the war-parade ; or, divested 
of all his plumes and trappings, armed with a simple bow and 
quiver, to plunge his steed amongst the flying herds of bufliiloes, 
and with his sinewy bow, which he seldom bends in vain, to drive 
deep to life's fountain the whizzing arrow. 

The buflalo herds, which graze in almost countless numbers on 
these beautiful prairies, aflbrd them an abundance of meat ; and 
so much is it preferred to all other, that the deer, the elk, and the 
antelope sport upon the prairies in herds in the greatest security ; 
as the Indians seldom kill them, unless they want their skins for a 
dress. The buffalo (or more correctly speaking, bison) is a noble 
animal that r6ams over the vast prairies, from the borders of Mexico 
on the south, to Hudson's Bay on the north. Their size^ some- 
what above that of our common bullock, and their flesh of a delicious 
flavor, resembling and equalling that of fat beef. Their flesh, 
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whch is easily procured, furnishes the savages of these vast regions 
the means of a wholesome and good subsistence, and they live 
almost exclusively upon it — converting the skins, horns, hoofs and 
bones, to the construction of dresses, shields, bows, &c. The 
bufialo bull is one of the most formidable and frightful looking 
animals in the world w^hen excited to resistance : his long shaggy 
mane hangs in great profusion over his neck and shoulders, and 
often extends quite down to the ground. The cow is less in 
stature, and less ferocious ; though not much less wild and frightful 
in her appearance. 

The mode in which these Indians kill this noble animal is spirited 
and thrilling in the extreme ; and I must in a future epistle, give 
you a minute account of it, I have almost daily accompanied 
parties of Indians to see the fun, and have often shared in it myself; 
but much oftener ran my horse by their sides, to see how the thing 
was done^ — ^to study the modes and expressions of these splendid 
scenes, which I am industriously putting upon the canvas. 
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They are all (or nearly so) killed with arrows and the lance, 
while at full speed ; and the reader may easily imagine^ that these 
scenes altord the most spirited and picturesque views of the sporting 
kind that can possibly be seen. 

At present I will give a little sketch of a bit of fun I joined in 
yesterday, with Mr. M<Kenzie and a number of his men, without 
the company or aid of Indians. 

I mentioned the other day, that M<Kenzie's table from day to 
day groans under the weight of bufialo tongues and beaver's tails, 
and other luxuries of this western land. He has within his Fort 
a spacious ice-house, in which he preserves his meat fresh for any 
length of time required : and sometimes, when his larder runs low, 
he starts out, rallying some ^ve or six of his best hunters (not to 
hunt, but to "go for meat"). He leads the party, mounted on his 
favorite buflalo horse (u e, the horse amongst his whole group 
which is best trained to run the buffalo,) trailing a light and short 
gun in his hand, such an one as he can most easily reload whilst 
his horse is at full speed. 

Such was the condition of the ice-house yesterday morning, 
which caused these self-catering gentlemen to cast their eyes with 
a wishful look over the prairies ; and such was the plight in which 
our host took the lead, and I, and then Mons. Chardon, and Ba'tiste 
D6fonde and Tullock (who is a trader amongst the Crows, and is 
here at this time, with a large party of that tribe,) and there were 
several others whose names I do not know. 

As we were mounted and ready to start, M<Kenzie called up 
some four or five of his men, and told them to follow immediately 
on our trail, with as many one-horse carts, which they were to 
harness up, to bring home the meat ; <* ferry them across the river 
in a scow," said he, <<and following our trail through th<3 bottom, 
you will find us on the plain yonder, between the Yellow Stone 
and Missouri rivers, with meat enough tD load you home. My 
watch on yonder bluff* has just told us by his signab, that there are 
cattle a plenty on that spot, and we are going there as fast as 
possible." We all crossed the river, and galloped away a couple 
of miles or so, when we mounted the bluff*; and to be sure, as was 
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eaid, there was in full view of us a fine herd of some four or &▼• 
hundred buffiiloes, perfectly at rest, and in their own estimatioQ 
(probably) perfectly secure. Some were grazing, and others were 
Ijring down and sleeping ; we advanced within a mile or so of them 
in full yiew, and came to a halt. Mens. Chardon << tossed the 
feather'* (a custom always observed, to try the course of the wind,) 
and we commenced <* stripping" as it is termed (t. e. every man 
strips himself and his horse of every extraneous and unnecessary 
appendage of dress, &c., that might be an incumbrance in running :) 
hats are laid ofi*, and coats, and bullet pouches ; sleeves are rolled up, 
a handkerchief tied tightly around the head, and another aroand the 
waist-— cartridges are prepared and placed in the waistcoat pockett 
or a half a dozen bullets "throwed into the mouth," &c., dbc., all 
o[ which takes up some ten or fifteen minutes, and is not, in appear- 
ance or in efi^t, unlike a council of war. Our leader lays the 
whole plan of the chase, and preliminaries all fixed, guns charged 
and ramrods in our hands, we mount and start for the onset. The 
horses are all trained fi^r this business, and seem to enter into it 
with as much enthusiasm, and with as restless a spirit as the riders 
themselves. Whil^ << stripping" and mounting, they exhibit the 
most restless impatience ; and when « approaching" — (which is, 
all of us abreast, upon a slow walk, and in a straight line towards 
the herd, until they discover us and run,) they all seem to have 
caught entirely the spirit of the chase, for the laziest nag amongst 
them prances with an elasticity in his step— champing his bit— hie 
ears erect — his eyes strained out of his head, and fixed upon the 
game before him, whilst ho trembles under the saddle of his rider. 
In this way we carefully and silently marched, until within some 
forty or fifty rods ; when the herd discovering us, wheeled and 
laid their course in a mass. At this instant we started ! (and all 
mu9t start, for no one could check the fury of those steeds at that 
moment of excitement,) and away all sailed, and over the prairie 
flew, in a cloud of dust which was raised by their trampling hoo&. 
M«Kenzie was foremost in the throng, and soon dashed off amidst 
the dust and was out of sight — he was after the fattest and the 
fastest. I had discovered a huge bull whose shoulders towered 

■*• 
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abore the whole band, and I picked my way through the crowd to 
get alongside of him. I went not for «*meat," but for a trophy f 
I wanted his head and horns. I dashed along: through the thunder- 
ing mass, as they swept away over the plain, scarcely able to tell 
whether I was on a bufialo*s back or my horse— -hit, and hooked, 
and jostled about, till at length I found myself alongside of my 
game, when I gave him a shot, as I passed him. I saw guns flash 
in several directions' about me, but I heard them not. Amidst the 
tcampling throng, Mons. Chardon had wounded a stately bull, and 
at this moment was passing him again with his piece levelled for 
' another shot ; they were both at full speed and I also, within the 
reach of the muzzle of my gun, when the bull instantly turned 
and receiving the horse upon his horns, the ground received poor 
Chardon, who made a frog's leap of some twenty feet or more over 
the boll's back, and almost under my horse's heels. I wheeled 
my horse as soon as possible and rode back, where lay poor Char- 
don, gasping to start his breath again ; and within a few paces of 
him his huge victim, with his heels high ia the air, and the horae 
Ijring across him. I dismounted instantly, but Chardon was raising 
himself on his hands, with his eyes and mouth full oi dirt, and 
feeling for his gun, which lay about thirty feet in advance of him. 
" Heaven spare you ! are you hurt, Chardon T" « Hi— hk— hie 

h ie hie - h ie n o , ■ 

hi e n o no, I believe not. Oh! this is not much« 

Mons. Cataline— this is nothing new — but this is a hard piece of 
ground here— hie— oh ! hie !" At this the poor fellow fainted, but 
in a few monents arose, picked up his gun, took his horse by the 
bit ; which then opened Ub eyes, and with a hie and a tigA— -uohk ! 
sprang upon its feet-Hihook ofi* the dirt — and here we were, all 
upon our legs again, save the bull, whose fate had been more sad 
than that of either. 

1 turned my eyes in the direction where the herd had fsoat^ and 
oui companions in pursuit, and nothing could be seen of them, nor 
indication, except the cloud of dust which they left behind them. 
At I little distance on the right, however, I beheld my huge victim 
endeaycmng to mi^e as much head-way as he possibly could. 
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from this dangerous groandy upon three legs. I galloped off lo 
him, sod at my approach he wheeled around— and bristled up tot 
battle ; he seemed to know perfectly well that he could not escape 
from me, and resolved to meet his enemy and death as biarely as 
potsible. 

I found that my shot had entered him a little too &r forward* 
breaking one of his shoulders, and lodging in his breast^ and from 
^ ▼cry great weight it was impossible ior him to make much 
adFance upon me. As I rode up within a few paces of him* he 
would bristle up with fury enough in his look$ alone, almost to 
snnihtiate me ; and making one lunge at me, would fall, upon his 
neck and nose, so that I found the sagacity of my horse ak»e 
enough to keep me out of reach of danger : and I drew from my 
pocket my sketch-book, kid my gun across my lap, and commenced 
taking his likeness. He stood stiffened up, and swelling with 
awful yengeance, which was sublime for a picture, but which he 
OMdd not Tent upon me. I rode around him and sketched him in 
numerous attitudes ; sometimes he would lie down, and I would 
then dietch him ; then throw my cap at him, and rousing him on 
his legs, zally a new expression, and sketch him again. 

In this way I added to my sketch-book some invaluable sketches 
of this grim-risaged monster, who knew not that he was standing 
for his likeness. 

No man on earth can imagine what is the look and expressioQ 
of such a subject before him as this was. I defy the world to pro- 
duce another animal that can look so frightful as a huge buffido 
bull, when wounded aa he was, turned round for battle, and swell- 
ing with rage ;— -his eyes bloodshot, and his long shaggy mane 
hanging to the ground,— his mouth open, and his horrid rage 
hissing in streams c^ smoke and bkx)d from his mouth and through 
his nostrils, as he is bending forward to spring upon his assailant. 

AfVer I had had the requisite time and opportunity for using my 
pencil, M< Kenzie and his companions came walking their exhausted 
hones back from the chase, and in our rear came four or five carte 
to carry home the meat. The party met from all quarters around 
me and my buffiilo bull, whom I then shot in the head and finished* 
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And being seated together for a few minutes, each one took a smoke 
of the pipe, and recited his exploits, and his << coups" or deaths; 
when all parties had a hearty laugh at me, as a novice, for having 
aimed at an old bull, whose flesh was not suitable for food, and the 
carts were escorted on the trail, to bring away the meat. I rode 
back with Mr. M< Kenzie, who pointed out five cows which he had 
killed, and all of them selected as the fattest and sleekest of the 
herd. This astonishing feat was all performed within the distance 
of one mile — all were killed at full speed, and every one shot 
through the heart. In the short space of time required for a horse 
under ^^fuU whip," to run the distance of one mile, he had dis- 
charged his gun five, and loaded it four times — selected his animals, 
and killed at every shot ! There were six or eight others killed 
at the same time, which altogether furnished, as wiH be seen, 
abundance of freight for the carts ; which returned, as well as 
several packhorses, loaded with the choicest parts, which were cul 
from the animals, and the remainder of the carcasses left a prey for 
the wolves. 

Such is the mode by which white men live in this cauntry-nrach 
the way in which they get their food, and such is one of their 
delightful amusements — at the hazard of every bone in one's body, 
to feel the fine and thrilling exhilaration of the chase for a moment, 
and then as often to upbraid and blame himself for his folly and 
imprudence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A BISHOP HUNTING THE TIGER. 




A Mt ^ PK ^i ^^ ^^*® excellent Bishop Heber, in his journal, 
^^^j•^y AJ has given a narrative of the mode in which a 
tiger-hunt is conducted, full of picturesque efiect, 
and striking from its minute detail : 

"At KuUeanpoor, the young Raja Grourman 
Singh mentioned, in the course of conversation, 
that there was a tiger in an adjoining tope which 
had done a good deal of mischief; that he should have gone after 
if himself had he not been ill, and had he not thought it would be 
a fine diversion for Mr. Boulderson, the collector of the district, and 
rte. I told him I was no sportsman, but Mr. Boulderson's eyes 
sparkled at the name of tiger, and he expressed great anxiety to 
beat up his quarters in the afternoon. Under such circumstances, 
I did not like to deprive him of his sport, as he would not leave me 
by myself, and went, though with no intention of being more than a 
spetactor. Mr. Boulderson, however, advised me to load my 
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pistols for the sake of defence, and lent me a very fine double 
barrelled gun for the same purpose. We set out a little after three 
on our elephants, with a servant behind each howdah, carrying a 
large chatta, which, however, was almost needless. The Raja, in 
spite of his fever, made his appearance too, saying that he could 
not bear to be left behind. A number of people, on fbot and horse- 
back, attended from our own camp and the neighboring villagea, 
and the same sort of interest and delight was evidently excited 
which might be produced in England by a great coursing party. 
The Raja was on a little female elephant, hardly bigger than the 
Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as a poodle. She was a native 
of the neighboring wood, where they are generally, though not 
always, of a smaller size, than those of Bengal and Chittagdng. 
He sat in a low howdah,* with two or three guns ranged beside him 
ready for action. Mr. Boulderson had also a formidable apparatus 
of muskets and fowling-pieces, projecting over his mohout's head. 
We rode about two miles across a plain covered with long jungle 
grass, which very much put me in mind of the country near the 
Cuban. Cluails and wild-fowl arose in great numbers, and beautiful 
antelopes were seen scudding away in all directions." 

The Bishop then describes the beating of the jungle, the rushing 
out of two curious animals of the elk kind, called the *^ mohr,*' and 
the growing anxiety of all the people engaged in the hunt. He 
then proceeds thus : — 

** At last the elephants all drew up their trunks into the air, 
began to roar, and stamp violently with their fore-feet. The Raja's 
little elephant turned short round, and in spite of all her mohout 
(her driver) could say or do, took up her post, to the Raja's great 
annoyance, close in the rear of Mr. Boulderson. The other three 
(for one of my baggage elephants had come out too, the mohout, 
(bough unarmed, not caring to miss the show) went on slowly, but 
boldly, with their trunks raised, their ears expanded, and their 
sagacious little eyes bent intently forward. * We are close upon 
him,' said Mr. Boulderson ; ^ fire where you see the long grass 

* The liowdah is a seat somewhat resembling the body of a gig, and is fastened 
by girths to the back of the elephant 
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flhake, if he rises before you.' Just at that moment my elephant 
stamped again violently^ < There, there/ cried the mohout, < I saw 
his head.* A short roar, or rather loud growl followed, and I saw 
immediately before my elephant's head the motion of some large 
animal stealing through the grass. I fired as directed, and a 
moment after, seeing the motion still more plainly, fired the second 
barrel. Another short growl followed ; the motion was immediately 
quickened, and was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mn 
Boulderson said, < I should not wonder if you hit him that last time ; 
at any rate we shall drive him out of the cover, and then I will 
take care of him.' In fact, at that moment the crowd of horse and 
foot spectators at the jungle side, began to run off in all directions* 
We went on to the place, but found it was a false alarm ; and, in 
fact, we had seen all we were to see of him, and went twice more 
through the jungle in vain. . . • 

<< I asked Mr. Boulderson on our return, whether tiger-hunting 
was generally of this kind, which I could not help comparing to 
that chase of bubbles which enables us in England to pursue an 
otter. In a jungle, he answered, it must always be pretty much 
the same, inasmuch as,-except under very peculiar circumstances, 
or when a tiger felt himself severely wounded, and was roused to 
revenge by despair, his aim was to remain concealed, and to make 
oflT as quietly as possible. It was after he had broken cover, or 
when he found himself in a situation so as to be fairly at bay, that 
the serious part of the sport began, in which case he attacked his 
enemies boldly, and always died fighting. He added, that the lion, 
though not so large or swift an animal as the tiger, was generally 
stronger and more courageous. Those which have been killed in 
Indiii, instead of running away when pursued through a jungle, 
seldom seem to think its cover necessary at all. When they see 
their enemies approaching, they spring out to meet them, open« 
inouthed, in the plain, like the boldest of all animals, a mastiff dog* 
They are thus generally shot with very little trouble ; but if they 
are missed, or only slightly wounded, they are truly formidable 
enemies. Though not swift, they leap with vast strength and vio- 
lence ; and their large heads, immense paws, and the srreat weight 
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of their body forwards, often enables them to spring on the head of 
the largest elephants, and fairly pull them down to the ground, 
riders and alL When a tiger springs on an elephant, the latter is 
generally able to shake him oflT under his feet, and then woe be to 
him. The elephant either kneels on him and crushes him at once, 
or gives him a kick which breaks half his ribs, and sends him flying 
perhaps twenty paces. The elephants, however, are often dread- 
fully torn ; and a large old tiger sometimes clings too fast to be thus 
dealt with. In this case it often happens that the elephant himself 
falls, from pain, or from the hope of rolling on his enemy ; and the 
people on his back are in very considerable danger both from friends 
and foes, for Mr. Boulderson said the scratch of a tiger was some- 
times venomous, as that of a cat is said to be. But this did not 
often happen ; and, in general, persons wounded by his teeth or 
claws, if not killed outright, recovered easily enough." 

We add to the Bishop's story one more by a gentleman in the 
civil service of the British East India Company. 

" I was at Jaffna, at the northern extremity of the Island of 
Ceylon, in the beginning of the year 1819: when, one morning, 
my servant called me an hour or two before my usual time, with, 
< Master, master ! people sent for master's dogs — tiger in the town !' 
Now, my dogs chanced to be some very degenerate specimeos of a 
fine species, called the Poligar dog, which I should designate as a 
sort of wiry-haired greyhound, without scent. I kept them to 
hunt jackals ; but tigers are very different things : by the way, 
there are no real tigers in Ceylon ; but leopards and panthers are 
always called so, and by ourselves as well as by the natives. This 
turned out to be a panther. My gun chanced not to be put together ; 
and while my servant was doing it, the collector, and two medical 
men, who had recently arrived, in consequence of the cholera 
morbus having just then reached Ceylon from the continent, came 
to my door, the former armed with a fowling-piece, and the two 
latter with remarkably blunt hog-spears. They insisted upon 
setting off" without waiting for my gun, a proceeding not much to 
my taste. The tiger (I must continue to call him so) had taken 
icefuge m a hut, the roof of which, as those ot Ceylon huts in 
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general, spread to the ground like an umbrella ; the only aperture 
into it was a small door, about four fe^t high. The collector wanted 
to get the tiger out at once. I begged to wait for my gun ; but 
no — the fowling-piece (loaded with ball, of course) and the two 
hog-spears were quite enough. I got a hedge-stake, and awaited 
my fate, from rery shame. At this moment, to my great delight^ 
there arrired from the fort an English officer, two artillery-men, 
and a Malay Captain ; and a pretty figure we should hare cut 
without them, as the event will show. I was now quite ready to 
attack, and my gun came a minute afterwards. The whole scene 
which follows took place within an enclosure, about twenty feet 
square, formed, on three sides, by a strong fence of palmyra leayes, 
and on the fourth by the hut. At the door of this the two artillery- 
men planted themselves ; and the Malay captain g6t on the top, to 
frighten the tiger out, by worrying it — an easy operation, as the 
huts there are covered with cocoa-nut leaves. One of the artillery- 
men wanted to go in to the tiger, but we would not suffer it. At 
last the beast sprang ; this man received him on his bayonet, which 
he thrust apparently down his throat, firing his piece at the same 
moment. The bayonet broke oflf short, leaving less than three 
inches on the musket $ the rest remained in the animal, but was 
invisible to us : the shot probably went through his cheek, for it 
certainly did not seriously injure him, as ho instantly rose upon 
his legs, with a loud roar, and placed his paws tipon the soldier's 
breast. At this moment, the animal appeared to me to about reach 
the centre of the man's face | but I bad scarcely time to observe 
this, when the tiger, itooping his head, seized the soldier's arm in 
his, mouth, turned him half ;rauad staggering, threw him over on 
his back, and fell upon him. Our dread now was, that if we fired 
upon the tiger, we might kill the man : for a moment there was a 
pause, when his comrade attacked the beast exactly in the same 
manner as the gallant fellow himself had done. He struck liis 
bayonet into his head ; the tiger rose at him — he fired ; and this 
time the ball took effect, and in the head. The animal staggered 
backwards, and we all poured in our fire* He still kicked and 
writhed ; when the gentlemen with the hog-spears advanced^ and 
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fixed hinif while some natives finished him^ by beating him on the 
head with hedge-stakes. The brave artillery-man was* after ail» 
but slightly hurt : he claimed the skin, which was very cheerfully 
given to him. There was, however, a cry among the natives that 
the head should be cut ofi*: it was; and in so doing, the knife 
came direcdy across the bayonet. The animal measured scarcely 
less than four feet from the root of the tail to the muzzle. There 
was no tradition of a tiger having been in Jafiha before ; indeed, 
this one must have either come a distance of almost twenty miles, 
or have swam across an arm of the sea nearly two in breadth ; for 
Jafiha stands cm a peninsula, on which there is no jungle of any 
magnitude. 
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ADTXXrrUBXS WITH VYXSAB. 
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^F the hysna there are two 
species, the cominon or 
striped, and the South African 
or Spotted Hyaena. The for- 
mer is found in Barhary, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Nubia, Syria, and 
Persia. 
The spotted hyaena is a native 
of Southern Africa ; and the species is found, in large numbers, 
"^ the neighborhood" of the Cape of C>ood Hope ; from this circum- 
■'wice, Desmaret named it. The general shape of this hyaena is 
^«ry similar to that of the striped, though it is ordmarily smaller. 
^e mane is remarkable, but not quite so full as in the striped 
•P^ies. The general color of the hide is a dirty yellow, ap- 
proaching to a blackish brown on the belly and limbs, with spots 
^ of a blackish brown, more or less deep, on all parts of the 
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body, excepting the under part of the belly and of the breast, the 
inner surface of the limbs, and the head ; the extremity of the 
muzzle is black ; the tail is brown, without spots. 

The pecuhar powers of the hyaena, arising out of the extraordi- 
nary strength of his jaws and teeth, admirably fit him for the pur- 
poses which he serves in the eccnomy of nature. An inhabitant 
of warm countries, he principally derives his subsistence, in com- 
mon with the jackal and the vulture, from those animal remains, 
which, if unconsumed, would produce the most serious incon- 
venience. All the narratives of residents in, or travellers through, 
Southern Africa, agree in their accounts of these facts. Mr. 
Pringle, in the notes to hi$ *< Ephemerides," says, "There are 
several species of the vuhure in South Africa, but the most com- 
mon is the large light-colored vullur percnopterus^ one of the 
sacred birds of the ancient Egyptians. These fowls divide with 
the hysenas the office of carrion-scavengers ; and the promptitude 
with which they discover and devour every dead carcase is truly 
surprising. They also instinctively follow any band of hunters, 
or party of men travelling, especially in solitary places, wheeling 
in circles high in the air, ready to pounce down upon any game 
that may be shot and not instantly secured, or the carcase of any 
ox or other animal that may perish on the road. I have seen a 
large ox so dexterously handled by a flock of these voracious 
fowls, that in the course of three or four hours not a morsel, ex- 
cept the bones and the skin, (which they had contrived to dism* 
camate ahnost entire,) remained for the hysenas. In a'field of 
battle in South Africa, no one ever buries the dead : the birds and 
beasts of prey relieve the living of that trouble. Even the bones, 
except a few of the less manageable parts, find a sepulchre in the 
voracious maw of the hyaena." Mr. Burchdl, speaking of the 
office of vultures in hot regions, says, *' Vultures have been 
ordained evidently to perform very necessary and useful duties 
on the globe ; as, indeed, has every other animated being, how- 
ever purblind we may be in our views of their utility ; and we 
might almost venture to declare that those duties are the final 
cause of their existence. To those who have had an opportunity 
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ot examining these birds, it need not be remarked how perfectly 
the formati(»i of a Yulture is adapted to that share in the daily 
Imsiness of the globe which has been allotted to it — that of clear- 
ing away putrid or putrescent animal matter, which might otherwise 
taint the air and produce infectious disease." The rulture in 
enabled to perform these duties, in countries of great extent and 
thinly-scattered population, principally from his extraordinary 
powers of sight. The wonderful extent of vision of this bird's eye 
is shown in the following instance : — <<In the year 1778, Mr. Baber, 
and several other gentlemen, were on a hunting party, in the island 
of Cossimbuzar, in Bengal, about fifteen miles north of the city of 
Morshedabad. They killed a wild hog of uncommon size, and left 
it on the ground near the tent. An hour after, walking near the 
spot where it lay, the sky perfectly clear, a daric spot in the air 
at a great distahce attracted their attention. It appeared to 
mcrease in size, and move directly towards them ; as it adranced, 
it proved to be a vulture flying in a direct line to the dead hog 
In an hour, seventy others came in all directions, which induced 
Mr. Baber to remark, this cannot be smell."* The faculty of 
smell of the hysna conducts him as certainly to his food as the 
sight of the vulture. Major Denham tells us in his Journal 
« the hysBDas came so close to the tent last night, that a camel, 
which lay about a hundred yards from the enclosure, was found 
nearly half-eaten. A lion first made a meal on the poor animal, 
when the hysnas came down upon what he had left." Mr. Bur« 
ehell says, ^^ A new species of tfntekpe, which had been shot late 
on the preceding evening, was fetched home ; but during the night, 
the hysenasi^or wolves as they are usually called by the Boors and 
Hottentots, had devoured all the flesh, leaving us only the head 
and the hide." These, and many more instances which we 
might select, show us that in these regions, in the very hour 
when any quadruped falls, the sharp-scented hyaenas immediately 
make their appearance, and rush into the encampments of man 
for their share of the prey. At the Cape, they formerly came 
down into the town, unmolested by the inhabitants, to cledr the 

• ifome, Oomp. Anst voL iiL p. SIS. 
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STRIPED nrJESA. 



shambles of their refuse. The common notion that they tear 
newly-buried bodies out of graves is not inconsistent with their 
extraordinary voracity, and the peculiar strength of their claws. 
It is well ascertained that hyaenas devour the dead carcases of 
their own species. 

But the depredations of the hyajna are net confined to the 
remains of the dead. There are periods when they become bold 
from extreme hunger, and will carry off very large animals, and 
even human beings, with the most daring ferocity. Major Den- 
ham says, *^At this season of the year," (August,) *< ihore nre 
other reasons, besides the falls of rain, Avhich induce people to 
remain in their habitations. When the great lake overflows the 
immense district which, in the dry season, affords cover and fovd^ 
by its coarse grass and jungle, to the numerous savage animnfs 
with which Bomou abounds, they are driven from these wilds, 
and take refuge in the standing corn, and sometimes in the imnre- 
diate neighborhood of the towns. Elephants had already b<M»ii 
seen at Dowergoo, scarcely six miles from Kouka ; and a female 
slave, while she was returning home from weeding the corn, to 
Kowa, not more than ten miles distant, had been carried off by a 
lioness. The hyaenas, which are everywhere in legions, grew 
now 86 extremely ravenous, that a good large village, where I 
sometimes procured a draught of sour milk on my duck-shooting 
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ezcuTsions, had been attacked the oight before my hat rialt, the 
town absolutely carried by storm, notwithstanding defences nearly 
six feet high of branches of the prickly tuUoh, and two donkiet, 
whose flesh these animals are particularly fend of, carried ofi^ in 
spite of the efibrts of the people. We constantly iieaid them close 
to the walls of our own town at nights ; and on a gate being left 
partljT open, they would enter and carry off any unfortunate animal 
that they could find in the streets." 

With this strong desire for food, approaching to the boldness of 
the most desperate craving, the h}^na, although generally fearful 
of the presence of man, is an object of natural terror to the African 
traveller. Brace relates, that one night in Maibsha, in Abyssinia, 
he heard a noise in his tent ; and getting up from his bed, saw two 
large blue eyes glaring upon him. It was a powerful hyena, who 
had been attracted to the tent by a quantity of candles, which he 
had seized upon, and was bearing off in his mouth. He had a 
desperate encounter with the beast, but succeeded in killing him. 
In the neighborhood of the ruins of thosp cities on the northern 
coast of AAica, which, in ancient times, were the abodes of wealth 
and splendor, and witnessed the power of the Ptolemies and 
Caesars, the hyaena is a constant resident, and increaaees the sense 
of desolatioa by the gloominess of his habits. At Ptolemeta, where 
there are many remains of former architectural magnificence, the 
fountains which were constructed for the accommodation of an enor- 
Biotts population are now useless, except to the wandering Arab, 
and to the jackal and hysena, who stray amongst these ruins after 
aiMWet, to search for water at the deserted reservoirs.* Seldom dees 
the hyaena molest the traveller in these solitudes ; but his howl, or 
the encounter of his fierce and sullen eye, is always alarming. 
Captain Beechey says, <^ although we had very frequently been dis- " 
tarbed by hyaenas, we never found that familiarity with their 
fcowl, or their presence, could render their near approach an un- 
important occurrence ; and the hand would instinctively find its 
way to the pistol, before we were aware of the action, whenever 
either of these interruptbns obtruded themselves closely upon UJSf 

• Beechey. 
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either by night or by day.*' Such encounters are generally wi^ 
out any &tal results, if the man does not commence the attaek ; 
thf hysna sets up a howl, and doggedly walks away, with his 
peculiar limping motion, which gives him an appearance of lame* 
Bess ; but whea he is attacked, his remstance is as fierce as it is 
obstinate. 

The h3r»na has always been an object of arersion to mankind ; 
and this feeling has been kept up, not only by the showman's 
stories of *^ that cruel and untameable beast, that never was y<^ 
lamed by man," but by writers of natural history, .from the <k^ 
of Pliny to those of Gk)ldsmith. The latter pleasant C(nnpiler teHs 
ns, << no words can give an adequate idea of this animal's figure^ 
^efonnity, and fierceness. More savage and untameable than any 
other quadruped, it seems to be forever in a state of rage or 
rapacity." With regard to its deformity, we are rather of opinion 
with Sir Thomas Brown, that << there is a general beauty in the 
works of Qod ; and thereforo no deformity in any kind of species 
of creature whatsoever ;" and, with him, we << cannot tell by what 
fegic we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant ugly, they being 
created in those outward shapes and figures which best ezpren 
those action^ of their inward forms."* That the h3r»na can bo 
lamed, and most completely and extensively so, there can be no 
doubt. <<The cadaverous croeu^o," (the spotted hyoena,) says 
Barrow, in his Travels in Southern Africa, <<has lately been 
domfiBtieated in the Snewberg, where it is now considered one c^ 
the best hunters after game, and as faithful and diligent as any of 
Iho common sorts of domestic dogs." Bishop Heber saw a gentlo- 
man in India, Mr. Traill, who had a hysna for several years, 
which followed him about like a dog, and fawned on those with 
whom he was acquainted ; and the Bishop mentions this as an 
instance a[ <^how much the poor hy»na is wronged, when ho is 
described as untameable." M. F. Cuvier notices an mnimal ct 
Ikis species that had been taken young at the Cape, and wm 
lamed without difikulty. His keepera had a complete command 
mex id$ nSkctiooB. He one day escaped from his cage» and 

*BeUgiolMioi,^lS. 
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quietly walked into a cottage, where he was retaken without ofler. 
ing any resistance. And yet the nge of this animal was occa- 
nonally yery great when strangers approadied it. The fiict is* 
that the hyaena ia asosedingly impatieot of ooilfiDenient ; and feeb 
a coDstant irritatica at the cmistraint which* in tl^ den of a mena- 
gerie, is put u|HMa his natural habits. An iadiridual at Exeter 
Change, some yaaia ago* was so tame, as to be allowed to walk about 
the exhibition-roQHU He was afterwards sold lo a person, who 
permitted him to go oat with him into the fieldsy led by a string. 
After these indislgeaces, he became the property of a traTolling 
showman, who loepC him constantly in a cage. Prom that time 
his ferocity became ^ite alarming ; he would allow no stranger 
to approach him ; and he gradually pined away and died. This 
is one, out of the many examples, c£ the miseries which we inflict 
upon animals, through an ignorance of their natural habits. 
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TKI OUKAHO OUTAXra* 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

HUNTING THE OURANG OUTANG. 

HE Orangs, or ^^ Wild men of the Woods/' for a 
long time enjoyed a reputation almost human, a 
reputation kept up hy the prints and drawings 
which formerly placed them almost uniformly in 
an erect position, and hy the tricks which those 
brought to Europe were taught. But neither is the Asiatic nor 
the African Orang formed for erect progression. If left to them- 
selyes, they move on the ground most awkwardly, doubling their 
anterior hands, moving in their advance upon the knuckles, and 
resting upon the outward edge of the posterior feet. Amcmg 
trees they are as active and rapid in their motion as they are 
clumsy and slow on the ground. 

The anterior extremities of the Orang Utan« are nearly as long 
as they are in Hj/lobates; the hands, in this Asiatic, reach nearly 
to the heels. There is a marked difference between the skull of 
this species and the crania of Hylobatta and of the Chimpanzee* 
The interparietal crest in Fitheeua aaiynu is as highly developed 




* Pithectu Mtyrus. 
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at it is in the camivoroiis tribe, and the sygomatic arch is widsfy 
expanded ; nor are these the on]y points of resemblance* In thm 
Hoolock and in the Chimpanzee the skail is compaiatirelj soMOth 
and human on its outward surface. 

Sumatra and Borneo are the principal locaUties where th« 
•Junmg Outang has been hitherto found ; and those which hayt been 
brought to Europe have exhibited a considerable degree of intelli* 
gence, though, as &r as our experience and information go, nol 
so high a degree as is manifested by the Chimpanzee. An Ourang 
Outang, brought to England by Captain Methuen, made no attempt 
to escape when suflered to be at large before he was shipped, but 
became violent when incarcerated in a bamboo cage. He at first 
shook the rails violently, but, finding that they did not yield to his 
efibrtSy he tried them separately, pitched upon the weakest, and 
perseveringly worked at it till he broke it and regained his liberty* 
Then they tried to confine him by a chain fastened to a strong 
staple ; he soon unfastened it, and ran ofi*. Finding the incum* 
bmnce of the chain, as he dragged it after him, he collected it 
mto one or two coils and threw it over his shoulder ; this he didf 
as occasion required, till, finding that it slipped from his shouldeft 
he held it in his mouth. At last he was sufiered to roam freely 
about the ship, and became a general favorite, from the grave 
playfulness of his manners, and his burlesque of human actions 
and passions. Among other feats he stole the captain's brandy 
bottle, and did his best to throw a cage full of small monkeys 
overboard. This propensity to monkey-murder has been observed 
m most of the individuals who have had an opportunity of show* 
ing it ; as if the Ourangs considered the monkeys libellous cari* 
catures upon their more dignified development, and were eager 
to get rid of their irritating presence. When refused what he 
wanted he would roll himself on deck, and behave as naughtily as 
any froward child could ; nay, if the refusal were persisted in, he 
would suddenly rise, and, uttering piercing screams, rush over 
the ship's side, as though, in his despair, he were going to throw 
himself into the sea. At first the captain and his crew actually 
thought that the}* had carr ed the J4ke too far, and driven their 
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eheiroped shipmate t6 commit suicide ; bat, on seftichmgy tliej 
found him concealed under the chains. 

The individuals, however, brought to this country, give but a 
faint idea of the size and appearance of a full-grown OurangOutang 
Mr. Owen, in his highly interesting memoir on the osteology of 
this species and the Chimpanzee, gives the height of the Ouraog 
Outang as under five feet ; but, according to Dr. Abel, its stature 
when adult is, sometimes at least, much beyond that limit. 

In the « Asiatic Researches," the Doctor lays before us an 
account of a scene in which one of these unfortunate Oumngs was 
a principal actor, or rather sufierer; an account which no one can 
read without pain : — 

A party from a brig had, it appears, landed at Ramboon, on 
the northwest coast of Sumatra, to procure water. The place 
was much cultivated, and there were but few trees ; on one of 
these trees they discovered a gigantic animal. They approached, 
>U)d he came to the ground. They pursued, and he made ibr 
another tree at some distance, presenting to his pursuers a tail 
man-like figure covered with a fell of shining brown hair, moving 
almost erect with a waddling gait, sometimea assisting his progress 
with his hands, and sometimes by the impulse of a bough which 
he held. On gaining a small clump, he sprang at a bound to a 
lofty branch, and passed from one limb of the tree to another with 
the greatest ease and alacrity. They felt that, if the country had 
been well wooded, he must, in ail probability, liave escaped ; for 
he travelled from tree to tree with the swiftness of a horse on the 
ground. Confined as he was to only a few trees, his movements 
were so quick that it was very difficult to take aim, and it was not 
till his hunters had cut down one tree after another, that they were 
able effectually to begin their butcher- work. Five balls pierced the 
wretched creature before his exertions relaxed; then, reclining 
apparently exhausted, on one of the branches, he copiously 
vomitted blood. Still he held on ; and their ammunition being 
all expended, they proceeded to cut down the tree, convinced that 
he was so far gone that they couki then secure' him without 
trouble. The tree nodded to its fall; but, as it was faihng, they. 
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to their surprise, saw him gain another, and the j were obliged to 
cut down all the trees before they conld bring him to the earth* 
£Fen then, mangled as he was, he made a most determined da* 
fence against the numbers who attacked him with spears, larg« 
stones, and other missiles. He broke the shaft of one spear^— it 
was made of a supple wood, and would hare withstood the strength 
of the stoutest man — *<as if it had been a carrot,'* to use the 
words of the narrator. Those who aided in this slaughter 
acknowledged that they^ were distressed by the human-like ez« 
pression of his countenance, the piteous manner in which ha 
applied his hands to his wounds, and the whole bearing of the 
dying combatant. They confessed that the sight was such as 
almost to make them question the nature of the act they were 
committing. He lay dead before them, upwards of six feet in 
length, at the lowest computation, according to the narratiye. 

We know not what view their worships of the learned societies 
may take of this transaction, for there is no telling how far a zeal 
for science may carry its votaries,* but to the unlearned it must 
look rather murderous. 

The captain, who furnished Dr. Abel with the details, stated 
that the creature was a full head taller than any man on boards 
measuring seven feet in what might be called his ordinary stand- 
ing posture, and eight feet when suspended for the purpose of 
being skinned. Dr. Abel describes the skin, dried and shrivelled 
as it was, as measuring in a straight line, from the top of the 
shoulder to the part where the ancle had been removed, Bve feet 
ten inches ; the perpendicular length of the neck, as in the pre« 
paration, three inches and a half; the length of the head, from 
the top of the forehead to the end of the chin, nine inches ; and 
the length of the skin still attached to the foot, from the line of its 
separaticm from the leg, eight inches. 

* We remember to have heard of a clause said to have been in the directiont 
given, many years ago, to a commander of an expedition of discovery, somewhat 
to the fullowing effect :— ** Yon are to avoid collision with the natives ; bnt if, 
nnfortunately, such an event shonld happen, and one of them sbonid bt killed, 
yoa will preserve the body in spuit and bring it home for examination.** 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



HUNTma MONKEYS, 

ij\ modejTi zoologist* has, noC 
^S A inaptly, applied the term 
Cheiropeds or hand-footed animals 
to monkeys ; and, indeed, strictly 
speaking, they can hardly be 
called quadrumanous or four- 
handed. Their extremities, ad- 
mirably fitted for grasping and 
climbing, as far as their arboreal 
habits require those actions, fall short — how very far short !— of 
that wonderful instrument which surrounds a being born one of 
the most helpless of all creatures, with necessaries, comforts, and 
luiuries, and enables him to embody his imaginings in works 
almost divine. We look in vain among the most perfectly- 
formed of the anthropoid apes for the well-developed opposable 
thumb of the human hand — that great boon, the ready agent of 
man's will, by means of which he holds ^< dominion over the fish 




* Mr. OgUby. 
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thing that moreth upon the eaith." 

The luuuLs of the monkejt are at betl Imt ^halT mdto up,** 
ftiut they are generally more or less well fiwhioned in pfopoitMNi 
to the greater at less prehensile deTek>pinent of the taiL TIm 
habits of the race are arboreal, and their &Torite haunts are tlM 
recesses ci those trt^ical forests where they can either sport in the 
sunbeams on the Upmost boughs, or shelter themselres from its 
seorehiag imys under the imperrioos canopy of a hiiuriaat Teg*' 
tation. When their privacy is invaded by man, a restless and 
constantly recurring curiosity seems to be their fneraiiing iteling 
at fir^ and at last the intruders are frequently pelted with stoneSy * 
stipes, and fruits heary and hard, more especially if they make 
any demonstration of hostility* 

Robert Lade thus speaks of their behaTior when ha went lo 
hunt some of them near the Cape u^ 

<< I can neither describe all the arts pnictised by these aaimalSt 
iKsr the nimbleness and impudence with which they retanied afbf 
being pmroed 1^ us* S<»netimes they allowed us to i^vproach sa 
Hear there, that I was almo^ certain of seizing them ; but when I 
made the attempt, they i^mng, at a single leap, Xbil paces from 
mtf and mounted trees with equal agility, from which they looked 
wkh great indifferoice, and seemed to derive pleasure fran our 
astonishmmit* Some of them were so large, that if oar interpreter 
had not assured us that they were neither ferocious nor dangerous, 
our number would not have appeared to be sufficient to protect ua 
firom their attacks. As it would serve no purpose to kill themt 
we did not use our guns" (we respect the good feeling of honest 
Robert and his companions) ; <<-but the captain happened to aim 
at a very krge one which sat on the top of a tree, af^er having 
fiuigned us a long time in pursuing him* This kind of menace, 
however, cf whkh the animal perhaps recollected his having 
sometimes seen the consequences, terrified him to such a degree, * 
thai he fell down motionless at our feet, and we had no difficulty 
m seizing him. But whenever he recovered £r<nn his stupor it 
required all our dexterity and efibrts to keep him* Wa tied hir 
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paws together; but he Int so furiously that we were under the 
necessity of corering his head with our handkerchiefs." 

Indeed, those who have only seen these agile creatures in 
menageries, or in a reclaimed state, can have no idea of the wild 
activity of the tribe in their native woods. Swinging and leaping 
from tree to tree, ever on the hunt for fruits and birds* nests-^they 
are most unconscionable plunderers of eggs — they lead a merry 
life, which is, however, often cut short by thpse mighty snalces 
that frequently lie in ambush near their careless, unsuspecting 
prey. These serpents are the greatest enemies of the monkeys, 
with the exception of the common persecutor — man. He, indeed, 
is sometimes touched by compunctious visitings, when it is too late. 

^* Seeing me," says a South American traveller, speaking of a 
monkey, " nearly on the bank of the river in a canoe, the creature 
made a halt from skipping after his companions, and, being 
perched on a branch that hung over the water, examined me with 
attenti<m and the strcnagest marks of curiosity, no doubt taking me 
for a giant of his own species, while he chattered prodigiously, 
and kept dancing and shaking the bough on which he rested, with 
incredible strength and agility. At this time I laid my piece to 
my shoulder, and brought him down from the tree into the stream ; 
but may I never again be a witness to such a scene ! The mise- 
rable animal was not dead, but mortally wounded. I seized him 
by the tail, and taking him in both my hands to end his torments, 
swung him round and hit his head against the side of the canoe ; 
but the poor creature still continuing aHve, and looking at me in 
the most afiecting manner that can be conceived, 1 knew no other 
means of ending his murder than to hold him under the water 
till he was drowned, while my heart sickened on his account, for 
his dying little eyes still continued to follow me with seeming 
reproach, till their light gradually forsook them, and the wretched 
animal expired. I felt so much on this occasion that I could 
neither taste of him nor his companions when they were dressed, 
though I saw that they a^rded to some others a delicious repast.' 

The repentant writer and his party were driven to the commit- 
aion of the act for the want of fresh provisions ; and many of the 
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WBiTB-iTiLiD Homnr* 

fiimily are considered most excellent eating— by those who can get 
•^er the appearance of the animal and of its bones when cooked. 
There are not many, however, who can sit down to a dish of 
monkeys without feeling that it is rather a cannibalish proceeding* 
The Mangabey, or White-eyelid Monkey,* belongs to Hm 
genus ceroocebus. Western Africa is his locality. The Man- 
gabey, with its upper eyelids of a dead white, was so named by 
Bufibn, from the erroneous supposition that his specimens were 
brought from that territory in Madagascar. In a state of captivity 
it is a most unwearied droll^frolicsome and good-natured withal* 
Sir William Jardine mentions a female in Mr. Wombwell's menap 
gene that was most lively, and gives a figure of her, no easy taskf 
for #he wffis never at rest for one moment; and her activity was 
increased when she perceived that she was noticed. << She per* 
formed*" says Sir William, <'many of the attitudes of the mosi 
experienced harlequins. * * ^ She was remarkably cleanly and 
oarsful not to soil her person. When feeding, she seldom put 
her head to the food or dish, but hfted and conveyed it to her 
mouth." Her diet consisted of bread and milk principally, and 
vegetables occasionally : like Potemkin, she was very fond of a 

* Cercocebns faliginoflus. 
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carrot. The large troops in which the Green Monkeys assemble 
have been remarked by many travellers. It was one of these 
societies, most probably, that afforded M. Adanson the excellent 
sport, on- the enjoyment of which he dwells with so much satis- 
faction. The poor animals were surprised in the midst of their 
tricks; and M. Adanson declares that nothing could be more 
entertaining than the endeavors of the little wretches to escape 
from the slaughtering gun which the traveller seems to have 
worked most unrelentingly. Though he killed twenty-three in 
less than one hour, within a space of twenty toises, and wounded, 
we dare say, many more; not one of the sufferers screamed during^ 
the whole time ; but the rest gathered together in companies, knit 
their brows, gnashed their teeth, and yelled as if they intended to 
attack him. We wish they had with all <mr hearts, and to some 
purpose, too, though we have great respect for philosophers in 
general, and for zoologists in particular. 

The fuU-maned Colobus, t>r full-bottomed Monkey, is a native 
of the forests of Sierra Leone. It is called by the natives the 
king of the monkeys, on account of its colors, and the camail 
which represents a sort of diadem. Its fur is highly esteemed. 
The head and shoulders are covered with long yellow and Black 
hairs, forming a sort of mane-Hke hood or pelerine. The h,ce is 
brown ; the body is covered with short jet black hair; the tail is 
snow white and tufted. Its great beauty causes it to be hunted 
by the natives with great activity. Bows, arrows, and lances, are 
employed in hunting it, and snares and traps for its capture. It 
is rarely seen, however, out of its native country. 

The Guereza is a monkey of the Colobus genus. Its general 
color is black, but its sides and the back are ornaihented with long 
pendent white hairs, forming a fringe-Hke mantle, its face encircled 
with white, tail ending in a white tuff". Native country. South 
and West Abyssinia, where it is hunted by the natives, who con- 
sider it a mark of distinction to possess a buckler covered with its 
skin, the part used being that covered with the long flowing white 
hairs. 
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THI XBSX. 

CHAPTER XXVHL 

HUNTING THB IBBX. 

THIS bold and powerful animal, 
anned with huge sweeping 
horns, inhabits the Alpine heights 
of Europe, and Western Asia. It 
associates in small troops, con- 
sisting of a male and a few 
females. The horns of the 
male curve boldly over the back, 
their anterior surlace presenting 
a series of regular protuberances 
or partial rings; their length is often three feet. In the female 
they are smaller. The hair of the Ibex in summer is short and 
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close ; in winter k>ng and thick ; its color is yellowish grey, a 
blacic streak extending along the spine ; the croup is white, as 
are also the under parts of the body, a dark tint abruptly dividing 
the white from the general color above. The chin is bearded. 
The Ibex stands two feet six or eight inches in height, and is 
extremely active and vigorous. 

The chase of the Ibex is as arduous as that of the chamois, 
the animal leading its pursuer, unless he can steal upon it 
unawares with his rifle, a dangerous track over steep and rug- 
ged mountain pinnacles, along the brink of precipices, and 
over fearful chasms ; when at last hard pressed, the Ibex will 
often turn upon its foe with impetuous rapidity, and hurl him 
headlong down tne steep rocks or abrupt precipices. 

The Ibex is vigilant and wary ; and it is only during the night 
that it descends to pasture in the woods, but at sunrise again 
repairs to the bleak mountain summits. Like the chamois, it is 
satisfied with a frugal fare, and a scanty supply of water. It is 
said that the old males seek more elevated spots than the females 
and younger males, which are more easily to be obtained. The 
only sound which the animal makes is a short whistle, and when 
irritated a snorting noise. In Europe, its favorite haunts are the 
Alps, the Appe nines, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Tyrol. 
In Asia, it is found in the mountain chains of the Taurus. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



HUNTI^a THR PACA, THE AGOUTI, THE VISCACHA, AOT) THl 
CHINCHILLA. 

^HE Dusky Pacha, according 
to Cuvier, is identical with 
the Fulvous Paca; hut we 
have examined the skulls, and 
find them diflerent. In the 
former, the hones of the skull 
are smooth, and the zygomatic 
arches less inordinately de- 
veloped. The general color of 
the Dusky Paca is brownish- 
black, with four lateral rows of white spots, which begin on the 
shoulders and terminate on the buttocks. The lowest line is 
ahnost confounded with the white of the under surface — the sidea 
of the lower jaw, the throat, and chest are also white. Total length 
of head and bod}"^, about two feet ; average height fourteen inches. 
These animals are natives of the whole of the eastern portion of 
South America, from Surinam to Paraguay, and formerly existed 
also in some of the islands of the West Indies. Forests in the 
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ticinity of water, wooded, marshy places, and borders of rivers are 
their favorite localities ; they inhabit burrows, which they excavate, 
but so superficially, that they are apt to give way beneath the foot 
of a person passing over them, no less to his annoyance than that 
of the animal which thus finds itself in open daylight. These 
burrows have, it has been asserted, three openings, which the 
animal conceals with dry leaves and branches. In order to capture 
the Paca alivef the hunter stops two of these apertures, and pro- 
ceeds to work at the third, till he arrives at the chamber to which 
the apertures lead. Driven to extremity, the Paca makes a severe 
resistance, often inflicting severe wounds. 

When not disturbed, the Paca often sits up and washes its head 
and whiskers with its two fore-paws, which it licks and moistens 
with its saliva at each ablution, like a cat ; and with its fore^aws, 
as well as with the hind ones, it often scratches itself and dresses 
its fur. Though heavy and corpulent, it can run with a good deal 
of activity, and often takes lively jumps. It swims and dives with 
great adroitness, and its cry resembles the grunt of a young pig. 
Its food consists of fruits and tender plants, which it seeks in the 
night, hardly ever quitting its burrow in the day, the strong light 
of which, as is the case with other nocturnal animals, is oppressive 
to its eye. The planter often rues the visits made by these mid- 
night foragers to his sugar-canes. The female is said to bring 
forth in the rainy season, and to produce but a single young one, 
which stays a long time with its mother. The Pacas are very 
clean animals in all their habits, and keep their subterranean 
dwelling in a state of the utmost purity. 

The Agouti use the fore-paws as hands to convey their food to 
the mouth, and usually sit upright on their haunches to eat ; they 
frequently also assume the same position in order to look around 
them, or when they are surprised by any unusual sound or occur- 
rence. Their food is exclusively of a vegetable nature, and consists 
most commonly of wild yams, potatoes, and other tuberous roots ; 
in the islands of the different West India groups, they are particu- 
larly destructive to the sugar-cane— of the roots of which they are 
extremely fond. The planten employ every artifice for destroying 
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them, 80 that at present they have become comparatiTely nure in 
the sugar islands, though at the first settlement of the Antilles and 
Bahamas they swarmed in multitudes, and were the principal 
ttrticie of food for the Indians. 

The Agouti is very abundant in Brazil and Guiana, and occurs 
1^ in Paraguay, where it was observed by D'Azara, who informs 
tts that the Guianians term it Cotia ; in size it is about equal to a 
labbit, but it rarely if ever makes a burrow. It frequents densely 
wooded districts in preference to open land, and generally takes up 
its residence in the hollow trunks of decayed trees, where it remains 
concealed during the day. This retreat usually serves for several 
individuals, for it appears to be gregarious, associating in small 
troops of eighteen or twenty individuals. Its movements are rapid* 
Active and abrupt, and when chased, it bounds along like a hare, 
to gain its accustomed hiding-place. 

In Brazil and Guiana, the agouti is exposed to wholesale de- 
struction for the sake of its flesh, which is said to be intermediate 
in flavor between the hare and rabbit ; but in Paraguay, according 
to D'Azara, no one eats it, and M. Moreau St. Mery, observes 
that it has a strong sort of flavor, and is a dish of little relish to 
the palate. The latter writer also informs us that the agouti is 
common in the island of St. Lucia, and also inhabits others of the 
West Indian group : and that in 1788 several were taken in St 
I^omingo, which had made a hollow tree their domicil. 

The Yiscacha is thus described by Mr. Bennett. 

Taking the place of the rabbit, which is wanting m Peru, thera 
it another kind of animal called viscacha, which is not found in 
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Cluito. In form, and in the color of its fur, it is similar to the 
lahbit hut differs from it in having a long tail furnished with tuiled 
hair (like that of the squirrel,) which is very thin towards the root, 
hut thick and long as it approaches the tip. It does not carry its 
tail turned over the head like the squirrel, but stretched out, as it 
were in a horizontal direction ; its joints are slender and scaly. 
These animals conceal themselves in holes of the rocks, in which 
they make their retreats, not forming burrows in the earth like 
rabbits. There they congregate in considerable numbers, and are 
mostly seen in a sitting posture, but not eating ; they feed on the 
herbs and shrubs that grow among the rocks, and are very active. 
Their means of escape do not consist in the velocity of their flight, 
but in the promptitude with which they run to the shelter of their 
holes. This they commonly do when wounded ; for which reason 
the mode of killing them is by shooting them in the head ; as if 
they receive the charge in any other part, although much injured, 
they do not fail to go and die in the interior of their burrows. They 
have this pecuharity, that as soon as they die their hair falls off, and 
on this account, although it is softer and somewhat longer and finer 
than that of the rabbit, the skin cannot be made use of for common 
purposes. The flesh is whit« but not well flavored, being especially 
distasteful at certain seasons, when it is altogether repugnant to the 
palate. 

The Chinchilla Lanigera, whose fur was formerly so generally 
used as an article of dress and ornament, is another species of the 
Lagotis found in Peru. Is also bears the name of Viscacha or 
Biscacha among the natives. It digs its burrows in the more 
elevated parts of the. plains with so much art, that no aperture is 
left by which the rain can penetrate; and these burrows are 
divided into distinct settlements, numerous families inhabiting the 
same locality. On the surface of the ground are several entrances 
to. the barrows, at which, towards sunset, they are seen seated in 
crowds, diligently listening for the sound of any person approach- 
ing. If everything remains quiet, they seek their food in the 
obscurity of the night, and commit grievous devastation on the 
neighboring fields, devouring both wheat and Indian com with 
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extreme ayidity, and when either is to be had, despising grass. 
For this reason the stations of the Biscachas are rarely to be seen 
in the desert plains, but indicate with certainty the near neighbor- 
hood of the Spanish settlements. I have often wondered never to 
have seen the Biscacha in the territories either of the Abipones, 
or the Goaranis, although well supplied with all kinds of crops. 
They daily heap up, at the entrance of their burrow, dry bones, 
chips of wood, or whatever other refuse they may meet with, but 
for what purposes they collect such things it is impossible even to 
conjecture. The Spanish colonists amuse themselves with hunt- 
ing them ; pouring many buckets of water into their subterraneous 
retreats, until, to avoid drovi^ning, the animals come forth into the 
plain, where, no means of escape being afforded them, they are 
killed with sticks. Their flesh, unless when very old, is not con- 
sidered despicable even by the Spaniards." The Abbe Jolis 
dwelt for twelve years in South America, and made three journeys 
into the remote districts of the interior. His work, < Saggio sulla 
Storia Naturale della Provincia del Granchaco' (Faenza, 1789,) ia 
ao little known, and his description, in some particulars, differs so 
much from that of Dobrizhofier, that we give Mr. Bennett's tians^ 
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lation of it * The Biscachas live in society, in burrows under 
grroundt which they form for themselves, excavating in all direc- 
tions to the extent of a mile in circumference, with various exits 
and separate retreats, in which the old live distinct from the 
younger. The soil in which these are usually made is that which 
is hard and barren, and destitute of everything, but with bushes 
(boscaglie) at no great distance, and pasture of tender grass, roots, 
and the bark of trees. They collect around their retreats bones, 
dried leaves, and whatever they find in the neighborhood : if any* 
thing is missing in their districts, it is to be found with certainty 
piled up in these situations the following day* As they are ani- 
mals that avoid the light, having little power of vision, they are 
not to be seen in the day-time, unless at dawn, or towards evening 
after sunset. The night, and especially when the moon shines, 
is the proper time for seeking their food. Those among the 
Biscachas which are called Chinchillas, and which may be said 
to belong to the first species, inhabit only the mountains and cold 
situations ; in size they are like a rabbit, and are clothed with a 
fine long fur. Their agility is surprising ; they are seen leaping 
from rock to rock as if they had the faculty of flight. The others, 
indicated above, inhabit the level country, in warm situations. . • . 
Fierce and courageous, they defend themselves with all their 
might against the dogs, and sometimes even attack the legs of 
the hunters. I shall speak in my travels, as a fitter place, of the 
three curious modes in which they are driven out of their retreats ; 
that is to say, with water, with fire, and by rubbing sticks to- 
gether." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



HUNTING THE MOOSE. 
DTpHIS animal is the largest of the genus Jllcea^ being higher at 
u!i the shoulders than the horse; its horns weigh sometimes 
near fifty pounds ; accordingly, to bear this heavy weight, its neck 
18 short and strong, taking away much of the elegance of propor- 
tion so generally predominant in the deer ; but when it is asserted 
^t the elk wants beauty or majesty, the opinion can be enter- 
tained by those who have seen the female only, the young, or the 
mere stufi[ed specimens ; for those who have had the opportunity of 
viewing the animal in all the glory of its full-grown horns, amid 
the scenery of his own wilderness, no animal could appear more 
majestic or more imposing. It is however the aggregate of his 
appearance which produces this eflect ; for when the proportions 
of its structure are considered in detail, they certainly will seem 
destitute of the harmony of parts which in the im8^;ination pro- 
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daces the feeling of beauty. The head measuring above two feet 
:n length, is narrow and clumsily shaped, by the swelling upon 
the upper part of the nose and nostrils ; the eye is proportionably 
small, and sunk ; the ears long, hair}% and asinine ; the neck and 
withers are surmounted by a heavy mane ; and the throat fur- 
nished with long coarse hair, and, in younger specimens, encum- 
bered with a pendulous gland : these give altogether an uncouth 
character to this part of the animal. Its body, however, is roUnd, 
compact, and short ; the tail not more than four inches long ; and 
the legs, though very long, are remarks bly clean, and firm; this 
length of limb and the overhanging lips have caused the ancients 
to fancy that it grazed walking backwards. The hair of the ani- 
mal is coarse and angular, breaking if bent. Its movements are 
rather heavy, and the shoulders being higher than the croup, it 
does not gallop, but shuffles or ambles along, its joints cracking at 
every step, with a sound heard to some distance. Increasing its 
speed, the hind-feet straddle to avoid treading on its fore-heels, 
tossing the head and shoulders like a horse about to break from a 
trot to a gallop. It does. not leap, but steps without effort over a 
fallen tree, a gate, or a split fence. During its progress, it holds 
the nose up, so as to lay the horns horizontally back. This atti- 
tude prevents its seeing the ground distinctly ; and as the weight 
is carried very high upon the elevated legs, it is said sometimes 
to trip by treading on its fore-heels, or otherwise, and occasionally 
to give itself a heavy fall. It is probably owing to this occur- 
rence that the elk was believed by the ancients to have frequent 
attacks of epilepsy, and to Ife obliged to smell its hoof before it 
could recover ; hence the Teutonic name of Mend (miserable i, 
and the reputation, especially of the fore-hoofs, as a specific 
against the disease." (Smith.) 

Dr. Richardson gives the following succinct account of their 
habits and food, and of the mode of hunting them. 

** In the more northern parts the moose-deer is quite a solitary 
animal, more than one being very seldom seen at a time, unless 
during the rutting season, or when the female is accompanied by 
her fawns. It has the sense of hearing in very great perfection. 
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ad is tbe most tkj and wmry of all the deer tpecioa ; and on this 
acemini tbe avt ef moose^hunUng is looked upon as the greateal 
if aft lodiao'a acquirements,. particularly by the Creek8» who take 
to ^laiaaelTes Uie credit of being able to instruct the hunters of 
erery other tribe. The skill of a moose-hunter is nM)st tried ia 
the eariy ^xt of the winter ; for during the summer, the moose, 
as weU s» other animals, are so much tormented by musquitoesy 
thai they become regardless of the approach of man. In the 
winter th» hunter tracks the moose by its foot-marks in the saoWf 
aad it is ne cessa ry that he should keep constantly to leeward of 
the chaae, aad make his advances with the utmost caution, Ua the 
ntttltii^ of a withered leaf or the cracking of a rotten twig is suffi- 
eient Ic alatm the watchful beast. The difficulty of approach is 
inofeaaed by a habit which the moose-deer has of making daily a 
sharp turn in its route, and choosing a place of repose so near 
aome pact of its path that it can hear the least noise made by one 
Ihi^ atteiDp^ to track it« To avoid this, the judicious hunter^ 
foatead of walking in the ammal*s footsteps, forms his judgment 
bmat the appear^ce of the country, of tbe direction it is likely to 
have taken, and makes a circuit to leeward until he again finda 
the t«ack. This maaoBuvre is repeated until he discovers, by tha 
aoftaess c^ the snow in the foot-marks, and other signs, that he ia 
very near the chase. He then disencumbers himself of every* 
thtfig liuU- might embarmss his motions, ar^ makes his i^proach 
in the. most cautious manner* If he gets close to the animal's laiE 
without being seeOf it is usual for hira to break a small twig 
which, alarming the moose, it instantly Starts up ; but, not fully 
aware of the danger, squats on its hams, and voids its urines pre- 
paratory to seUing cff. In this posture it presents the fairest 
mark, and the hunter's shot seldom f^ils to take efiect in a mortal 
paru In the rutting season the bucks lay aside their timidity^ 
and attack every animal that comes in their way, and even con- 
quer their fear of man himself* The hunters then bring them, 
within gun-shot by scraping on the blade-bone of a deer and by 
whistling, which, deceiving the male, he blindly hastens to the 

q^ to assail his supposed rival. If the hunter fails in giving it a 
12 
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mortal wound as it approaches, he shelters himself ftom its fury 
behind a tree, and I have heard of seyeral instances in which the 
enraged animal has completely stripped the bark from the tmnk 
of a large tree by striking with its fore-feet. In the spring-time* 
when the snow is very deep, the hunters frequently run down the 
moose on snow-shoes. An instance is recorded in the narratiFe 
of Captain Franklin's second joume}', where three hunters pur- 
sued a moose-deer for four successive days, until the footsteps of 
the chase were marked with blood, although they had not yet got 
a view of it. At tbii period of the pursuit the principal hunter 
had the misfortune to sprain his ankle, and the two others were 
tired out ; but one of them, having rested for twelve hours, set 
out again, and succeeded in killing the animal after a further puiy 
suit of two days* continuance. Notwithstanding the lengthened 
chase which the moose can sustain when pursued in the snow, 
Heame remarks that it is both tender-footed and short-winded ; 
and that, were it found in a country free from underwood, and 
dry under foot, it would become an easy prey to horsemen and 
dogs. The same author informs us that in the summer moose- 
deer are oflen killed in the water by the Indians who have the 
fortune to surprise them while they are crossing rivTers or lakes, 
and that at such times they are the most inofiensive of animals, 
never making any resistance. 

<< The young ones in particular,'* says he, <<are so sirai^y that 
I remember to have seen an Indian paddle his canoe up to one of 
them, and take it by the poll, without experiencmg the least oppo* 
sition, the poor harmless animal seeming at the same time as con- 
tented alongside the canoe as if swimming by the side of ita dam, 
and looking up in our faces with the same fearless innocence that 
a house-lamb would, making use of its fore foot almost every 
instant to clear its eyes of musquitoes, which at that time wem 
remarkably numerous. The moose is the easiest to tame aad 
'domesticate of any of the deer kind.*' 
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CHAPTER XXXL 




HUNTINa ANTELOPES WITH THE CHEETAH. 

THE cheetah, or hunting leopard, 
18 spread extensively throughout 
Africa and India. Mr. Bennett ob- 
serves that << Chardin, Bemier, Taver- 
nier, and others of the older travellers, 
had related that in several parts of 
' Asia it was customary to make use 
of a large spotted cat in the pursuit 
of game, and that this animal was 
youze in Persia, and cheetah in India ;'^ but the statements of these 
writers were so imperfect, and the descriptions given by them so 
incomplete, that it was next to impossible to recognize the par- 
ticular species intended. We now, however, know with certainty 
that the animal thus emplo3^ed is jPe/e«jt/6a^aof naturalists, which 
inhabits the greater part both of Asia and Africa. It is common 
in India and Sumatra, as well as in Persia, and is well known in 
Senegal and at the Cape of Good Hope ; but the ingenuity of the 
aarage natives of the latter countries has not, so far as we know, 
been exerted in rendering its services available in the chase, in 
the manner so successfully practised by the more refined and 
civilized inhabitants of Persia and Hindostan. 

The cheetah differs in one or two places from the typical of 
its race. The Felida in general possesses a broad, rounded paWf 
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cnn«d with sharp-hooked and completely tetracile eiftw% #hffek 
ale protruded at pleasure; but in the che^ah the hcA hetng 
narrow, and more like that of a dog, the claws from the kxity of 
tybe spring-ligatures, are partially retraced and are consequently 
worn and blunted at the points. As large in tbe body as the 
leopard, the cheetah is superior to that animal in height, and 
diffisrs from it also in general figure. In the first place, the limbs, 
unfitted for climbing, are long, slender, and tapering, and the 
body, which is deficient in lei^h, reminds one in some degree of 
that of the greyhoi^nd. 

The skin of the cheetah is an article of some importance in 
tode in Senegal, but is neglected at the Cape of Grood Hope t > 
tUe animal called linpard by the Dutch colonists is indeed rare in 
that diftcict, but the skin is occa8ii)nally seen worn by Kaffre chiefs* 
t^ way of distinction. In Africa, the rude natives nerer dream 
ef employing the cheetah, as a means of procuring food : they 
know not its value at the chase. In Persia and India, it has, 
'^ewerert been employed from an early period. In the « Field 
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Sports of India," the mode of coursing with the cheetah is thus 
described. They Ahe cheetahs\ , are led out in chains, with 
blinds over their eyes, and sometimes carried out in carts, and 
when antelopes, or deer, are seen on a plain, should any of them 
be separated from the rest, the cheetah*s head is brought to &ce it, 
and the blinds taken off. He immediately crouches, and creeps 
along with his belly almost touching the ground, until he gets 
within a short distance of the deer, who, although seeing him 
approach, appears so fi&scinated that he seldom attempts to run 
away. 'Vhe cheetah then takes a few surprising springs, and 
seizes the 4eeT by the neck. If many deer are near each other, 
they often escape by flight, their number perhaps giving them 
confidence. 

We Okay add to this, that the cheetah takes adyantagie of every 
means oi j»aking its attack, and that when unsuccessful in its 
effort, k re^ias sullenly to its keeper, who replaces At hood, and 
reserves bim for another opportunity. When, however, he haa 
grappled with the quarry and fixed himself upon its throat, drink- 
ing the life4>iood warm, his nature breaks out with aU its violence, 
so that it requires aome management to separate kim from his 
victim. Partly awed by the keeper's voice, partly enticed by 
pieces of meat, and a ladleful of the blood, he is indued! to relin- 
quish the prize, and submit to be again hooded. In aH this we 
are reminded of thte art of falconing. 

In captivity the cheetah is gentle, familiar and playful. It 
becomes greatly attached to those who feed or notice it. The 
disposition of these beautifuj creatures is, indeed, frank and con* 
fiding, and consequently there is little trouble in rendering them 
perfectly domestic. Their voice of pleasure is a purj of aneasi* 
I or hunger, a short reiterated mew. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

t 

HUNTING THE KANGAROO. 

' UNTING the Kangaroo is an amusement peculiar to 
New Holland. The following sketches of it, are 
from an English periodical. We copy literally. 
These sketches of what may now be considered 
the favorite colonial sport of Australia, have been 
derived from the Sketch-book of a Settler, who was so struck with 
the novelty of the chase, that ^ e has attempted to portray a few of 
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ilf oUitiaa. Eferf one fiuailiar with the irridngs tt Sydney 
Smith will recollect his ludicrous portrait of the Kangaroo: <<a 
Bumstrons animal, as tall as a grenadier, with the head of a 
rabbit, a tail as big as a bedpost, hopping along at the rate of 
ivie hops to a miJe, with three or four joung Kangaroos looking 
out of its false ntenis, to see what is passing.^* . 

That eactraofdinary animal, the Kangaroo, discofvered hy Captain 
Cook, is BOW so well known, that a description of it, in addition to 
our illttstrations, w(Nild be superfluous. Our countrjrmen pursued 
k in New Holland wilh greyhounds, wad the leaps which it took 
surprised those who heheld it clear obstacles seren or eight feet 
high. In size it equals a sheep, some of the largest weighing 
14CMbs ; and the flesh is represented by those who have tasted it 
as bekig a little like venison. The tail is said to make rich and 
stfory scmp. The species breed pretty freely in England, and 
has been kept w^ success in our parks. 

Of Kangaroos diere exist a great variety of difleient species : 
among the larger ones is the common Kangaroo, caRed the 
^Foiester" and ^the Old Man" in New South Wales; and 
Ihe red and woolly Kangaroos. They associate together in herds 
of greater or less extent upon the open downs and forests devoid 
of underwood, feed exclusively upon grass and vegetables ; and 
^ogh never fat, are held in high estimation by colonial epicures. 

The native name for the Kangaroo is" boomer;** hence the 
h§ o m erang^ the strange-looking, angular implement with which 
the Au^ralians kill the animal ; and the throwing of which has 
pazzled our mechanicians, and amused our boyhood. 

The natives are very cunning in taking the kangaroo. They 
ge forth to the chase armed cmly with a slender spear and a short 
•tick; depending more on their own subtlety and acuteness, 
when in panuit of wild animals, than on the efficiency of their 
weapons. The serab natives go out in large parties, and surround 
tfcsir game, drive them towards large nets, in which they become 
entangled. Mr. Angas, in his <^ Savage Life and Scenes in 
▲astralia and New Zealand," tells us that be has seen single 
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Beta of this kind f<^y feet in length, and coriooaly mannfactnraA 
out of the fibres qi bulrush root. 

Mr. Angas relates the following interesting pictuie of tke 
chase; 

<' In the hollow valleys bordering upon the scrub we frequemly 
put up kangaroos. These timid creatures, which we disturbed 
while they were feeding, immediately took to the desert; and 
many a famous chase we had after them, over gum bushes and 
the rough surface of the loose limestone rocks. It is an extm* 
ofdinary sight to see so large an animal clearing the bushes, and 
springing high into the air with such astonishing agility. To-d«y 
we put up a < boomer ' and a couple of dogs : we took after tlui 
former, the dogs following close upon his track. Down-hill out 
horses were the losers, the kangaroo gaining cm us rapidly by 
his enormous flying leaps ; but at two miles the dogs closed with 
him, and we came up as he stood at bay. He was a noble crea- 
ture, and fought desperately with his fore-paws ; a single kick 
with his hind feet would have laid any one of the dogs dead, it 
was a cruel sight to see the poor beast struggling hard for lifo 
beneath the bright sky, in his own free deserts ; his large and 
eloquent eyea filled with tears, and his head and shoulders corered 
with Wood.' 

The same tourist next gives us the following animated descrip^ 
tion of a sporting excursion : 

<< About thirty miles to the north-west of Boston Bey is a range 
of mountains called the Marble Range, near which is a beautiful 
lake of fresh water, known as Waungarrie Lake. I started with 
two companions, on horseback, to visit this interesting tract of 
country, which was only known to a few of the settlers, and 
promised to afibrd good subjects for my pencil. At three miles 
from the settlement we reached ^ the Swamp,' so called from a 
reedy lake adjoining the farm. Several other stations were 
passed, belonging to flock-owners and agricultural settlers, and 
we then struck into a grassy country studded with caauarina and 
SankHa trees. Farther on, the aspect of the scene was reij 
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to tbal of the districts round Mount Benton and ]ake« 
Hawden, towards Riroli Bay. Hem, also, I obeenred the biscuit 
tjohif much of which was extremely smaJl, being no larger than 
a wafer, and lying Tery thickly scattered over the ground. We 
met Smith and Hawson returning from hunting in the scrub, each 
with a large kangaroo slung across his saddle, and their stock- 
whips curled round their shoulders. They presented admirable 
examples of full bush costume, in their blue woollen shirts, with 
appendages of pannikins, tether-ropes, and rifles. We prerailed 
upon them to accompany us ; and the kangaroos and an emu that 
we had killed were planted (to use a colonial term) in the boughs 
oi a she-oak tree, to remain in safety until our return. Upon the 
open scrubby plains and the low grassy hills, we obsenred 
numerous kangaroos. They frequently appeared in flocks of 
eight or ten at a time, and give constant sport to the dogs. 

«^ The rain poured down heavily until near sunset, when it 
cleared off*, and we were amply rewarded for our ride by the 
enchanting prospect before us. The mountains of the, Marble 
Bange, rising abruptly, and presenting their steep sides of quartz 
to the evening sun, sparkled in its rays as though inlaid with 
diamonds ; and a richly verdant country stretched out all aroundt 
scattered with park-like trees, in the centre of which, surrounded 
by green banks of velvet turf, lay Waungarrie Lake. The calm 
surface of the water mirrorred the sunset clouds, and was 
besprinkled with multitudes of black swans ; while some kanga- 
roos were quietly feeding near the water, undisturbed by dogs or 
savages, for no traces of the natives were discernible. 

<<My companions had already built a tolerably snug shelter of 
boughs for the night, and we sat down in front of it, with our 
pannikins of tea, around a blazing fire, busied in roasting kangaroo 
steaks upon the ashes. The night was .mild, with thunder and 
lightning. This country, which is entirely uninhabited, would 
afford an excellent district for sheep or cattle, and I know of no 
situation more enticing for a settler's homestead, in the neighbor- 
hood of Port Lincoln, than the banks of Waungarrie Lake.** 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 

AVBBNCH OFFICER HUNTING LI0NE8SB8. 

HE following namtiTB is 
from the French Jovmwl 
des C?ias$eun, to which it 
wa» contrihuted by Mr. 
Jules Gerard, as ti renn- 
niscence of his service hi 
Algeria : 
<< I knew of a large old 
lion in the Smauls coun- 
try and betook myself in that direction. On amVing I heard that 
he was in the Bonarif, near Batnah. My tent was not yet pitched 
at the foot of the mountain, when I learned that he was at the 
Fed Jong, where, on my arriral, I found that he had gained the 
Aures* After travelling one hundred leagues in ten days in the 
trace of my brute without catching a glimpse of anything but his 
foot-prints, I was gratified on the night of the 22d of August with 
the sound of my lord's voice. I had established my tent in the 
valley of Ousten. As there is only one patti across this thickly 
covered valley, I found it an easy task to discover his track and 
follow it to his lair. At six o'clock in the evening I alighted upon 
a hillock commanding a prospect of the country around, f was 
accompanied by a native of the country and my spahi, one carry- 
ing my carbine, the other my old gun. As I had anticipated, the 
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haa vMtfed wadn corer t dawn of day ; bat iintiid'of adfuning 
towaid me, he itarled off in a westerly dizeetion at midi a pace 
tbal it wae impossible for me to come np with him. I r s tr aced 
my steps at midnight and took up my quarters at the foot of a 
tree upoa the path which the hon had taken. The coantry about 
this spot was cleared and cultivated. The moon being frrofabley 
the approach of anything could be descried in every direction* I 
installed myself and waited. Weary after a ride of soTeral hours 
over a very irregular country, and not expecting any chance that 
Bight, I enjoined my spahi to keep a good watch, arid lay down. 
I was just about to fall asleep when I felt a gentle pull at my 
buraoQS. On getting up I w is able to make out two hens, sitting 
one beside the other, about one hundred paces off, and exactly on 
the path in which I had taken up my positi(m. At first I thought 
we had be^i perceived, and prepared to make the best of this dis- 
Qovery. The moon shed a light upon the entire ground which 
the lioQS would Imve to cross in order to reach the tree, close to 
whieh all within a circumference of ten paces was completely 
dark, both en account of the thickness of the tree ami the shadow 
oast by the foliage. My spahi, like me, was in range of the 
diadew, while the Arab lay snoring ten paces off in the full light 
oi the moon. There was no doubting the fJEict— it was this man 
who attracted the attention of the lions. I expressly forbade the 
qpahi to wake up the Arab, as I was persuaded that when the 
il^tioa was over he would be proud of having served as a bait even 
wilheut knowing it. I ^hen prepared my arms and placed them 
agunst the tree and got up, in order the better to observe the 
n<^ements of the enemy. They were not less than half an hour 
tfaveraiog a di^ance of one hundred metres. Although the 
gvDund was open, I could only see them when they raised theim 
heads to make sure that the Arab was still there. They took 
advantage of every stone and every tuft of grass to raider thm- 
selves almost invkible ; at last the boldest of them came up crouch* 
ifig on his belly to within ten paces of me and fifteen of the Arab- 
His eye was fixed on the latter, and with such an expression that 
I wna a&aid I had waited too long. The second, who had stayvi 
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ft few paces behind, came and placed himself on a lerel with and 
aboqt four or Ate paces from the first. I then saw for the first 
time that they were full-grown lionesses. I took aim at the firsts 
and she came rolling and roaring down to the foot of the tree* 
The Arab was scarcely awakened when a second ball stretched 
the animal dead upon the spot. The first bullet went in at the 
muzzle and came out at the tail ; the second had gone through 
the heart. After making sure that my men were all right, I 
looked out for the second lioness. She was standing up within 
fifteen paces, looking at what was going on around her. I toc^ 
my gun and leveled it at her. She squatted down. When I 
fired she ft*ll down roaring, and disappeared in a field of maize on 
the edge of the road. On approaching I found by her moaning 
that she was still alive, and did not venture at night into the thick 
plantation which sheltered her. As soon as it was day I went to 
the spot where she had fallen, and all I found were blood-marks 
showing her track in the direction of the wood. After sending 
the dead lioness to the neighboring garrison, who celebrated its 
arrival by a banquet, I returned to my post of the previous night. 
A little after sunset the lion roared for the first time, but instead 
of quitting his lair he remained there all night roaring like a mad- 
man. Convinced that the wounded lioness was there, I sent on 
the morning of the 24th, two Arabs to explore the cover. They 
returned without daring to approach it. On the night of the 24th 
there was the same roaring and complaining of the lion on the 
mountain and ui^er cover. On the 25th, at five in the evening, 
I had a young goat muzzled, and proceeded with it to the moun- 
tain. The lair was exceedingly difficult of access. Nevertheless 
I succeeded at last by crawling now on my hands and now on my 
belly in reaching it. Having discovered certain indications of the 
presence of the inhabitants of this locality, ^ had the goat un- 
muzzled and tied to a tree. Then followed the most comical 
panic on the part of the Arabs, who were carrying my arms* 
Seeing themselves in the middle of iho iion*s lair, whom they 
could distinctly smell, and hearing the horrified goat calling them 
with all its might, was a piosition perfectly intolerable to them* 
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After consulting together as to whether it were hettrr to cUmb up 
a tree or clamber on a rock, they asked my permission to remain 
near the goat. This confidence pleased me and obtained them 
the priyilege of a place by my side. I had not been there a 
quarter of an hour when the lioness appeared ; she found herself 
suddenly beside the goat, and looked about her with an air of 
astoDisbment. I fired, and she fell without a struggle. The 
Arabs were already kissing my hands, and I myself beliered her 
dead, when she got up again as though nothing was the matter, 
and showed us all her teeth. One of the Arabs who had ran 
toward her was within six paces of her. On seeing her get up 
be clung to the lower branches of the tree to which the goat was 
tied, and disappeared like a squirrel. The lioness fell dead at the 
foot of the tree, a second bullet piercing her heart* The first had 
passed out of the nape of the neck without breaking the skull 
bone. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HUKTINO THE JAQUAB. 

THE Jaguar is the largest and moit formidable 
among the Cats of the New World* m the wanner 
regions of which he exercises tlie aame cruel 
tyranny as the Lions, and Tifna^ and the^ Leo- 
pards, of the burning dimales of tiie OkL He 
appears to be ainmrt untveraelly spread over the seothem dii^ion 
of the AmericMf eentinent from Paragmy to Guiana r hot there 
is no satisflM^tory proof of hia having been ofaserred t& the north 
of the Isdimue of Panama. In the neighborhood ef inhabited 
placea be is dtaly becoming more^ and more rare, the ravages 
which he coaamits upon the docks, and the high price that is 
given for hia tkm^ fosming a doubU iscentiTe to his destruction. 
His habits ani^^memnera am almost preeiaeiy the same as those of 
the other large animals^ of his tribe ; but he is spoken of as even 
more indolent and cowardly. Like them he generally watches 
for his prey in a concealed ambush, whence he darts upon it 
unawares, bearing it at once to the earth by his great muscular 
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Strength, and depriving it of all power of resistance or of flight 
Occasionally, however, when ucged by J^Wfer, he prowls abroad 
more openly, and will even venture to attack man ; bnt rarely if 
he finds him on his guardv M. Sonnini relates that one annoyed 
him and his party for two successive nights, during his travels in 
Guiana, constantly hovering about them, watching an opportunity 
for £Eilli|\g on ^jliis p!rey, but retreating into the bushes the moment 
he perqoived himself observed, and disappearing with suck 
rapidity ith;^ it was impossible to get a shot at him. According 
to the siu^s^e a^or and to M. D*Azara, these animals climb with 
great dexterity, swim with almost equal skill, and are able to 
cany4tfr.l,he .bodies of their victims, even of the largest quadru- 
peds, si^ fiL^ .t^grses 4ind oxen, io a place d* security where they 
can se^^ate their appetites without risk of disturbance* The 
natives x>f Psor&g^i^y have a hold and singular mode of hunting 
the Jagoajr. The hunter folds his pouch round his left arm, by 
way of shield, and taking a spear in his right hand, fearlessly 
assails him in his lair, and gepc^raliy with success* 
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CHAPTER XXXV- 



HUNTINa THE GKOO. 

MONG modern hunters Mr. Ronaleyn 
Gordon Gumming deserves the high- 
est rank. He has just pablished a 
work entitled " Five years of a 
Hunter's Life in the Far Interior ot 
South Africa,*' which gives the most 
thrilling and entertaining narratives 
of his hunting the animals of that 
region, such as the Lien, Elephant, 
Giraffe, Rhinccercs, Hippopotamus, 
and the various kinds of antelopes with which the country ahounds. 
To indulge in his favorite pursuit without restraint he gave 
up his commission in the British army, and bought a train of 
•*^agons at one of the towns near the Cape of Good Hope, 
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THE HABTEBIIST. 

and taking with him a supply of articles of trade and a train 
of Hottentots, Bushmen, and Dutchmen, he set off into the 
interior on a trading and hunting expedition. This was repeated 
five times in five successive years, and the result was his obtain- 
ing about thirty tons of trophies of the chase, which he carried to 
London, where he exhibited them as proofs of the truth of his 
story. 

We shall copy freely from his book. The reader will observe 
that he uses certain peculiar terms, such as trek, to travel with 
wagons ; inspan, to yoke the oxen and attach them to the wagons ; 
outsparu, to unyoke and loose the oxen ; spoor, the track of a wild 
animal , &c. 

The following is his account of hunting the Gnoo and the 
Hartebeest, and of the peculiar habits of the African Wild Dogs. 

On the morning of the 12th I rede northeast with attendants, 
and after proceeding several miles through an open country we 
entered a beautiful forest of cameeldorn trees, and rode along 
beneath a range of steep rocky hills. The country gave me the 
idea of extreme antiquity, where the hand of man had wrought 
no change since the Creation. In a finely wooded broad valley 
or opening among the hills, we fell in with a magnificent herd of 
about sixty blue wildebeests. As they cantered across the grassy 
6ward tossing their fierce-looking, ponderous heads, their shaggy 
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manes and long, black, bushy tails streaming in the breeze, they 
presented an appearance at once striking And imposing ; and to a 
stranger they conveyed rather the idea <af iajfeloes than anything 
belonging to the iuoifcedope .tcibe« to nrlaciu 4»d^df wildebeests, both 
black and white, are bnit naiBOtely Allied^ laeithwithstanding the 
classiiication of naturalists. 

About midnight -on the Mttg weary wilh toeaing on my restless 
couch, I arose, anl taking my l.«!0-grooved fide, a pillow, and a 
blanket, I held for my ehooting-liQile beside ike fountain. The 
remainder of the m$hi was rery <xk>1, wit^ u southerly breeze. 
At dawn I looked from my hole, and, seeing no game approach^ 
ing, I rolled my blanket tig^t around me and tried to sleep. In 
this manner I had lain for about half an hour, when I was suddenly 
startled by a large, heavy animal galloping past within six feet ot 
jxte. I at once knew that it must be either some beast which had 
been coming to drink and had got my wind, or one hunted, whichy 
according to the custom of deer and the larger antelopes, had 
rushed for refuge to the water in its distress. In the* latter co&- 
jectuie I was right ; for, on cautiously peeping through the stones 
which surrounded my hole, I had the pleasure to behold a fin* 
bull brindled gnoo dash into the waters of the fountain within forty 
yards of me, and stand at bay, followed by four tearing, fierce 
looking wild dogs. All the four had their heads and shoulders 
jcovpred with blood, and looked savage in the extreme. They 
seemed quite confident of success, and came leisurely up to tb« 
bull, passing within a few yards of me, their eyes glistening with 
ferocious glee. 

My anxiety to possess this fine old bull, and also a specimen (d 
the wild dog, prevented my waiting to see more of the fun. I 
deliberated for a few seconds whether I would shoot the bull first 
or one of the hounds, and ended by shooting the gnoo and the 
largest hound right and left. The bull, on receiving the ball, 
bounded out of the fountain ; but suddenly wheeling about, he 
re-entered it, and staggering violently for a moment, subsided in 
its waters. The hound got the bullet through his heart, and 
sprio^ing Xor.vvaid firom his comiades, instantly measared hm 
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length upon the gravel. I then quickly reloaded my rifle, lying 
on my side ; a proceeding which, I maj inform those who have 
not yet tried it, i» ntther diffietsfl lo ceemnplish. While I was 
thus occupied tlM Aree remainmg hemnda reluctantly withdrew, 
and described s nemieiKle to leewxfd of me for the purpoee o 
obtaining my wftld , iiiid mote csoneedy asceTtainsDiy dba cause of 
their discomfiture. FlaviBg loaded, I ie-open«d mf fire, and 
wounded another, wbm they all made off. 

I could not help feeKng rery feluctamt to fire at the jolly hounds. 
The whole affair reminei »e so rery forcibly of many gallant 
courses I had enjoyed in the ScoCtish deer-forest with my own 
noble deer-houndi^ dkat I eonld not diyest myself of th^ idea that 
those now hekM tn^ Reserved a better recompense for the masterly 
manner in whkh they weie pursuing their desperate game. 
One hofffidy in particular, bore a strong expressiott of dear old 
Factor ift Ms face, a trusty stag'honnd bred by myself, whose 
deeds, though not renowned in Terse like Ossian's Oscar and 
Luath, were perhaps little inferior either in speed or prowess to 
those &med in ancient song. 

Having summoned my men, and with considerable difficulty 
dia^^ged the ponderous carcass of the old bull out of the water, 
we found that he had been cruelly lacerated by the hounds.^ It 
speared to me that they had endeavored to hamstring him. 
His hind legs, haunches, and belly were dreadfully torn ; he had 
lost half his tail, and was otherwise mutilated. Poor old bull t 
I could not help commiserating his fate. It is melancholy t0 
leflett that, in accordance with the laws of nature, such scenes ol 
pain must ever be occurring; one species, whether inhabiting' 
earthy air, or ocean, being produced to become the prey of a&other# 
At night I watched the water, with &irish moonhght, and shot a 
burge spotted hyaena. 

I continued here hunting hartebeests xmtil the 21st, when I 
inspanoed at an early hour, and trekked due east until sundown, 
when I halted near a small fountdn of fine water, having pet'' 
fomed a march of about twenty-five miles. Our road lay through 
a wid, vmihabited country, producing sweet grasa in abuadafie^r 
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A WILD Doa. 



but destitute of water. On the morning of tne 22d, having 
breakfasted, I road southwest, with after riders, and found the 
game abundant, but wild and shy, having been recently hunted 
by Boers, 

The wild dogs, or '' wilde honden," as they are termed by 
Dutch Boers, are still abundant in the precincts of the Cape 
colony, and are met with in great numbers throughout the 
interior. These animals invariably hunt together in large 
organized packs, varying in number from ten to sixty, and by 
their extraordinary powers of endurance, and mode of mutual 
assistance, they are enabled to run into the swiftest, or overcome 
the largest and most powerful antelope. I have never heard of 
their attacking the bufialo, and I believe that the animal pursued 
in the present instance is the largest to which they give battle. 
Their pace is a long, never-tiring gallop, and in the chase they 
relieve one another, the leading hounds falling to the rear when 
&tigued, when others, who have been husbanding their strength, 
come up and relieve them. Having succeeded in bringing theii. 
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quarry to bay, they all surround him, and he is immediately 
dragged to the ground, and in a few minutes torn to pieces and 
ccnsumetl. They ar6 of a bold and daring disposition, and do 
not entertain much fear o.f man, evincing less concern on his 
approach than any ether carnivorous animal with which I am 
acquainted. On disturbing a pack, ihey trot leisurely along 
before the- intruder, repeatedly halting: ^^^ locking back at him. 
The females bring forth their young in large holes, in desolate 
open plains. These burrows are connected with one another 
under ground. When a troop of wild dogs frequenting these 
holes observe a man approaching, they do not, as might be sup- 
posed, take shelter in the holes, but, rather trusting to their speedy 
they rush forth, even though the intruder should be close upor 
them, and retreat across the plain ; the young ones, unless verj 
weak, accompany them. The devastation occasioned by then 
among the flocks of the pastoral Dutch Boers is inconceivable. 
It constantly happens, that when the careless shepherds leave 
their charge in quest of honey or other amusement, a pack of 
these marauders comes across the defenceless flock. A sangui- 
nary massacre in such cases invariably ensues, and incredible 
numbers of sheep are killed and wounded. The voracious pack, 
not content with killing as many as they can eat, follow resolutely 
on, tearing and mangling all that come within their reach. . Their 
voice consists of three diflferent kinds of cry, each being used on 
special occasions. One of these cries is a sharp, angry bark, 
usually uttered when they suddenly behold an object which they 
cannot make out. Another resembles a number of monkeys chat- 
tering together, or men conversing while their teeth are chattering 
violently from cold. This cry is emitted at night when large 
numbers of them are together, and they are excited by any parti- 
cular occurrence, such as being barked at by domestic dogs. 
The third cry, and the one most commonly uttered by them, is 
a sort of rallying note to bring the various members of the pack 
together when they have been scattered in following several 
individuals of a troop of antelopes. It is a peculiarly soft, melodi- 
ous ci^, yet, nevertheless, it may be distinguished at a great 
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distenee. If very much resembles the second note ottered by tke 
Mckoo which visits England during the summer months, and, 
when heard in a calm morning echoing through the distant wood- 
kods, it has a very pleasing efiect. They treat all domestic dogs, 
however large and fierce, with the utmost scorn, waiting to receive 
their attack, and then, clannishly, assisting one another, they 
generally rend them in pieces. The domestic dogs most cordially 
reciprocate their animosity, and abhor their very voices, at what 
distance soever heard, even more than that of the lion, starting to 
their feet, and angrily barking for hours. This interesting though 
destructive animal seems to form the connecting Una between the 
w<^ and the hysna. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 




HUNTINa THB OSTRICH, THE WILDEBEEST, AND THE ORYX. 
OLLOWING Mr. Curaming in his dash- 
ing career, we next extract his account 
of the mode of hunting the Ostrich 
among the Bushmen, and his own hunt« 
ing of the beautiful oryx. 

A favorite method adopted by the wild 
Bushman for approaching the ostrich 
and other varieties of game, is to clothe 
himself in the skin oi one of these birds, 
in which, taking care of the wind, he 
stalks about the plain, cunningly imi- 
tating the gait and motions of the ostrich 
ontil within range, when, with a well-directed poisoned arrow 
from his tiny bow, he can generally seal the fate of any of the 
ordinary varieties of game. These insignificant-looking arrows 
are about two feet six inches in length ; they consist of a slender 
reed, with a sharp bone head, thoroughly poisoned with a compo- 
sition, of which the principal ingredients are obtained sometimes 
from a succulent herb, having thick leaves, yielding a poisonous 
milky juice, and sometimes from the jaws of snakes. The bow 
^rely exceeds three feet in length ; its string is of twisted sinews. 
When a Bushman finds an ostrich's nest, he enscones himself in 
it, and there awaits the return of the old birds, by which means 
^ generally secures the pair. It is by means of these little arrows 
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&at tk^ raHjority tf the fine plaraes arre obtaidifd ffltkk flUOe the 
heads of the fair throughout the civiUzed worlds 

It was now the height of sumHsier^ and eveiy dcf f&« he^t of 
the sun was terrific, but there was getaerally a hfB^i0 et WiAd, 
nad the nights were cool. Our vley was daily dectetmi^t ^nd 
I saw that, unless We were visited by rains, it would soon be 
no more* On the morning of the 22A I had rather an absurd 
adrenture with a porcupine, which cost me my packnsAddlei th# 
only thing of the sort I had in camp. Long before day-l^eak I 
saddled up, and rode north with my two after-riders and a sp4ie 
horse with the pack-saddle. As day dawned 1 came upon » 
handsome old porcupine, taking his morning airings At finrt 
sight he reminded me of a badg^. Unwilling to discharge Hkf 
lifle, as it was probable that tre were in the vicinhy of orjrz, 1 
resolred to attempt his destmctian with the thick end of my 
<< jambok," the porcupine, like the seal, being easily kiUed with m 
Uow on the nose* I jumped efT my horse, and alter a short rac#» 
an whkh I fried him with masy tumsi when he invariably ddufaled 
: bet#Ma my kgs^ giving me the full beseit of his bmdii^ 
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qoiik, I succeeded in killing him with the jambolct hot not till I 
had receired several wounds in my hands. My boys the while 
lat giioningr in their saddles, enjoying the actirity of their ^ baas.** 
Haying corered him with bushes, we rode on, and shortly came 
apcm an immense, compact herd of several thousand migrating 
spnngboks, whicE were exceedingly tame, and in the middle of 
them stood two oryx. These we managed for the first time to 
drive in a southerly direction, being that in which the camp lay ; 
and, after a sharp and rather circular burst, I headed the finer and 
bowled her over. She proved to be a young cow about three 
years old. Having disemboweled her, and prepared her for the 
pack-saddle with a eouteaU'de-chasse, by sphttiog the brisket, 
passing the knife along the gristly bones on one side of it, and 
breaking the back by a dexterous toucli of the knife, where cer- 
tain ribs well known to the hunter join the vertetoe, whereby the 
amma[ can more easily be balanced on the pack-saddle, we suc- 
ceeded with great difficulty in placing her on << Sunday," and 
lode slowly for the place where we had left the porcupine. We 
placed him on the oryx, and secured him with a rheim, but we 
had not ;»(oceeded far when some of the quills pricked the steed, 
upon which he commenced bucking and prancing in the most 
ficantic manner, which of course made matters ten times w(»:se, 
causing the porcupine to beat the devirs tattoo on his back. The 
l^emsbok's head, also, which, being a poor one, I had not cut off 
unfoitunately got adrift, and kept dangling about his haunches, 
the sharp horns striking his belly at every spring. He broke 
loose from Jacob, who led him, and set off across the country at a 
terrific pace, eventually smashing the pack-saddle, but still fJEuling 
to disengage himself from the genisbok, whose hind imd fore feet, 
being fastened together, slipped round under his belly, impeding 
his motions, and in this condition he was eventually secured, 
being considerably lacerated about the haunches by the horns of 
the oryx. 

Next day Cobus and I fell in with the finest bull oryx I had yet 
met, which, after a severe chase, we code into end slew. ut 
3pme evenings previous a large bright cpmet had appeared in the 
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southwest^ having a tearing, fiery tail, which strange meteor, to 
the hest of my recollection, shone brightly in the clear firmament 
for five or six weeks. We lived well, but lonelily. My camp 
abounded with every delicacy — tongues, brains, marrow-bones, 
kidneys, rich soup, with the most delicious venison in the world, 
Ac, &c., and a constant supply of ostrich eggs. The 25th was 
cool and cloudy, being the first day that the sky had been overcast 
since I had left the Thebus Flats. 

In the afternoon I resolved to ride far into the oryx country, 
sleep under a bush, and hunt them on the following morning. I 
accordingly left my wagons about 3 P. M., with my two after- 
riders and a spare horse, and rode about fifteen miles in a northerly 
course, when we secured our horses to a bush, to leeward of which 
we slept. On my way thither I dismounted on an arid plain to 
breathe our steeds aiid dig up some bulbs of the water-root* for 
immediate consumption, my thirst being very severe. While 
cantering along we passed several troops of hartebeests and 
ostriches, and late in the day I observed a small troop of oryx. 

♦ This interesting root, which has doubtless saved many from dymg of tiiirst, 
is met with throughout the most parched plains of the Karroo. It is a large oval 
bulb, varying from six to ten inches in diameter, and is of an extremely juicy 
consistence, with rather an insipid flavor. It is protected by a thin brown skin, 
which is easily removed with the back of a knife. It has small, insignificant 
narrow leaves, with little black dots on them, which are not easily detected by 
an inexperienced eye. The ground round it is so baked with the sun that it has 
to be dug out with a knife. The top of the bulb is discovered about eight or nine 
inches from the surface of the ground, and the earth all round it must then be 
carefully removed. A knowledge of this plant is invaluable to him whose avoca- 
tions lead him into these desolate regions. Throughout the whole extent of the 
great Kalahitri desert, and the vast tract of country adjoining thereto, an immense 
variety of bulbs and roots of this juicy description succeed one another monthly, 
there being hardly a season in the year at which the poor Bakalahari, provided 
with a sharp-pointed stick hardened in the fire, can not obtain a meal, being inti- 
mately acquainted with each and all the herbs and roots which a bountiful hand 
has provided for his sustenance. There are also several succulent plants, having 
thick, juicy leaves, which in like manner answer the purpose of food and drink. 

Above all, a species of bitter water-melon is thickly scattered over .the entire 
surface of the known parts of the great Kalahari desert These often supply the 
place of food and water to the wild, inhabitants of those remote regions, and it is 
stated by the Bakalahari that these melons improve in flavor as they penetrate 
further to the west Most of these roots are much eaten by the gemsboks, which 
ar9 led by instinct to root them out. The elephants also, apprised by their acute 
ttnse of smeU of their position, feed upon them, and whole tracts may be seen 
plowed uo by the tusks of these sagacious animals, in quest^ them t 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

HUNTING THE SPRINGBOK AND THB QUAOGA. 

NDOUBTEDLY, Mr. Cum- 
minnrs' descriptions of hunting 
Fcenes in Africa are among the 
liveliest, freshest, and most gra- 
phic "incidents of travel" which 
have yet appeared. The fol- 
lowing is his account of spring- 
bok and quagga hunting. 

On the morning of the 9th, 
Stryclom and I having resolved 
over night to go in quest of a 
Iro-^p of ostriches which his H( tteniol reported, frequenting the 
plains immediately adjacent to the Thebus Mountain, we started 
our Hottentots two hours before the dawn of day ; and after an 
early breakfast we saddled up, ond rode direct for the Thebus 
Mountain. This remarkable mountain, which I shall ever remem- 
ber as the leading feature on the plains where I first really com- 
menced my African hunting, is of peculiar shape, resembling a 
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eone depressed at the ^pe;r4 and sunnoonted by a round tower* 
It is also remarka^Ue «$ beia^ eotimden^y tiif ber than the sur- 
rounding mountaiiiJLS, with which the plains are bounded and inter- 
sected. As we ,rode along, a balmy freehciess pervaded the 
morning air. We passed through herds of thousands of spring- 
boks, with small herds of wildebeest scattered among them. I fired 
two or three very long shots without success. Sirydom, however, 
was more fortuaate,. He fired into a herd of about a hundred 
bucks at three Jtiund^^ed yai^ds, a^d bit one fine old buck right iri 
the middle of tJbe forehead, the ball passii^ c^lean through his 
skulL We hid him in a hole in the gcou^d^fn^ covered him 
with bushes, and then rode en to our Hottentots, whom we found 
waiting beside a small fountain in a pass formed by a wide gap in 
a low range of hills, situated between two extensive plains which 
were thickly covered with game, 1 took up my position in a 
bush of rushes in the middle of the pass, and remained there for 
upward of eight hours, during which our boys were supposed to 
be endeavoring to drive the game toward ua^ 

The Boer took up the best pass about a qu^e^ of a mi^e tp my 
right. Before we had been an hour at our passes, the fyxya livove 
up four beautiful ostriches, which came and #t^)od wi^iin fifty 
yards of Strydom, but, alas ! he was asleep. Abo^t it^ ^me I 
was busy trying to remember and practice a childish A^^isement 
which once delighted me as much as jiiSe-sbooting^'rH[iaQi&ly, 
making a cap of rushes, when, on suddenly jiftin|[ ¥tp ipjr ^^^es, I 
saw standing within eighty yards of me abQ^t « do^en fataaptifui 
springboks, which were coming up to the paps behind B^e. I 
snatched up my rifle, and, lying flat on my br«iAA^pt a bullet 
through the best buck in the troop, smashing his shoulder. He 
ran about fifty yards, and fell dead. I unfortunately left him 
lying exposed in the path, the consequence of which was that 
thrae other troops of springboks, which were coming up as he 
had come, were turned to the right about,by his carcase. 

It was amusing to see the birds and beasts of prey assembling 
tp dispute the carcase with me. First came the common black and 
whit^ carrion crow, then the vultures ; the jackals knew the cry of 
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the vultures, and they too came sneaking from their hiding-places 
in the rocks and holes of the ant-bear in the plains to share in the 
feast, while I was obliged to remain a quiet spectator, not daring 
to move, as the game was now in herds on every side of me, and 
I expected to see ostriches every moment. Presently, a herd of 
wildebeest came thundering down upon me, and passed within 
shot. I put a bullet into one of these, loo far behind the shoulder, 
which, as is always the case with deer and antelopes, did not 
seem to afiect him in the slightest degree. In the afternoon we 
altered our positions, and sent the boys to drive the plain beside 
which I had been silting all day. The quantity of bucks which 
were now before our eyes beat all computation. The plain ex- 
tended, without a break, until the eye could not discern any object 
smaller than a castle. Throughout the whole of this extent were 
herds of thousands and tens of thousands of springboks, inter- 
spersed with troops of wildebeest. The boys sent us one herd 
of about three hundred springboks, into which Strj'^dom let fly ai 
about three hundred yards, and turned them and all the rest. 

It was now late in the day, so we made for home, taking up the 
buck which Strydom had shot in the morning. As we cantered 
along the flats, Strydom, ttMnpted by a herd of springboks, which 
were drawn up together in a compact body, jumped off* his horse, 
and, giving his ivory sight an elevation of several feet, let drive at 
them, the distance being about five hundred yards. As the troop 
bounded away, we could distinguish a light-colored object lying in 
the short heath, which he pronounced to be a springbok, and on 
going up we found one fine cid doe lying dead, shot through the 
spine. This day, and every day since I arrived at these flats, I 
was astonished at the number of skeletons and well-bleached skulls 
with which the plains were covered. Thousands of skulls of 
springbok and wildebeest were strewed around wherever the 
hunter turned his eye. The sun was extremely powerful all day 
but, being intent on the sport, I did not feel it until I found my 
legs burned ; my dress, as usual, was the kilt, with a gray stalk 
mg-cap. On reaching home the following day, a large party of 
natires, belonging to the chief Moshesh, arrived on the farm. 
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TkeM poor men were travelling in quest of employment. Niim« 
bers of natives annually visit the colony, and work for the BoeiSy 
making stone enclosures for their cattle, and large dams or em* 
bankments across little streams in the mouths of valleys, for the 
purpose of collecting water in the rainy season for the supply of 
their flocks and herds during the protracted droughts of summer. 
They are paid for their labor with young cows or she-goats. The 
recent rains having washed away the embankment of a dam 
situated in a distant range of hills, on the borders of the farm, 
Strydom engaged these men to repair it. The vicinity of the dam 
being a favorite haunt for quaggas, and it being necessary that 
Strydom should go there on the morrow, we resolved to hunt in 
the neighboring district, in which were situated some high and 
rugged hills. Accordingly, next day, we sallied forth, and I 
ascended to one of their highest pinnacles, where I managed lo 
shoot a rhode-raebok. Joining Strydom shortly afterward, we 
hunted over another range of the same hills, where w« fell in 
with tl^ree quaggas and other gam«. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

HUNTING THE AFRICAN BUFFALO AND PALLAH. 
ySJARLY on the 4th, says Mr. Gumming, we inspanned and 
iJSi continued our march for Boohy, a large party of savages still 
following the wagons. Before proceeding far I was tempted by 
the beautiful appearance of the country to saddle horses to hunt 
in the mountains westward of my course. I directed the wagons 
to proceed a few miles under guidance of the natives, and there 
await my arrival. I was accompanied by Isaac, who was mounted 
on Old Gray, and carried my clumsy Dutch rifle of six to the pound. 
Two Beohuanas followed us, leading four of my dogs. Having 
crossed a well-wooded strath, we reached a little crystal river, 
"whose margin was trampled down with the spoor of a great 
Variety of heavy game, but especially of buffalo and rhinoceros. 
We took up the spoor of a troop of buflWoes, which we followed 
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along a path made by the heavy beasts of the forest through a 
ii«ck in the hills ; and, emerging from the thicket, we beheld, on 
the other side of a valley which had opened upon us, a herd of 
about ten huge bull buf&loes. These I attempted to stalk, but was 
defeated by a large herd of zebras, which, getting our wind, 
charged past and started the buflfaloes. I ordered the Bechuanas 
to release the dogs ; and spurring Colesberg, which I rode for the 
first time since the afiair with the lioness, I gave chase. The 
bufialoes crossed the valley in front of me, and made for a succes- 
sion of dense thickets in the hills to the northt^Td. As they 
crossed the valley, by riding hard I obtained a bfMdside shot at 
the last bullf and fired both barrels into him. He, however, con* 
tinued his toune, but I presently separated him, abi^ with two 
other biiUa, from the troop. My rifle being a two^fYoored, which 
is hard to load, I was unable to do ao on horseback, and followed 
with it c&iptfi in the hope of bringing them to bay» In passing 
through a grote of thorny trees I lost sight of the Wounded buf* 
falo ; he had turned short and doubled back, a common practice 
with them when wounded. After following the other two at a 
hard gallop for about two miles, I was riding within five yards of 
their huge broad stems. They exhaled a strong bovine smeU, 
which came hot in my face. I expeced every minute that they 
would come to bay, and give me time to load ; but this they did 
not seem disposed to do. At length, finding I had the speed of 
them, I increased my pace ; and going ahead, I placed myself 
right before the finest bull, thus expecting to force him to stand at 
bay ; upon which he instantly charged me with a low roar, veiy 
similar to the voice of a lion. Colesburg neatly avoided the 
charge, and the bull resumed his northward course. We now 
entered on rocky ground, and the forest became more dense at 
we proceeded. The bufiak)e8 were evidently making hr aoine 
strong retreat. I, however, managed with much difficulty to 
hold them in view, following as best I could through thomj 
thickets. Isaac rode some hundred yards behind, and kept shoal- 
ing to me to drop the pursuit, or I should be killed. At last the 
^ "^^loes sttddenly.pulled up, and stood at bay in a thicket witUl 
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menty yards of me. Springing from my horse, I hastily loaded 
my two-grooTed rifle, which I had scarcely completed when Isaac 
rode up and inquired what had hecome of the hoffiJoes, little 
dreaming that they were standing within twenty 3rnrds of him, I 
answered by pointing my rifle across his horse^t nose, aAd letting 
fly sharp right and led at the two buffiiloes. A headlong charge, 
accompanied by a muffled roar, was the result. In an instant I 
was round a dump of tangled thorn trees; but Isaac, by the 
violence of his efllbrts to get his horse in motion, lost his balance, 
and at the i^ltie instant, his girths giving way, himself, his saddle, 
and big Diite)^ Hfle, all came to the ground together, with a heavy 
crash, right in the path of the infbriatdl bufllaloes. Two of the 
^ogs, which hftd fortunately that Moment joined us, met them in 
their charge, and, by diverting their attentioh, probably saved 
Isaac from instant destruction. The buflla]oes now took up another 
position in an adjoining thicket. They were both badly wounded, 
blotches and pools of blood marking the ground where they had 
B^ood. The dogs rendered me assistance by takiryg up their atten- 
tiG&i and in a few minutes these two nobte bulls breathed their 
^ beneath the shade of a mimosa grove. Each of them, in 
4yiiig, repeatedly uttered a very striking, low, deep moan. ThiA 
I subsequently ascertained the bufl&lo invariably utters when ifa 
the act of expiring. 

On gcHng up to them, I was astonished to behold their size and 
powerful appearance. Their horns reminded me of the rugged 
^unk of an oak tree. Each horn was upward of a foot in breadth 
^ the base, and together they efllectually protected the skull With 
a massive and impenetrable shield. The horns, descending, and 
■preading out horizontally, completely overshadowed the animal's 
^yes, imparting to him a look the most ferocious and sinister that 
oan be imagined. On my way to the wagons I shot a stag 
*^ssayby, and while I was engaged in removing his head a troop 
of about thirty doe pallahs cantered past me, followed by one 
princely old buck. Snatching up my rifle, I made a fine shot, 
^4 rolled him over in the grass. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HUNTING AND HAWKING IN PERSIA. 

^IR JOHN MALCOLM, in his delightful 
Sketches of Persia, has given some very 
lively descriptions of sporting scenes in 
that romnntic country. In order to under- 
stand the following extract from his hook, 
the reader must recollect that Sir John 
himself is the Elchee or ambassador from 
England, of whom he speaks as of another person. 

We were kept several weeks at Abusheher ; and among other 
amusements by which we beguiled the tedium of our sojourn at 
this dull sea-port, were those of hunting and hawking ; which, 
according to the Nimrods of our party, are nowhere found in 
greater perfection: but as the mode of killing the game differs 
essentially from that of other countries, I shall describe it, that 
such sportsmen as can read may judge of its merits. 

The huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, n^ar 
the sea-side : they have hawks and greyhounds ; the former 
carried in the usual manner, on the hand of the huntsman ; the 
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latter led in a leash by a horseman, generally the same who carries 
the hawk. When the antelope is seen, they endeavor to get as 
near as possible ; bat the animal, the moment it observes them, 
goes off at a rate that seems swifter than the wind ; the horsemen 
are instantly at full speed, having slipped the dogs. If it is a 
single deer, they at the time fly the hawks ; but if a herd, they 
wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular antelope. The hawks, 
skimming along near the ground, soon reach the deer, at whose 
head ihey pounce in succession, and sometimes with a violence 
that knocks it over. At all events, they confuse the animal so 
much as to stop its speed in such a degree that the dogs can come 
U]) ; and in an instant men, horses, dogs, and hawks, surround 
the unfortunate deer, against which their united efforts have been 
combined. The part of the chase that surprised me most was 
the extraordinary combination of the hawks and the dogs, which 
throughout seemed to look to each other for aid. This, I was 
told, was the result of long and skilful training. 

The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadruped on earth, 
and the rapidity of the first burst of the chase I have described is 
astonishing. The run seldom exceeds three or four miles, and 
often it is not haJf so much. A fawn is an eaSy victory ; the doe 
often runs a good chase, and the buck is seldom taken. The 
Arabs are, indeed, afraid to fly their hawks at the latter, as these 
fine birds, in pouncing, frequently impale themselves on its sharp 
horns. 

The hawks used in this sport are of a species that I have never 
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FERSIAN ANTELOPE. 

w&eh ih ally other country. This breed, which is called<!?herk]i* 
18 Hot large, but of great beauty and symmetry. 

Another mode of running down the antelope is practised her^^ 
and still more in the interior of Persia. Persons of the highest 
rank lead their own greyhounds in a long silken leash, which 
passes through the collar, and is ready to slip the moment the 
huntsman chooses. The well-trained dog goes alongside the 
horse, and keeps clear of him when at full speed, and in all kindi 
of country. When a herd of antelopes is seen, a consultatioli is 
held, and the most experienced determine the point towards whick 
they are to be driven. The field (as an English sportsman wouM 
term it) then disperse, and while some drive the herd in the dla- 
mrei direction, those with the dogs take their post on the saine 
line, at the distance of about a mile from each other ; one of the 
trorst dogs is then slipped at the herd, and from the moment he 
singles out an antelope the whole body are in motion. The obje^ 
of the horsemen who have greyhounds is to intercept its course« 
and to slip fresh dogs, in succession, at the fatigued animal. In 
rare instances the second dog kills. It is generally the third ot 
fourth ; and even these, when the deer is strong, and the ground 
ftronblet ^^ten fail. This sport, which is very exhiliuating^ tiras 
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the delight of the late King of Persia, Aga Mahomed Khan* 
whose taste is inherited hy the preient Sovereign. 

The norehy of these amusements interested me, and I was 
pleased, on accompanying a party to a Tillage, about twenty milea 
from Abusheher, to irt« li fepeties of hawking, peculiar, I belieTe, 
to the sandy plainft ti PersUti on which the Hubara,* a noble 
species of bustard, is (bmtd DH nlmoit bare pkins, where it has no 
shelter but a small shnA Called geetuck. When we went in 
quest of them we had m ptirty of about twenty, all well mounted. 
Two kinds of hawks fcW necessary for this sport ; the first, the 
cherkh (the same which is flown at the antelope), attacks them on 
the ground, but will not follow them on the wing ; for this reason* 
the Bhyree, a hawk weH known in India, is flown the moment the 
hubara rises^ 

As we rode along in an extended line, the men who carried the 
eherkhs every now and then unhooded and held them u{^, that 
they might look over the plain. The first hubara We found 
aflMed OS a proof of the astonishing quickness of sight of one of 
the hawks ; he fluttered to be loose, and the man who held him 
gave a whoop, as he threw him ofiT his hand, and Set oflf at full 
speed. We all did the same. At fiUBt we only saw our haWk 
skimmitig over the plain, but soon perceived, at a distance of 
more than a mile, the beautiful speckled hubara, with his head 
oiecty and wings outspread, running forward to meet his adver* 
sary. The cherkh made several unsuccessful pounces, which 
were either evaded or repelled by the beak or wings of the hubartl, 
which at last found an opportunity of risinig, when a bhyree waa 
instantly flown, and the whole party were again at full gallop. 
We had a flight of more than a mile, when the hubara filighted, 
and was killed by another cherkh^ who attacked him on the 
ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. We killed several 

* The Habara nsuallj weighs fVom seven to eleven pounds. On its head is a 
toft of black and white feathers ; the back of the head and neck are spotted black; 
^ side of the head and &roat are white, as weU as the nnder part of the body: 
tbs brMst is slate-colored ; the feath^v of the wing are greet^h-brewn, speokled 
with black ; the bill of a verj dark-grey ) and on each side of tbe neok is a lar^e 
iAi iiaadsoiae toft d feathers, black and white alternately. 
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others, but were not always successful, having seen our hawks 
twice completely beaten during the two days we followed th^s fine 
sport. 

The inhabitants of the country over which we hunted are all 
Arabs. They live, like their brethren in other parts, almost 
entirely on camels' milk and dates. Their care appears limited 
to the preservation of the animal and the propagation of the tree, 
which yield what they account the best of this world's luxuries ; 
and these not only furnish this liveJy race of men with food, but 
with almost all the metaphors in which their language abounds. 
Of this we had an amusing instance : amongst others who accom- 
panied the Elchee on this sporting expedition was a young ofRcer, 
who measured six feet seven inches : he, like others, had lain 
down to take an hour's repose, between our morning and evening 
hunt. An old Arab, who was desired to awake him, smilingv 
said to his servant, " Entreat your date tree to rise." We had a 
hearty laugh at our friend, who was not reconciled to this com- 
parison of his commanding stature to the pride of the desert. 

If we were amused by the field-diversions of the Persians and 
Arabs, they were equally so with our mode of hunting. The 
Elchee had brought a few couples of English fox-hounds, intend- 
ing them as a present to the heir-apparent. Abbas Meerza. With 
this small pack we had several excellent runs. One morning we 
killed a fox, after a very hard chase ; and while the rest of the 
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party were exulting in their success, cutting off poor reynard's 
brush, praising the hounds, adding some two feet to a wall their 
horses had cleared, laughing at those who had got tumbles, and 
recounting many a hair-breadth escape, I was entertained by 
listening to an Arab peasant, who, with animated gestures, was 
liarrating to a group of his countrj'men -all he had seen of this 
noble hunt. <» There went the fox/' said he, pointing with a 
crooked stick to a clump cf date trees ; " there he went at a great 
^te; I hallooed, and hallooed, but nobody heard me, and I thought 
be must get away ; but when he was quite out of sight, up came 
* large spotted dog, and then another and another; they all had 
their noses on the ground, and gave tongue, whow, whow, whow, 
80 loud that I was frightened : — away went these devils, who 
®oon found the poor animal ; after them galloped the Faringees*, 
shouting and trying to make a noise louder than the dogs : »o 
bonder they killed the fox among them ; but it is certainly fine 
•port. Our Shaikh has no dogs like these." This last remark 

* Faringee, which is a cormption of Frank, is the name given to an European 
over aU Asia. 
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was assented to by all preheat, and the possession of a breed af 
dogs, which ti^ Shaikh had not, «dded not a ^itl% in the eyas 
of those peaaants, to the char^^r of tho missmt 

• t » * ♦ » ■' 

Some gfodemen had accompaaied tba mis»Qii whose chief 
object was to see Persepotis and oihep remaii^ of c^neient splen- 
dor. These motives were unintelligible to the Peimns. Tha 
day we left the ruins, Aga Meer, as we w^te ri<B»g together^ ex- 
pressed his surprise at men devoting their time to such pursuits. 
<< What can Va the use/' said he, ^' of travelling so &r and running 
80 many ^ahs to look at ruined houses and palaces,, when they 
might stay so comlbrtably at honoa?'^ I replied with some feeling 
of contempl for my friend's love of quiet, <^ If the state of a man's 
circumstancesi^ or that*of his country, does not find him work, he 
must find it for himself, or go to sleep and be good for nothing. 
Antiquaries," I continued, <^to whose praiseworthy researdiea 
you allude, by directing, through their labors and talents, our 
attention to the great names and magnificent monuments of fonoOT 
days, aid in improving the sentiments and taste of a nation* Be- ' 
sides, though no antiquary myself, I must ever admire a study 
which carries man beyond self. I love those elevating thoughts 
that lead me to dwell with delight on the past, and to look forward 
with happy anticipations to the future. We are told by some 
that such feelings are mere illusions, and the cold, practical phi- 
losopher may, on the ground of their inutility, desire to remove 
them from men's minds, to make way for his own machinery ; 
but he. could as soon argue me out of my existence as take from 
me the internal proof which such feelings convey, both as to my 
origin and destination." 

<< There goes a Goor-kher" (wild ass), said Mahomed Beg, the 
Jelloodir,* who was riding close behind ; and away he galloped* 
Away I galloped also, leaving unfinished one of the finest speeches 
about the past and the future that was ever commenced. 

We pursued the goor-kher several miles, when we gave up the 
chase as hopeless. On our return, however, we found plenty of 

* Fenian groom. 
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Other game ; »fiye hares were killed by our dogs ahd three hy 
hawks. When at Shiraz, the Elchee had received a present (^ a 
Tery fine Shih-B4z, or royal falcon. Before going out I had been 
amused at seeing Nutee Beg, our head falconer, a man of great 
experience in his department, put upon this bird a pair of leathersi 
which he fitted tp its thighs with as much care as if h^ had been 
the tailor of a Ihshionable horseman. I inquired the reason of so 
umsual a proceeding. '^ You will learn that," said the conse- 
quential master oi the hawks, ^' when you see our sport :** and I 
was convince, at the period he predicted, of the old fellow's 
knowledge of his business. 

The first hare aeiaed by the falcoa was very strong, and the 
ground rough. While the bird kepi the claws of one foot fastened 
in the back pf itn f rey, the other was dragged along the ground 
till it had an opipprtuaity to lay hold of a tuft of grass, by which 
it was enabled to ^^ th^ course of the har^, whose eflbrts to 
escape, I do think, would have tarn th(^ hawk asunder, if it had 
not been proTid^d with the ka>hernt deftnoea which hare been 
mentioned. 

The next time the ftdcon was flown, gave us a proof of that 
extraordinary courage which its whole appearance, and par- 
ticularly its eye, denoted. It had stopped and quite disabled the 
second hare by the first pounce, when two greyhounds, which 
had been slipped by mistake, came up, and endeavored to seize it. 
They were, however, repulsed by the falcon, whose boldness and 
celerity in attacking the dogs and securing its prey excited our 
admiration and astonishment. 

We had some excellent sport with smaller hawka and pigrt- 
ndges. I was particularly pleased with one bird whioh kept 
horeriBg over our heads till the game was sprung, and thea de* 
icewliag like a shot, struck its prey to the ground* 
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LION, LIONESS AND CUBS. 



CHAPTER XL. 



SHOOTING A LION FROM A WATCHING PLACE. 

y^i^NE of Mr. Cu minings' modes of 
\IJI hunting in Africa, was to have a 
hole (lug near a fountain or piece of 
water, and concealing himself in it, to 
wait for the approach of the wild 
animals who would resort to it to drink. 
The following extract from his book 
shows the success of this stratagem. 
On the afternoon of the 3d of Sep- 
tember I watched the fountain. Toward sunset one blue wilde- 
beest, six zebras, and a large herd of pallahs were all drinking 
before me. I lay enjoying contemplation for at least fifteen 
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miniites, and most of them having slaked their thirst, I sent a 
ball through the heart of the best headed paUah. I then took a 
long shot at the blue wildebeest bull, and sent the other ball into 
his shoulder. I now cume to the camp, and ordered the pallah 
to be placed in front of my hole beside the water, to attract the 
lions. Elaving taken my coffee, 1 returned to the water with 
Kleinboy and Mollyee. It was bright moonlight. We had 
scarcely lain down, when ibe terrible voice of a lion was heard 
a little to the east ; the jackals were feasting over the remains of 
the white rhinoceros of yesterday, and only one or two occasionally 
came and snuffed at the pallah. Presently a herd of zebras, 
accompanied by elands, approached the water, but were too timid 
to come in and drink : a troop of wild dogs now came boldly up, 
and were walkipg ofl^ with the pallah, when I fired into them. 
They made off", but immediately returning and again seizing my 
pallah, I fired again, and wounded one of them. 

Soon after we had Iain down a thundering clattering of hoofs 
was heard coming up the vley, and on came an immense herd of 
wildebeest. They were very thirsty, and the leading cow very 
soon came boldly up and drank before me. I sent a ball through 
her; she ran sixty yards up the slope behind me, and fell dead. 
Her comrades then thundered across the vley, and took up a 
position on the opposite rising ground. In two minutes the 
hyaenas and jackals had attacked the carcass of this wildebeest. 
Soon after this a lion gave a most appalling roar on the bushy 
height close opposite to us, which was succeeded by a death-like 
stillness which lasted for nearly a minute. I had then only one 
shot in my four barrels, and I hastily loaded the other barrel of 
my Westley Richards, and with breathless attention kept the 
strictest watch in front, expecting every moment to see the mighty 
and terrible king of beasts approaching ; but he was too cunning. 
He saw all the other game fight shy of the water, so he made a 
circuit to leeward to get the^wind off* the fountain. Soon after he 
roared I heard a number of jackals bothering him, as if telling 
him to come across the vley to the wildebeest : he growled from 
side to side, as if playing with them, and after this all was still. 
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I had listened with intense anxiety for about fifteen minutes 
longer, when I heard the hyaenas and jackals give way on either 
side behind me from the carcass of the wildebeest, and, turning 
my head slowly round, be heid a huge and majestic lion, with a 
black mane which nearly swept the ground, standing over the 
carcass. He seemed aware of my proximity, and, lowering his 
head, at once laid hold of the %Tildebeest and dragged it some 
distance up the hill. He then halted to take breath, but did not 
expose a broadside, and in a quarter of a minute he again laid 
hold of the wildebeest and dragged it about twelve yards further 
toward the cover, when he again raised his noble head and halted 
to take breath. 

I had not an instant to loose ; he stood with his right side 
exposed to me in a very slanting position ; I stretched my left 
arm across the grass, and, taking him rather low, fired ; the ball 
took efiect, and the lion sank to the shot. All was still as death 
for many seconds, when he uttered a deep growl, and, slowly 
gaining his feet, limped toward the cover, roaring mournfully as 
he went. When he got into the thorny bushes he stumbled 
through them as he moved along, and in half a minute I heard 
him halt and growl fearfully, as if dying. 1 had now every reason 
to believe that he was either dead or would die immediately, and 
that if I did not seek him till the morning I knew very well that 
the hyaonas and jackals would destro}^him. I accordingly went 
up to camp, and, having saddled two horses, I and Martin rode to 
seek him, taking all the dogs, led in strings by the natives. On 
zieaching the carcass of the wildebeest we slipped thei dogs, and 
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they went off after the hysnas and jackals : we Ustened in Tain 
for the deep growl of the J ion, but I was persuaded that he was 
dead, and rode forward to the spot where I had kst heard him 
growl. Lassie, now coming up, commenced barking at a bush 
in front of me, and, riding round, I had the immense satisfaction 
to behold the most magnificent old black-maned lion stretched out 
before me. 

The ball had entered his belly a little before the fiank, and 
traversed the length and breadth of his body, crippling him in th« 
opposite shoulder. ]No description could give a correct idea of 
the surpassing beauty of this most majestic animal, as he lay still 
warm before me. 1 lighted a fire and gazed with delight upon 
his lovely mane, his massive arms, his sharp yellow nails, his 
hard and terrible head, his immense and powerful teeth, his 
perfect beauty and symmetry throughout ; and I felt that I had 
won the noblest prize that this wide world could yield to a sports- 
man. Having about fifleeen natives with me, I sent for rheims 
and the lechter-uit, and we bore the lion to camp. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

HTOTING THE LEOPARD WITH DOGS, AND ADVENTURES WITII 
BUFFALOES AND LIONS. 



^ N the morning of the 22d, says 

^S?^^>^^ Mr. Gumming, 1 rode into 



f 



camp, after unsuccessfully fol- 
lowing the spoor of a herd of 
elephants for two days in a westerly course. 
Having partaken of some refreshment,-! 
saddled up two steeds and rode down the 
bank of Ngctwani with the Bushman, to 
^m^ seek for any game 1 might find. After 
^.^,/ ridin.r about a mile along the river's green 

bank. I came suddenly upon an old male leopard, lying under ^e 
.had of a thorn grove, and panting from the great heat. Although 
I was within sixty yards of him, he had -t heaxd ^^ ho.^ 
'tread. I thought he was a lioness, and, dismountrng, took a rj 
^y saddle on the Old Gray, and sent a buUet mto h^. H^ 
.prang to his feet, and ran half way down the nver's bank, «rf 
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stood to lode about him, when I sent a second ballet into his 
peisoD, and he disappeared orer the bank. The ground being 
Tery dangerous, I did not disturb him by following then, but I at 
once sent l^uyter back to camp for tbe dogs. Presently he 
returned with Wolf and Boxer, very much done up with the sun* 
I rode forward, and on looking over the bank the leopard started 
up and sneaked off alongside of the tall reeds, and was instantly 
out of sight. I fired a random shot from the saddle to encourage 
the dogs, and shouted to them ; they, however, stood looking 
stupidly round, and would not take up his scent at all. I led 
them over his spoor, again and again, but to no purpose ; the dogs 
seemed quite stupid, and yet they were Wolf and Boxer, my two 
best. 

At length I gave it up as a lost affiiir, and was riding down the 
river's bank, when I heard Wolf give tongue behind me, and, 
galloping back, found him at bay with the leopard, immediately 
beneath where I had fired at him ; he was very severely wounded, 
and had slipped down into the river's bed and doubled back, 
whexebyhe had ihrown out both the dogs and myself. As I 
approached he flew out upon Wolf and knocked him over, and 
then, running up the bed of the river, took shelter in a thick bush: 
Woli^ however, followed him, and at this moment my other dogs 
came up, having heard the shot, and bayed him fiercely. He 
sprang out upon them, and then crossed the river's bed, taking 
sheher beneath scHiie large tangled roots on the opposite bank. 
As he cressed the river I put a third bullet into him, firing from 
the saddle, and as soon as he came to bay, I gave him a fourth, 
which finished him. This leopard was a very fine old male ; 
in the conflict the unfortunate Alert was wounded, as usual, 
getting his face torn open ; he was still going on three legs, with 
all his breast laid bare by the first water-buck. 

In the evening I directed my Hottentots to watch a fine pool 
in the river, and do their best while I rode to a distant pool 
several miles up the Ngotwani, reported as very good for game, 
to He all night and watch : my Totties, however, fearing "Tao," 
disobeyed me. On reaching the water I was bound for, I found it 
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verypromisuag, and« having iksteoed my tvro hones to a 
beneath the river's bank, I prepared a place of cooceakoeirt ekip 
by, ^,xki, lay down for the night. 

The river's banks on each side were clad with groves of shady 
thorn trees. After I had lain some time, squadrons of buffidoes 
• were heard coming on, until the shady grove on the east bank of 
the water immediately above me was alive with them. Aftar 
some time the leaders ventured down the river's bank to dnak, 
and ^lis was the signal for a general rush into the large pool of 
wntfr: they came on like a regiment of cavalry at a gallom 
making a mighty din, and obscuring the air with a dense ck>ad ei 
dust. At length I sent a ball into one of them, when the moat 
tremendous rush followed up the bank, where they all stood. tfiU, 
listening attentively. I knew that the bu&lo was severely 
wounded, but did not hear him fall. Some time after I fired at a 
second, as they stood on the bank above me ; this, buffiilo was aba 
hard hit, but did not then fall. A little after I fired at a third on 
the same spot ; he ran forty yards, and, falling, groaned fisarfully: 
this at once brought on a number of the others to butt their •dying 
comrade, according to their benevolent custom. I then ci^ in 
toward them, and, firing my fourth shot, a second buffido .ran iop* 
w^d a few yards, and, falling, groaned as the last ; her comrades, 
coming up, served her in the same manner. A second time I 
crept in, and, firing a fifth shot, a third buffiilo ran forward, rai 
fell close to her dying comrades : in a few minutes all the other 
buffaloes made oflT, and the sound of teeth tearing at thd flesh was 
heard immediately. 

I fancied it was the hyaenas, and fired a shot to scare them from 
the flesh. All was still ; and, being anxious to inspect the heads 
of the buflaioes, I went boldly forward, taking the native who 
accompanied me along with me. We were within about five 
yards of the nearest buffiilo, when I observed a yellow mass lying 
alongside of l^im,and at the same instant a lion gave a deep growL 
I thought it was all over with me. The native shouted. "Tao,** 
and, springing away, instantly commenced blowing ahriUy through 
a ctMurmed piece of bone which he wore on his necklaee, V 
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Ittmted to the iiatire» and we then knelt down. The lion con- 
tinaed his meal, tearing away at the buffido^ and growling at his 
wife and family, who, I found next day. by the spoor, had accom- 
paoied him. Knowing that he would not molest me if I left him 
alone, I proposed to the native to go to our hole and lie down, but 
he would not hear of it, and entreated me to fire at the lion. I 
fired three difiejent shots where I thought I saw him, but without 
any effect ; he would not so much as for a moment cease munch- 
ing my bufialo. I then proceeded to lie down, and was soon 
a^p, the native keeping watch over our destinies. Some time 
after midnight other lions were heard coming on from other airts, 
and my old friend commenced roaring so loudly that the native 
thought it proper to wake me. 

The first old lion now wanted to drink, and held right away for 
the two unfortunate steeds, roaring terribly. I felt rather alarmed 
&r their safety ; but, trusting that the lion had had fiesh enough 
ior one night, I lay still, and listened with an attentive ear. In a 
few minutes, to my utter horror, I heard him spring upon one of 
the steeds with an angry growl, and dash him to the earth ; the 
steed gave a slight groan, and all was still. I listened to hear the 
sound of teeth, but all continued still. Soon after this << Tao'' was 
once moTO to be heard munching the bu&lo. In a few minutes 
he came forward, and stood on the bank close above us, and roared 
most terribly, walking up and down, as if meditating some mis- 
chief. I now thought it high tio;xe.,to^;p^e^a.£re, and, quickly 
collecting* some dry-^fds and litijie,8ti5]^s^;jin,ha^f a minute we 
had a cheerful blaze. 'The lion, which had,flot yet got our wind, 
came forward at once to ^d out what the deuse was up ; but, not 
seeing to his entire satisfaction from the. top of the bank, he was 
proceeding to descend by^a^^i^ie-path into jtbe river-bed within a 
few yards oi us. I happened at the very moment to go to this 
spot to fetch more wood, and, being entirely concealed from the 
lion's view above by the intervening high reeds, we actually met 
&ce to face ! 

The first notice I got was his sudden spring to one side, accom- 
panied by repeated angry growls, while I involuntarily made a 
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convulsive spnng backward, at the same time giving a fearful 
shriek, such as I never before remember uttering. I fancied just 
as he growled that he was coming upon me. We now heaped on 
more wood, and kept up a very strong fire until the day dawned, 
the lions feasting beside us all the time, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the little native, who, with a true Bechuana spirit, 
lamenting the loss of so much good flesh, kept continually shout- 
ing and pelting them with flaming brands. 

The next morning, when it was clear, I arose and inspected the 
bufliiloes. The three that had fallen were fine old cows, and two 
of them were partly consumed by the lions. The ground all 
around was packed flat with their spoor; one particular spoor was 
nearly as large as that of a borele. I then proceeded to inspect 
the steeds : the sand around them was also covered with the lion's 
spoor. He had sprung upon the Old Gray, but had done him no 
further injury than scratching his back through the skin : perhaps 
the hon had been scared by the rheims, or, on discovering his 
spare condition, had preferred the buffiilo. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 



MR. CUMMINQS' ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 

N the 25th, after breakfast, I started with bed 
ding and provisions to hunt for a few days on 
the other side of the hills. We visited the 
first water, and established a place of conceal- 
ment with rocks and green boughs on the rock. 
While we were making ihiS bothy a wild boar 
hove in view, but, observing us, he escaped. 
We then held on to the further ravine, and on my way thither I 
nearly rode down a fine old bastard gemsbok, which got away 
among the rocks. I repaired an old hiding-hole at this water 
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boildiDg it up with fragments of rock. I then sent the steeds to a 
proper distance, put out my fire, and lay down to watch for the 
night. 

First came a pallah, closely followed by a Vild dog. ' The 
pallah escaped ; the wild dog presently returned, and, observing 
ray retreating men, barked loudly ; ten minutes after, about eight 
wild dogs came up the glen and drank. Night now set in, and 
the moonlight very faint. Presently an occasional loud displace- 
ment of rock and stone announced the approach of large game : it 
was two old buflaloes ; they came and drank, and went away 
without approaching within shot. Soon after, fourteen buflaloes 
came ; but before these had finished drinking, they got an alarm, 
and charged panic-stricken up the rugged mountain side. They 
had winded two lions, which came up to the fountain head, and 
drank within eighteen yards of me, where they lay lapping loudly, 
and occasionally halting for four or five minutes, but, from their 
light color and the masses of rock that surrounded them, I could 
not see to fire. About ten minutes after they had drunk I fancied 
that they were still lingering, and on throwing a stone their step 
was heard retreating among the dry leaves and stones. 

Soon after this six old bufialoes approached from a glen behind 
us: they walked very slowly, standing long to listen. When 
the leader came up to within twenty yards of us, Kleinboy and I 
fired together ; it ran thirty yards, and in two minutes fell. His 
comrades, after considering the matter for ^ve minutes, came on 
once more : we again took the leader, and he also dropped. His 
comrades, as before, retreated, but, soon returning, we wounded a 
third, which we did not get. The moon was now under, and it 
was very dark ; the bufliiioes, however, were determined to try it 
on once more, and coming up a fourth and last time, we ^hpt 
another old bull. In about ten minutes lions were very busy on 
the carcase of the first bufKilo, where they feasted till morning, 
taking another drink before they went away. Toward daybreak 
we wounded a white rhinoceros, and soon after two black rhinoce- 
topes fought beside us, but I was too sleepy to rise. 

On the #S6th I rose at earliest dawn to inspect the heads of the 
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three old bufiiloes ; they were all enormous old bulls, and one of 
themioarried a most splendid head. The lions had cleaned ont 
a||^ entfails : their spoot was immense. Having ^en some 
bu&lo breast and liver for breakfast, I dispatched Ru3rter to the 
wagons to call the natives to remove the carcases, while I and 
Kleinboy held through the hills to see what game might be in the 
next glen which contained water. On our way thither we started 
a ^ne old buck koodo, which I shot, putting both barrels into him 
tit one hundred yards. As I was examining the spoor of the game 
by the fountain, I suddenly detected an enormous old rock-snake 
stealing in beneath a mass of rock beside me. He was truly an 
enormous snake, and, having never before dealt with this species 
of game, I did not exactly know how to set about capturing him. 
Being very anxious to preserve his skin entire, and not wishing 
to have recourse to my rifle, I cut a stout and tough stick about 
6ight feet long, and having lightened myself of my shooting-belty 
I commenced the attack. Seizing him by the tail, I tried to get 
him out of his place of refuge ; but I hauled in vain ; he only 
Jrew his large folds firmer together ; I could not move him. At 
length I got a rheim round one of his folds about the middle of 
his body, and Kleinboy and I commenced hauling away in good 
earnest. 

The snake, finding the ground too hot for him, relaxed his coils, 
and, suddenly bringing round his head to the front, he sprang out 
at us like an arrow, with his immense and hideous mouth opened 
to its largest dimensions, and before I could get out of his way he 
was clean out of his hole, and made a second spring, throwing 
himself forward about eight or ten feet, and snapping his horrid 
fangs within a foot of my naked legs. I sprang out of his way, 
and, getting a hold of the green bough I had cut, returned to the 
charge. The snake now glided along at top speed : he knew the 
ground well, and was making for a mass of broken rocks, where 
he would have been beyond my reach, but before he could gain 
this place of refuge I caught him two or three tremendous whacks 
en the head. He, however, held on, and gained a pool of muddy 
water, which he was rapidly crossing, when I again belabored 
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him, and at length reduced his pace to a stand. We then hangetf 
him by the neck to a bough of a tree, and in about fifteen minutes 
he seemed dead, but he again became very troublesome during' 
the operation of skinning, twisting his body in all manner of ways. 
This serpent measured fourteen feet.* 

At night no game visited the water, being scared by the strong 
smell of the carrion. Lions, however, were so numerous that we 
deemed it safe to shift a position we had taken down the glen, for 
they trotted past within twenty yards of us, growling fearfully. 
We fired off the big gun to scare them for the moment while we 
diifted to our baggage at the fountain head, where we instantly 
. lighted a large fire. The lions, for a short time after this, kept 
quiet, when they again returned, and the fire being low, they soon 
commenced upon the bufialo the natives had left within fifty yardaf^ 
of us, and before morning two of them came up and looked into' 
owe bothy, when ftoxer, giving a; sharp bark, and I suddenly 
awaking and popping up i^y head, lh6y bounded off. 



* Thif snake was probably a PTthon, a lazge snako 
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In the eyeoing of the 28th I shot an old bull koodo. At night 
I watched the water near my camp with Kieinboy. After a long 
time had elapsed, an enormous old bull muchoco or white rhino- 
ceros came slowly on, and commenced drinking within fifteen 
yards of us, and next minute a large herd of zebras and blue 
wildebeest. It was long before the muchoco would turn his side ; 
when he did, we fired together, and away he went with zebras 
and wildebeests concealed^ in a cloud of dust. Next came an old 
bull bor^le ; we fired together, and he made ofi^ blowing loudly, 
after charging round and rouiu), seeking some object on which to 
wreak his vengeance. Next came another borel^, and he got two 
bullets into his person. The fourth that came was another old 
bull muchoco ; he ran forty yards and fell. And fifth came a cow 
bortle; she fell dead to the shots. Three other rhinoceroses 
came about me, but I -was. too drowsy to watch any longer, and 
fell asleep. 

These fountains afforded me excellent shooting for about a fort- 
night longer, during the whole of which time I watched nightly 
in my different hiding-holes, and bagged buffaloes, rhinoceroses* 
koodoos, zebras, and other game. One night, while so engaged, 
a horrid snake, which Kieinboy had tried to kill with his loading- 
rod, flew up at my eye, and spat poison into it. Immediately I 
washed it well out at the fountain. I endured great pain all 
night, but next day the eye came all right 
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CHAPTER XLin. 



HUKTING THE BLESBOK AND BOAR. 

THE blesboky says Mr. Ciiqi« 
ming, in his manners aid 
habits, ver}' much resembles the 
springbok, which, however, it 
greatly exceds in size, being as 
large as an English fallow-deer. 
It is one of the true antelopes, and 
all its movements and paces par- 
take of the grace and elegance 
peculiar to that species. Its color 




if similar to that of the sassayby, its skin being beautifully painied 
with every shade of purple, violet, and brown. Its belly is of tke 
purest wlute, and a broad white band, or << blaze," adorns the entire 
kngth of its face. Blesboks differ from springboks in the determinad 
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and iiiTaiiable manner in which the j scour the plains, right in the 
wind's eye, and also in the manner in which they carry their noses 
close along the ground. Throughout the greater part of the year 
they are very wary and difficult of approach, but more especially 
when the does have young ones. At that season, when one herd ' • 
disturbed, and takes away up the wind, every other herd in Tie>/ 
follows them ; and the alarm extending for miles and miles down 
the wind, to endless herds beyond the vision of the hunter, a con- 
tioned stream of blesboks may often be seen scouring up wind for 
upward of an hour, and covering the landscape as far as the eye 
can see. The springboks, which in equal numbers frequent the 
same ground, do not, in general, adopt the same decided course as 
the blesboks, but take away in every direction across the plains, 
sometimes with flying bounds, beautifully exhibiting the long, 
snowy-white hair with which their backs are adorned, and at 
others walking slowly and carelessly out of the hunter's way, 
scarcely deigning to look at him, with an air of perfect independ- 
ence, as if aware of their own matchless speed. 

The black wildebeests, which also thickly cover the entire 
length and breadth of the blesbok country, in herds averaging 
ftom twenty to fifty, have no regular course, like the blesboks. 
Unless driven by a large field of hunters, they do not leave their 
gnmnd, although disturbed. Wheeling about in endless circles, 
and performing the most extraordmary variety of intricate evolu- 
tions, the shaggy herds of these eccentric and fierce-looking ani- 
mals are forever capering and gamboling round the hunter on 
every side. While he is riding hard to obtain a family shot of a 
herd in front of him, other herds are charging down wind on his 
right and left, and, having described a number of circular move- 
ments, they take up positions upon the very ground across which 
the hnnter rode only a few minutes before. 

Singly, and in small troops of four or five individuals, the old 
bull wildebeests may be seen stationed at intervals throughout the 
^ins, standing motionless during a whole forenoon, coolly watch- 
ing with a philosophic eye the movements of the other game, 
•Cemallf uttering a loud snorting noise, and also a short, sharp 
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ery which is peculiar to them. When the hunter appn»^s 
these old buUs^ they commence whisking their long white tails in 
a most eccentric manner ; then suddenly springing into the air, 
they begin prancing and capering, and pursue each other in 
circles at their utmost speed. Suddenly they all pull up together 
to overhaul the intruder, when two of the bulls will often commence 
fighting in the most vioJent manner, dropping on their knees at 
every shock : then quickly wheeling about, they kick up their 
heels, whirl their tails with a fantastic flourish, and scour across a 
plain enveloped in a cloud of dust. 

Throughout the greater part of &e plains frequented by bles- 
boks, numbers of the sun-baked hills or -mounds of clay formed, by 
the white ants occur. The average height of the ant-hills, in 
these district, is from two to three feet. They are generally dis- 
tant from one another from one to three hundred yards, being 
more or less thickly placed in diflerent parts. These ant-hills ait 
of the greatest service to the hunter ; enabling himself with facili^ 
to conceal himself on the otherwise open plain. By means oi 
them I was enabled to hide, and select out of the herds the bucks 
mid bulls carrying the finest heads, for my coilecticm. 

On the 28th, having breakfasted, I rode forth with two after- 
riders to try for blesboks, and took up positions on the plain, lyiqg 
ilat on my breast behind ant-hills, while my after-riders, one of 
whcan leld my horse, endeavored to move them toward me. We 
found the blesboks abundant, but extremely wary. I wounded 
several, but did not bag one. I, however, shot two springboks, 
which were fat, and whose flesh we stood much in need of. I 
had several chances of wildebeests, but I had reserved not to £ie 
J9X them. 

The following day was the Ist of March. After an early brecdc- 
fast I again took the field, with my after-riders and a spare hoiBe. 
There was thunder arid lightning on all sides, and I expected the 
day would set in wet : it all passed over, however, with a £»jw 
showers, and the weather was delightfully cool. I lay behind 
ant-hills, while my men, extending to the right and left, endeavored 
to drive the game toward me. Late in the day I bagged a fine 
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oM Uesbok : it was a fiunily shot^ numing at two hundred yaida* 
I aJso shot a springbok, and nKMlally woonded another ; both wen' 
y^rf long shots. 

The bksbok is one of the finest antelqies in the world, and it 
aUowed to be the swiftest buck in Africa. • He, nevertheless, 
attans rery high condition, and at this period was ezceedin^y 
iat. I was surprised and delighted with the exquisite manner id 
which his beautiful colors are blended together. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of this animal. Like most other African ante^ 
lopes, his skin emitted a most delicious and powerful perfume of 
flowers and sweet-smelling herbs. A secretion issues from be* 
tilreen his hoofs which has likewise a pleasing perfume. 

The 3d was a charmingly cool day. At an early hour in die 
atoning I was visited by a party o( Boers, some of whom I had 
' pieviously met. They were proceeding to hunt wildebeest and 
Uesbok, and were mounted on mares, each of which was followed 
by a foaL They requested me to join them in their << jag,*' but 
I' excused myself, preferring to hunt alone. Having partaken 
hrgdly of my coifee, the Boers mounted their maies and departed, 
holding a soudieasterly course. As soon as they were out of 
right I saddled ilp and rode north, with two after-riders, to try for 
Uesboks. I found the country extremely pleasant to ride on. It 
resembled a well-kept lawn. Troops ci graceful springbok and 
Uesbok were to be seen cantering right and left, and large herds 
c^ Uabk wildebeests in every direction, now charging and caper- 
ing, and now reconndtering. I took np positions on the plain 
behmd the ant-hills. In the forenoon I wounded one Uesbok, and 
bile in the day I made a fine double shot, knocking over two old 
Uesboks right and left, at a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
yards. I also shot otfe e^riilgbolr. Whilef <( gtadk)ehin|^' 6: buck, 
one of the Boers rode up to me to say that his brother had wounded 
a wildebeest, which St66^ ti^ hAf on the plain, and his ammunition 
being expended, k##6ttB ^I obliged b^ iSSf oeming to his assist- 
ance. I accordiii|^itf^$6)MplMied ^e t^f tcV where his brother 
stood sentry 0Te# l6^ #btuided bull^ #lk>t^ t imt him my rifle, 
with which he finisbAl&M^bcdl with a |{iiast^itf^dre forehead. 
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On the following day I hunted to the northeast of my camp, and 
made a fine shot at a blesbok, knocking him over at a hundred 
and fifty yards. Returning to camp in a low-lying grassy vley, I 
started a herd of ^^ vlacke varcke,*' or wild hogs. The herd con- 
sisted of seven haif^grown young ones and three old ones, one of 
which carried a pair of enormous tusks, projecting eight or nine 
inches beyond his lip. Being well mounted and the ground favor- 
able, I at once gave chase, and was soon at their heels. My horse 
was <^The Gray." I selected the old boar for my prey, and 
immediately separated him from his comrades. Afler two miles 
of sharp galloping, we commenced ascending a considerable 
acclivity, when I managed to close with him, and succeeded in 
turning his head toward my camp. He now reduced his pace to 
a trot, and regarded n^ with a most malicious eye, his mouth a 
mass of foam. He was entirely in my power, as I had only to 
spring from my horse and bowl him over. I felt certain oi him» 
bat resolved not to shoot as long as his course lay in *the direction 
of the wagons. At length, surprised at the resolute manner in 
which he held for my camp, I headed him ; when, to my astonish- 
ment, he did not in the slightest swerve from his course, but 
trdtled along behind my horse like a dog following me. This at 
once roused my suspicions, and I felt certain that the cunning old 
fellow was making for some retreat, so I resolved to dismount and 
finish him. Just, however, as I had come to this resolution, I 
suddenly found myself in a labyrinth of enormous holes, the bar- 
rows of the ant-bear. In front of one of these the wild boar 
palled up, and, charging stem foremost into it, disappeared from 
w^ disappointed eyes, and I saw him no more. I rode home for 
my men ; and returning. We collected grass and bushes, and en- 
deavored to smoke him out, but without success. 
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HOPPOPOTAMUS. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

HUNTING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, 

N the 17th of June, says Mr. Gum- 
ming, having found a good drift 
Pen ssed the Limpopo with my 
wagons, and drew them up in a 
grec 11 and shady spot. I then rode a long way 
down the eastern bank in quest of hippopo- 
taoii, and late in the evening I found one, 
which I did not molest, trusting to find him 
the next day. 
On the 18th a dense mist hung over the 
river all the morning. Ordering the wagons to follow in an hour, 
I rode ahead to seek the sea-cow of the previous night, but after a 
long search I gave it up as a bad job, and, kindling a fire to warm 
myself, awaited the wagons, which presently came up. Here I 
halted for two hours, and then once more rode ahead to seek hip- 
popotami. The river became more promising for sea-cows. At 
every turn there occurred deep, still pools, with occasional sandy 
islands densely clad with lofty reeds, and with banks covered with 
reeds to a breadth of thirty yards. Above and beyond these reeds 
stood trees of immense age and gigantic size, beneath which grew 
a long and very rank description of grass, on which the sea-cow 
delights to pasture. 
I soon found fresh spoor, and after holding on for several 
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miles, just as the sun was goin^ down, and as I entered a dense 
reed cover, I c|^le upon the fresh lairs of four hippopotami. 
They had heen lying sleeping on the margin of the river, and, on 
hearing me come crackling through the reeds, had plunged into the 
deep water. I at once ascertained they were newly started, for 
the froth and huhhles were still on the spot where they had 
plunged in. Next moment I heard them blowing a little way 
down the river. I then headed them, and with considerable dif- 
ficulty, owing to the cover and the reeds, at length came right 
down above where they were standing. It was a broad part of 
the. river, with a sandy bottom, and the water came half way up 
their sides. There were four of them, three cows and an old bull ; 
they stood in the middle of the river, and, though alarmed, did 
not appear aware of the extent of the impending danger. 

I took the sea-cow next me, and with my first ball I gave her 
a mortal wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of her 
skull. She at once commenced plunging round and round, and 
then occasionally remained still, sitting for a few minutes on 
the same spot. On hearing the report of my rifle two of the 
others took up stream, and the fourth dashed down the river; 
they trotted along, like oxen, at a smart pace, as long as the water 
was shallow. I was now in a state of very great anxiety about my 
wounded sea-cow, for I feared that she would get into deep water, 
and be lost like the last one ; her struggles were still carrying her 
down stream, and the water was becoming deeper. To settle the 
matter, I accordingly fired a second shot from the bank, which 
^tering the roof of her skull, passed out through her eye ; she 
then tept continually splashing round and round in a circle in the 
middle of the river. I had great fears of the crocodiles, and did not 
know that the sea-cow might not attack me. My anxiety to secure 
her, however, overcame all hesitation ; so, divesting myself of my 
leathers, and armed with a sharp knife, I dashed into the water, 
which at first took me up to my arm-pits, but in the middle was 
shallower. 

As I approached Behemoth, her eye looked very wicked, t 
halted for a moment ready to dive under the water if she attacked 
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me ; but she was stunnedy and did not know whict she was doing ; 
so, ninning in upon her, and seizing her short tail, I attempted to 
incline her course to land. It was extraordinary what enormous 
strength she still had in the water. I could not guide her in the 
slightest, and she continued to splash, and plunge, and blow, and 
make her circular course, carrying me along with her as if I was 
a fly on her tail. Finding her tail gave me but a poor hold, as the 
oaly means of securing my prey, I took out my knife and cut two 
deep parallel incisions through the skin on her rump. LifUng 
. this skin from the flesh so that I could get in my two hands, I 
made use of this as a handle ; and after some desperate hard work,^ 
Bometimes pu&hing, sometimes pulling, the sea-cow continuing her 
circular course all the time^ and I holding on at her rump hke 
grim Death, erentually 1 succeeded in bringing this gigantic and 
mosc powerful animal to the bank. Here the Bushman quickly 
brought me a stout bu^alo rheim from my horse's neck, which I 
passed through the opening in the thick skin, and moored Behe- 
moth to a tree. I then took my rifle and sent a ball through the 
center of her head, and she was numbered with the dead. 

At this moment my wagons came up within a few hundred 
yards of the spot, where I outspanned, and by moonlight we took 
down a span of select oxen and a pair of rheim chains, and 
succeeded* in dragging the sea-cow high and dry. We were all 
astonished at her enormous size ; she appeared to be about fiye 
feet broad across the belly. I could see much beauty in the 
animal, which Nature has admirably formed for the amphibious 
life it was destined to pursue. 

We were occupied all the morning of the 19th cutting up and 
salting the select parts of the sea-cow ; of the skull I took particular 
charge. She was extremely fat, more resembling a pig than a 
cow, or a horse. In the evening I rode down the river, and shot 
a hmce of water-bucks, after which I left the river-bank and rode 
to the summit of an adjacent hill, from which I obtafned a fine 
view of the surrounding country. Many bold blue mountain ranges 
stood to the north and northwest ; to the east and southeast were 
also mountain ranges. 
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BEITBOCK. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
MR. ouMMnra's adyektube with an extraobbikabt hhbd 

OF BLB6B0KS. 




. PON the loth of March, 18«, ttyH 

Mr. Cumming, I left Coidisher^ 

with three wagons " weH manned 

and stored," for my fifth and last cniise in 

ihf} far interior. I was joined by 9 Mr. 

Orpen (a mighty Nimrod), who, notwilh-' 

standing my representing to him the 

dangers and hardships of an elephant 

hunting expedition in their blackest colors, kindly agreed to favof' 

' me with his help and company on my lonely trip. My sojourn* 

in Colesberg reduced me considerably, and I was glad (mce moK^ 
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to beathe the fresh air of the country. We got clear of Coleriwig 
at about 9 A.M., and commenced our march oTer the country I 
had so often marked with my wheel-tracks, and which my reader 
must now be fully acquainted with. On my way I completely 
recruited my oxen and stud, and prepared m3r8elf to take the field 
with an immense pack of stout serviceable dogs* I also engaged 
as after-rider a Bushman named Booi. 

The game became plentiful in about ten days after we left Coles- 
berg, but when we came to the Yet River I beheld with astonish- 
ment and delight decidedly one of the most wonderful displays 
which I had witnessed during my varied sporting carew in 
Southern Africa. On my right and left the plain exhibited one 
purple mass of graceful blesboks, which extended without a break 
as far as my eyes could strain : the depth of their vast legions 
covered a breadth of about six hundred yards. On pressing upon 
them, they cantered along before me, not exhibiting much alaim, 
taking care, however, not to allow me to ride within at least four 
hundred yards of them. On, on I rode, intensely excited with the 
wondrous scene before me, and hoped at length to get to wind- 
ward of at least some portion of the endless living mass which 
darkened the plain, but in vain. Like squadrons of dragoons, 
the entire breadth of this countless herd held on their forward course 
as if aware of my intention, and resolved not to allow me to 
weather them. 

^ At length I determined to play upon their ranks, and, pressing 
my horse to his utmost speed, dashed forward, and, suddenly 
halting, sprang from the saddle, and, giving my rifle at least two 
feet of elevation, fired right and left into one of their darkest masses. 
A noble buck dropped to the right barrel, and the second shot 
told loudly ; no buck, however, fell, and after lying for half a 
minute the prostrate blesbok rose, and was quickly lost sight of 
among his retreating comrades. In half a minute I was again 
loaded, and after galloping a few hundred yards, let drive into 
them, but was still unsuccessful. Excited and annoysd at my 
want of hick, I resolved to follow them up, and blaze away while 
a shot remained in the locker, which I did ; until, after riding 
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about eight or nine miles, I found my ammunition expended^ and 
not a single blesbok bagged, although at least a dozen must have 
been wounded. It was now high time to retrace my steps and seek 
my wagons. I accordingly took a poiiit, and rode across the 
trackless country in the direction for whi(th they were steering. 

I very soon once more fell in with fresh herds of thousands of 
blesboks. As it was late in the day, and Ibeingouthe right side 
for the wind, the blesboks were very tame, and allowed me to rido 
along within rifle-shot of them, and those which mn charged reso 
lutely past me up the wind in long-continued streams, I toolt a 
lucky course for the wagons, and carwe right ujmi thern, having 
just' outspanned on the bank of the Vet River, I could willingly 
have devoted a month to blesbok shooting in this hu uteres eiysium, 
but, having heard from a party cf Bastards that the Vaal River 
was law, and being extremely anxious to push on, I inspannedi 
and continued my march by moonlight. Before proceeding &r 
we discovered the deeply-imprinted spoor of an enormous lion, 
which had walked along the wagon-track for several hundred 
jrards. We continued our march till after midnight, vast herds of 
Ueabock charging from us on every side. Ldons were heara 
roaring for the first time during this night. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

HUHTIKa THB WHITB BHINOCEBOS, LIOK, BUITALO ABD 
GIBAFFB. 

PON the 9th»8ay8 Mr. Cammiiigi it 
> rained unceasingly tbrouglioat the 
'"^ day, conyerting the rich soil eo 
which we were encamped into one 
mass of soft, sticky clay. In the forenoon, 
fearing the rain would continue so as to rem* 
der the yley (through which we must pafli to 
^in the firmer ground) impassable, I ordered 
my men to prepare to march, and leave the 
t«nl with its contents standing, the point which I wished to gam 
1»eing distant only about five hundred yards. When the ^aaea 
irete inspanned, however, and we attempted to more, we finmd 
iny tackle, which was old, so rotten from the eiects of like xaM, 
iKiH sometUog gare way at every strain. Owing t6 tbitMid lo 
17 
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the softness of the vley, we labored on till sundown, and only sno 
ceeded in bringing one wagon to its destination, the other two re- 
maining fast in the mud in the middle of the vley. Next morning, 
luckily, the weather cleared up, when my men brou^t over the 
tent, and in the afternoon the other two wagons. 

We followed up the banks of the river for several days with 
the usual allowance of sport. On the 16th we came suddenly upon 
an immense old bull muchocho rolling in mud. He sprang to his 
feet immediately he saw me, and charging up the bank, so frightened 
our horses, that before I could gel my rifle from my after-rider he 
was past us. I then gave him chase, and after a hard gallop of 
about a mile, sprang from my horse and gave him a good shot 
behind the shoulder. At this moment a cow rhinoceros of the 
same species, with her calf, charged out of some wait-a-bit thorn 
cover, and stood right in my path. Observing that she carried tn 
unusually long horn, I turned my attention from the bull to her, 
and, after a very long and severe chase, dropped her at the sixth 
shot. I carried one of my rifles, which gave me much trouble, 
that not being the tool required for this sort of work, where quick 
loading is indispensable. 

After breakfast I sent men to cut off the head of this rhinoceros, 
and proceeded with Ruyler to take up the spoor of the bull 
wounded in th^ morning. We found that he was very severely 
hit, and having followed the spoor for about a mile through very 
dense thorn cover, he suddenly rustled out of the bushes close 
ahead of us, accompanied by a whole host of rhinoceros birds. I 
mounted my horse and gave him chase, and in a few minutes he 
had received four severe shots. I managed to turn his course 
toward camp, when I ceased firing, as he seemed to be nearly 
done up, and Ruyler and I rode slowly behind, occasionally shout- 
ing to guide his course. Presently, however, Chukuroo ceased 
taking any notice of us, and held leisurely on for the river, into a 
shallow part of which he walked, and after panting there and 
turning about for a quarter of an hour, he fell mver and expired. 
This was a remarkably fine old bull, and from his dentition it was 
not improbable that a hundred summers had seen him roaming a 
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peaeefiil denrioi of tba foretts and open giad^ laloog th* fiui 
buiki of the secluded Mariqua* 

Daring our march on the 19th we bad to croea a mnge of rerjr 
lookj hiUa, coyered with large loo§e stones, and all hands were 
rsquiied to be actively employed for about an hour in clearing 
them out c^ the way to permit the wagons to pass. The w<^k 
went on fast and furious, and the quantity of stones cleared 
was immense. At length we reached the spot where we were 
obliged to bid adieu to the Mnriqua, and hold a westerly course 
across the country for Sicbeley. At sundown we halted under a 
loAy mountain, the highest in the district, called ^^Lyncbi a 
Ch^ny," or the Monkey's Mountain. 

Next day, at an early hour, I rode out with Ruyter to bunt, my 
camp being entirely without flesh, and we having been lationed 
upon very tough old rhinoceros for seveml days past* It was a 
eloudy morning, and soon after starting it came on to rain heavily* 
J, however, held on, skirting a fine, well- wooded range <^ moun^ 
tains, and after riding several mOes I shot a zebra. Having covered 
tbe carcass well over with branches to protect it from the'vulturef» 
J returned to camp, and inspanning my wagons, took it up on 
Ibe march* We continued trekking on until sundown, when w« 
started an imm^se herd of buffijoes, into which I stalked wi sbol 
a huge old bull. 

Our march this evening was through the most beautiful country I 
bad ever seen in Africa. We skirted sn endless range of welWooded 
stony mountains lying on our left, while to our right the country 
at first sloped gently ofl*, and then stretched away into a level 
gre^i forest ^occasionally interspersed with open glades), boundless 
as the oceaPf This green forest was, however, lelif ved in ^le 
direction hj a chain of excessively boU, detached, wel]*woodedt 
rocky, pyramidal mountains, which stood forth in grand relief* In 
advance the picture was bounded by forest and mountain s one bold 
acclivity, in shape of a dome, standing prominent among its felkywn^ 
It was a lovely evening ; the sky oveicast and gloomy, iknw an 
ioter^^ing, wild^ mysterious cotoring ever the landicape* I ga^ 
UMk span th« xomB/xlic ac«ie he&ra sna with inteiwe dsJigh^ and 
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felt melancholy and sorrowful at passing so fleetingly through it, 
and could not help shouting out, as I marched along, « Where is 
the coward who would not dare to die for such a land ?" 

In the moraing we held for a fountain some miles ahead in a 
gorge in the mountains. As we approached the fountain, and 
were passing close under a steep rocky hill side, well wooded to 
its summit, I unexpectedly beheld a lion stealing up the rocky face, 
and, halting behind a tree, he stood overhauling us for some 
minutes. I resolved to give him battle, and seizing my rifle, 
marched against him, followed by Carey carrying a spare gun, 
and by three men leading my dogs, now reduced to eight. When 
we got close in to the base of the mountain, we found ourselves 
enveloped in dense jungle, which extended halfway to its summit, 
and entirely obscured from our eyes objects which were quite ap- 
parent from the wagons. I slipped my dogs, however, which, 
after snufling about, took right up the steep face on the spoor of 
the lions, for there was a troop of them — a Hon and three lionesses. 

The people at the wagons saw the chase in perfection. When 
the lions observed the dogs coming on, they took right up, and 
three of them crossed over the sky ridge. The dogs, however, 
turned one rattling old lioness, which came rumbling down through 
the cover, close past me. I ran to meet her, and she came to bay 
in an open spot near the base of the mountain, whither I quickly 
followed, and coming up within thirty yards, bowled her oter with 
my first shot, which broke her back. My second entered her 
shoulder ; and fearing that she might hurt any of the dogs, as she 
still evinced signs of life, I finished her with a third in the breast. 
The bellies of all the four lions were much distended by som9 
gam^e they had been gorging, no doubt a buffalo, as a large herd 
started out of the jungle immediately under the spot where the 
noble beasts were first disturbed. 

Showers of rain fell every hour throughout the 24th, so I em- 
ployed my men in making feldt-schoens, or, in other words, African 
brogues for me. These shoes were worthy of a sportsman, being 
light, yet strong, and were entirely composed of the skins of game 
of my shooting. The soles were made c^ either buffido or camel- 
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epard ; the front part perhaps of koodoo, or hartebeest, or buahbiick, 
and the back of the shoe of lion, or hysena, or sable antelope, while 
the rheimpy or thread with which the whole was sewed con^sted 
of a thin strip of the skin of a steinbok. 

On the forenoon of the 26th I rode forth to hunt, accompanied 
by Ruyter ; we held west, skirting the wooded stony mountains* 
The natives had here many years before waged successful war 
with elephants, four of whose skulls I found. Presently I came 
across two sassaybies, one of which I knocked over ; but while I 
was loading he regained his legs and made oflf. We crossed a 
level stretch of forest, holding a northerly course for an opposite 
range of green, well-wooded hills and valleys. Here I came upon a 
troop of six fine old bull bu&loes, into which I stalked, and wounded 
one princely fellow very severely behind the shoulder, bringing 
blood from his mouth ^ he, however, made off with his comrades, and, 
the ground being very rough we failed to overtake him. They 
held for the Ngotwani. Afler following the spoor for a couple of 
miles, we dropped it, as it led right away from camp. 

Returning from this chase, we had an adventure with another 
old bull buffido, which shows the extreme danger of hunting buf- ' 
&loes without dogs. We staned him in a green hollow among 
the hills, and his oetirse inclining for camp, I gave him chase. 
He crossed the level broad strath and made for the opposite dense- 
ly-wooded range of mountains* Along the base of these we 
foUowed him, sometimes in view, sometimes on the spoor, keeping 
the old feUow at a pace whieh made him pant. AX length, finding 
himself much distressed, he had recourse to a singular stratagem. 
Doubling round soma thick bushes which obscurad him from our 
view, he found hiui^lf beside a small poo! of f^An water, just deep 
enough to cover his body { into this ha walkedi and, facing about, 
lay gently dowt^ and awaited our on-coming, with oothing but his 
old grey face and ipassiTe horns above the water, and these con- 
cealed from view by rank overhanging herbage. 

Our attention was entirely engrossed with the spoor, and thus 
we rode boldly on until within a few feet of him, when springing 
to his feet, he made a desperate charge after Ruyter, uttering a 
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low, Stifled roar peculiar to buflTaloes (somewhat similar to the growl 
of a lion), and hurled horse and rider to the earth with fearCul vio- 
lence. His horn laid the poor horse's haunch open to the bone, 
making the most fearful rugged wound. In an instant Ruyter re- 
gained his feet and ran for his life, which the buffalo observing, 
gave chase, but most fortuniUely came down with a tremendous 
somersault in the mud, his feel slipping from under him ; thus the 
Bushman escaped certain de?truction. The buffalo rose much 
discomfited, and, the wou ruled horse first catching his eye, he 
went a second time after him, but he got out of the way. At this 
moment I managed to send one of my patent pacificating pills into his 
shoulder, when he instantly quitted the field of action, and sought 
shelter in a dense cover on the mountain side, whither I deemed 
it vmorudent to follow him. 
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ELEPHANT HUNTING BY MOONLIGHT. 
iN the 17th of September, says Mr. Gumming, I resolved to 
leave the fountain of Seboono, as it was much disturbed, and 
to proceed with a few Bakalahari to a small yet famous water 
about six miles to the southeast. We accordingly saddled up 
and held thither. On reaching this fountain, which is called by 
the natives ^^ Paapaa," I found the numerous foot-paths leading to 
it covered, as I had anticipated, with fresh spoor of elephant and 
rhinoceros. I then at once proceeded to study the best spot on 
which to make our shooting-hole for the night. It would be im- 
possible to prevent some of the game from getting our wind, for 
the foot-paths led to it from every side. The prevailing wind was 
from the east, so I pitched upon the southwest corner of the foun- 
tain. The water was not more than twenty yards long and ten 
broad. The west side was bounded by tufous rock, which rose 
abruptly from the water about five feet high. The top of this 
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rock was level with the surrounding vley, and here all the 
elephants drauk* m if suspicious of treading on the muddy margin 
on the other three sides of the fountain. I made our shooting-box 
within six or eight yards of the water, constructing it in a circular 
form, of bushes packed together so as to (onn a hedge about three 
feet high. On the top of the hedgfe I pkced heavy dead old 
branches of trees, so as to form a fine clear rest for our lides ; 
these clean old branches were all lashed iirmiy together with 
strips of thorn bark. All being completed, I took the Bakalahari 
and ou? steeds to a shady tree, about a <4uariet of a mile to lee- 
ward of. the fountain, where we ihund a knml and ofl^saddled. 
This day was particularly adapted to bring- g^nie to the water, 
the sun being extremely powerful, afid a hot dry wind prevailing 
all the afternoon. I told Carey that we were certain of hairiag a 
good night's sport, and I was right, for we undoubtedly had about 
the finest night's sport and the most wonderful that was erer 
enjoyed by man. 

A little before the sun went down, leaving our kraal, we held 
to the fountain, having with us our heavy-metaled rifles, karosses, 
and two Bakalahari. We also had two small guns, my double- 
barreied Westley Richajds, and Carey's single-barreled gun. As 
we approached the fountain, a stately bull giraffe stood before ua; 
the heat of the day had brought him thither, but he feared to go 
in and drink ; on observing us, he walked slowly away. Two 
jackals were next detected. Guinea-fowl, partridges, two or 
three sorts of pigeon.and turtle-dove, and small birds in countless 
thousands, were pouring in to drink from every airt, as we walked 
up to our hiding-place and lay down. In a few minutes the sun 
was under ; but the moon was strong and high (it being within 
three nights of the full), and the sky was clear, with scarcely a 
cloud. Very soon a step was heard approaching from the east c 
h was a presuming black rhinoceros. He came up within ten 
yards of the hiding-hole, and, observing us with his sharp prying 
eye, at once came slowly forward for a nearer inspection. I then 
shouted to him ; but this he did not heed in the sUghtest. I than 
q^nmg up and waved my large kaross, shouting at the sani^ ( 
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Tliis, howerer, only seemed to amuse Bor^le, for he stood within 
four jrards of us, with his horn threatening our momentary destruc- 
tion, nor would he wheel about until I threw a log of wood at 
him. ' Black rhinoceroses are very difficult to scare when they do 
not get the wind : the best way to do so is to hit them with a 
stone— that is, in the event of the sportsman not wishing to fire 
off his gun. 

Soon after Bordle departed four old bull tlii hants drew near 

from the south. They were coming right on for the spot where 

we lay, and they seemed very likely to walk over the top of us. 

We therefore placed our two big rifles in position, and awaited 

their forward movement with intense interest. On they came, 

with a slow and stately step, until within twenty yards of us, 

when the leading elephant took it into his head to pass to leeward. 

We let him come on until he got our wind ; he was then within 

ten yards of the muzzles of our heavy-metaled rifles ; on winding 

us, he tossed his tmnk aloft, and' we instantly fired tc^ether. I 

caught him somewhere about the heart, and my big six-pound 

rifle burst in Carey's hands, very nearly killing us both. The 

elephant, on being fired at, wheeled about, and retreated to the 

forest at top speed. I now directed ^^ Stick-in-the-mud" to make 

Use of his single-barreled twelve to the pound in the event of 

more elephants coming up ; ahd thanking my stars that the old 

Dutch rifle had not sent us both to the land of the leal, I sat down 

and watched the dark masses of trees that cut the sky on every 

side, in the hope of seeing a mass as high and wide come towering 

forward into the open space that surrounded the fountain. 

Nor did I watch long in vain, for very soon three princely bull 
elephants appeared exactly where the first came on, and holding 
exactly the same course. They approached just as the first had 
done. When the leading elephant came within ten yards of us, 
he got our wind and tossed up his trunk, and was wheeling round 
to retreat, when we fired together, and sent our bullets somewhere 
abottt his heart. He ran two hundred yards and then stood, being 
evidently dying. His commdes halted likewise, but one of them, 
the finest c f the three, almost immediately turned his head once 
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mote t6 the fountiiin, and y^ty ilowly and warily came en. We 
now heard the wounded elephant utter the cry of death, and fall 
hearily on the earth. Carey, whose ears were damaged by thi 
bursting of the big nfle, did pot catch this sound, but swore that 
the elephant which now so stealthily approached the water was 
the one at which we had fired. 

It was interesting to observe this grand old bull approach the 
fountain : he seemed to mistrust the very earth on which he stood, 
and smelt and examined with his trunk every yard of the ground 
before he trod on it, and sometimes stood five minutes on one spot 
without moving. At length, having gone round three sides of the 
(bimtain, and being apparently satisfied as to the correctness of 
every things he stepped boldly fcrrward on to the rock on the west, 
and, walking up within six or seven yards of the muzzles of our 
riiest turned his broadside, and, lowering his trunk into the water, 
drew up a volume of water, which he threw over his back and 
shoulders to cool his person. This operation he repeated two or 
three times, after which he commenced drinking, by drawing the 
water into bis trunk and then pouring it into his mouth, t detef- 
mined to break his leg if possible ; so, covering the limb about 
level with the lower line of bis body, I fired, Carey firing for his 
heart. I made a lucky shot ; and, ns the elephant turned axA 
attempted to make away, his leg broke with a loud crack, and he 
stoc4 upon his three sound ones. At once disabled and utterly 
incapable of escaping, he stood statue-like beside the fountain, 
within a few yards of where he had got the shot, and only occa^ 
sionally made on attempt at k>comotion. 

The patch of my rifle, fired at this elephant's comrade, had 
Ignited a large ball of dry old dung, about eight yards to leeward 
of our kraal, and, fanned by the breeze, it was now burning away 
very brigii'lyf the sparks flying in the wind. Presently, on look- 
ing about me, t beheld two bull elephants approaching by the self- 
same foot-path which the othe4"S had held. The first of these was 
a half-grown bull, the last was an out-and-out old fellow with 
cMormous tusks. They came on as the first had done, but seemed 

dined to paes to windward of us. The young biill, however. 
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obserred the fire ; he at once walked up to it, and, smelling at it 
with his trunk, seemed extremely amused, and in a gamboling 
humor threw his trunk about, as if not knowing what to think of 
it. The larger bull now came up, and exposed a fine broadside : 
we took him behind the shoulder and fired together : on receiving 
the shots, he wheeled about and hvld west with drooping ears, 
evidently mortally wounded. 

Some time after this I detected an enormous old bull elephant 
approaching from the west. If we lay still where we were, he 
must in a few minutes get our wind, so we jumped up and ran 
forward out of his line of march. Here a bor^le opposed our fur- 
ther progress, and we had to stone him out of our way. The 
elephant c^me on, and presently got the wind of where we had 
been lying. This at once seemed to awake his suspicions, for he 
stood still among the trees, stretching his trunk from side to side 
to catch the scent, and doubtful whether he should advance or 
retreat. We then ran toward him, and stalked in within forty 
yards of where he stood, and, taking up a position behind a bush, 
awaited his forward movement. The elephant came slowly for- 
ward, and I thought would pass to windward of us, when he sud- 
denly altered his course, and walked boldly forward right for 
where we stood. He came on until within seven or eight yards, 
when I coughed loudly to turn him. He tossed up his trunk and 
turned quickly round to fly ; as he turned, however, we fired 
together, when the elephant uttered a shrill cry of distress, and 
crashed away, evidently hard hit. When this bull was standing 
before us, we both remarked that he was the finest we had seen 
that night : his tusks were extremely long, thick, and very un- 
usually wide set. 

We now returned to the fountain, and once more lay down to 
watch. Rhinoceroses, both black and white, were parading 
around us all night in every direction. We had lain but a short 
time when I detected a single old bull elephant approaching from 
the south by the same path which all the others had held. This 
elephant must have been verj^- thirsty, for he came boldly on with- 
out any hesitation ; and, keeping to windward, walked past within 
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about eight yards of U8« We fired at the same moment ; the 
elephant wheeled about, and, after running a hundred yards, 
reduced his pace to a slow walk. I clapped Carey on the 
shoulder, and said, << We have him." 1 had hardly uttered the 
words when he fell oyer on his side ; he rose, however, again to 
his feet. At this moment the same presuming bor^le who had 
troubled us in the early part of the night, came up to us again, 
and, declining as before to depart by gentle hints, I thought it a 
fitting moment to put an end to his « intrusion, and accordingly 
gave him a ball behind the shoulder. On receiving it, he galloped 
ofiT in tremendous consternation, and passed close under the dying 
elephant, who at the moment fell dead with a heavy crash, and 
broke one of his hind legs under him in the fall. 

About an hour after two more elephants came towering on from 
the east. When they came up they stood for a long time motion- 
less within forty yards of the water ; and at length the finer of 
the two, which was a very first-rate old bull, and carrying im- 
mense tusks, walked boldly forward, and passing round the north 
side of the fountain, commenced drinking on the rock just as the 
crippled bull had done. We both fired together, holding for his 
heart ; the bullets must have gone nearly through him, for we 
had double charges of powder in our weapons. On receiving the 
shots he dropped a volume of water from his trunk, and, tossing it 
aloft, uttered a loud cry and made off, steering north ; but before 
he was out of our sight he reduced his pace to a slow walk, and 
I could quite plainly hear, by the loud, painful breathing through 
his trunk, that he was mortally wounded ; but whether the natives 
were too lazy to seek him, or having found him would not tell me, 
I know not, but I never got him. We shot another bull elephant 
shortly after this ; he too uttered a shrill cry, and went off holding 
the same course the last one did ; that was, however, all that I 
ever saw of him. 

It was now wearing on toward morning : the moon was low 
and the sky was cloudy ; and feeling very sleepy, I set the two 
Bakalahari to watch while I lay down to rest. Carey was already 
enjoying a sound sleep, and snoring loudly. I had lain nearly an 
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hour, and was neither waking nor sleeping, when the BakaJahari 
whispered, ^' Clou toona, macoa," which signifies « Bull elephants, 
white man.*' I sat up on my kaross, and lieheld three old bulls 
approaching from the west. At this moment there ^ii'as a death- 
like calm in the atmosphere, and the sky looked very threatening 
ail along the mountain range which bounds this &vorite elephant 
district on the southwest. I greatly feared a thunder-storm. 
Suddenly a breeze came whistling from the mountains, and gave 
these three elephants our wind. We then led the fountain and 
held to our wagons, where we slept till the sun rose. 

When the sun rose I proceeded with the Bakalahari to inspect 
the spoors of the wounded elephants. I was struck with astonish- 
ment when I thought over our night's sport : nine times had first- 
rate old bull elephants come up to drink, and we had fired at 
eight of these at distances of from six to ten yards, with cool, 
steady rests. Two of them lay dead beside the fountain ; another 
had a broken leg, and could not escape ; and the cmly one which 
we imagined had escaped was the bull with the wide-set tusks, 
which we both felt certain was wounded too far back in the body. 
The event, however, proved that our expectations were incorrect, 
for that afternoon we found this princely elephant lying dead very 
near our kraal. Both our shots were very far back, wounding 
him somewhere about the kidneys. We never saw any thing of 
the four other elephants shot by us. The bull with the broken 
leg had gone nearly a mile from the fountain when we came up 
to him. At first he made vain attempts to escape, and then to 
charge ; but finding he could neither escape nor catch any of us, 
he stood at bay beside a tree, and my aAer-riders began to assail 
him. It was curious to watch his movements as the boys, at 
about twenty yards' distance, pelted him with sticks, &c. Each 
thing, as it was thrown, he took up and hurled back at them. 
When, however, dry balls of elephants' dung were pitched at 
him, he contented himself with smelling at them with his trunk. 
At length, wishing to put an end to his existence, I gave him four 
shots behind the shoulder, when he at once exhibited signs of dis- 
tress ; water ran from his eyes, and he could barely keep them 
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open ; preaently his gigantic form quivered, and, felling over, h^ 
ezpiied. At night we again watched the fountain Only one 
elephant appeared ; late in the night he came up to leeward, and 
got our wind. I, howerer, shot two fine old muchocho, or white 
rhinoceroses, and wounded two or three bor^le, which were found 
by the natives. 

On the 19th I proceeded with Carey and Piet,and a few Baka- 
lahari, to a small fountain lying one mile to the south : here we 
made two shooting-boxes of boughs of trees. There were three 
pools at which the game drank, the largest not being more than 
twelve feet in breadth. I and Carey at night shot one fine bull 
elephant and four rhinoceroses, wounding two others, which 
escaped. On the night following we also wounded two elephants, 
which got away. 

The next night I put in practice a novel experiment I had lony 
entertained— that of hunting elephants by moonlight with dogs 
and horses, as in the day, being very much annoyed at wounding 
and losing in the last week no less than ten first-rate old bull 
elephants. I communicated my idea to ^' Stick-in-the-mud,'* and 
we hastily proceeded to saddle my steed. I led my dogs, eight 
in number, through the forest to leeward of where a bull who had 
come to the fountain to drink had gone in, and when I saw that 
they had got his wind I slipped them* They dashed forward* 
and next minute I followed the baying of the dogs and the crash 
and the trumpet of the elephant. He rushed away at first with- 
out halting, and held right for the mountains to the southwest. 
When, however, he found that his speed did not avail, and that 
he could not get away from his pursuers, he began to turn and 
dodge about in the thickest of the cover, occasionally making 
charges after the dogs. I followed on as best I could, shouting 
with all my might to encourage my good hounds. These, hear- 
ing their master's voice beside them, stuck well by the elephant, 
and fought him better than in the day. I gave him my first two 
shots from the saddle ; after which, I rode close up to him, andt 
running in on foot, gave him scnne deadly shots at distances from 
fifteen to twenty yards« 
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The elephant very sood evinced signs of distress, and ceased to 
make away from us. Taking up positions in the densest parts of 
the cover, he caught up the red dust with his trunk, and throwing 
it over his head and hack, endeavored to conceal himself in a 
cloud. This was a fine opportunity to pour in my deadly shafts, 
and I took care to avail myself of it. When he had received 
about twelve shots, he walked slowly forward in a dying state, 
the blood streaming from his trunk. I rode close up to him, and 
gave him a sharp right and left from the saddle : he turned and 
walked a few yards, then suddenly came down with tremendous 
violence on his vast stem, pitching his head and trunk aloft to m 
prodigious height, and, falling heavily l)ver on his side, expired. 
This was an extremely large and handsome elephant, decidedly 
the finest bull I had shot this year. Afraid of taking cold or 
rheumatism, for I was in a most profuse perspiration, I hastened 
back to my fire-side, having first secured all the dogs in their 
couples. Here I divested myself of my leather trowsers, shootings 
belt, and veldt-schoens, and, stretched on my kaross, I took tea, 
and wondered at the facility with which I had captured thic 
mighty elephant. 

Feeling fatigued, I intended to lie down and rest till morning. 
Just, however, as I was arrangkig my saddles for a pillow, I he* 
held another first-rate old boll ekphant advancing up the vley 
from the south. I at once resolved that he, too, should run the 
gauntlet with the dogs. In inmiense haste, therefore, I once more 
pulled on my old leathers, and buckled on my shooting^belt, and 
ran down into the rank long grass beside the fountain to meet him, 
armed with the large two-grooved rifie, having directed Carey 
and Piet to come slowly up with the dogs and my horse and gun 
as soon as they were ready. The elephant came on, and stood 
drinking within thirty yards of me. When I saw Carey coming 
on with the dogs and steed, I fired, but my rifle hung fire. The 
shot, however, gave the dogs good comrage, and they fought well. 
The elephant took away at a rapid pace toward the other foun- 
tain where the Bechuanas lay, and at first led me through very 
bad wait-a-bit thorn cover, which once or twice nearly swept me 
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oat of the saddle. Presently he inclined to the west, and got into 
better country ; I then rode close to him, and bowled him ovet 
with four shots* 

The next morning, my ammunition being expended, or very 
nearly so, I dispatched Carey to camp for fresh supplies. After 
he had gone I walked through the forest, when I observed ^< Fro- 
chum** snuff up the wind and go ahead. I soon saw him return- 
ing, with two jackals trotting behind him, so I at once knew that 
there was some game lying dead in advance. When I had pro- 
ceeded a little further the dogs ran forward, and next moment a 
tush of many feet was heard charging toward where I stood. It 
was a troop of half-grown lions, with a lioness, which dashed past 
me, followed by the dogs. They had been feasting on a white 
rhinoceros, shot by me two nights previously, which I found lying 
a little in advance. Beside the carcase stood a fine fat calf-^the 
poor thing, no doubt, fancying that its mother slept ; heedless of 
lions, and all the other creatures that had trodden there, it had 
remained beside its dead mother for a day and two nights. Rhi- 
noceros' calves always stick to their mothers long after they are 
dead. The next night I was again successful in a night hunt, 
and bagged a very fine bull elephant. This wound up my ele- 
phant night shooting for that moon, for next day there was a mosl 
awful thunder-storm, which filled the forest with large pools of 
water. 
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CHAPTER XLVni. 

ADVENTURE WITH A MONSTER LION. 

N the 29th, says Mr. Camming, 
we arrived at a small village ct 
Bakalahari, These natives told me 
that elephants were abundant on 
the opposite side of the river. I 
accordingly resolved to halt here and 
hunt, and drew my wagons up on 
the river's bank, within thirty yards 
of the water, and about one hun- 
dred yards from the native village. 
Having outspanned, we at once sr* 
about making for the cattle a kraax 
of the worst description of thorn- 
trees. Of this I had now become very particular, since my severe 
loss by lions on the first of this month ; and my cattle were, at 
night, secured by a strong kraal, which inclosed my two wagons, 
the horses being made fast to a trek-tow stretched between the hind 
wheels of the wagons. I had yet, however, a fearful lesson lo 
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learn as to the nature and charaeter of the lion, of w]iich I had at one 
time entertained so little fear; and on this night a horrihle tragedy 
was to b« acted in my little lonely camp, of so very appalling 
a nature as to make the blood curdle in our veins. I worked till 
near sundown at one side of the kraal with Hendric, my first 
wagon-drivei^-^I cutting down the trees with my ax, and he draw- 
ing them to the kraal. When the kraal fc^ the cattle was finished, 
I turned my attention to making a pot of barley-broth, and lighted 
my fire between the wagons and the water, close on the river's 
bank, under a dense grove of shady trees, making np sort of kraal 
around our sitting-place for the evening. 

The Hottentots, without any reason, made their fire about fifty 
3rards from mine; they according to their usual custom, being 
satisfied with the shelter of a large dense bush. The evening 
passed away cheerfully. Soon after it was dark we heard ele- 
phants breaking the trees in the forest across the river, and once 
or twice I strode away into the darkness some distance from the 
fireside to stand and listen to them. I little at that moment, 
deemed of the imminent peril to which I was exposing my life« 
nor thought that a blood-thirsty man-eater lion was crouching near, 
only watching his opportunity to spring into the kraal and consign 
one of us to a most horrible death. About three hours after the sun 
went down I called to my men to come and take their coffee and 
supper, which was ready for them at my fire ; and after supper 
three of thqm returned before their comrades to their own fireside 
and lay down ; these were John Stofolus, Hendric, and Ruyter. 
In a few minutes an ox came out by the gate of the kraal and 
walked round the back of it. Hendric got up and drove him in 
again, and then went back to his fireside and lay down. Hendric 
and Ruyter lay on one side of the fire under one blanket, and John 
Stofolus lay on the other. At this moment I was sitting taking 
some barley-broth ; our fire was very small, and the night waa 
pitch-dark and windy. Owing to our proximity to the native 
village the wood was very scarce, the Bakahalari having burned 
it all in their fires. 

Suddenly the appal ing and murderous voice of an suigry, blood 
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diintj lioa tmrst upon my ear within a few yards of nty followed 
by the shrieking of the Hottentots. Again and again the mnr- 
derom roar of attack was repeated. We heard John and Ruytei 
shriek << The lion ! the lion !" still, for a few moments* we thought 
he was but chasing one of the dogs round the kraal ; bat, next 
instant, John Stofolus rushed into the midst of us almost speech* 
less with fear and terror, his eyes bursting from their sockets, and 
shrieked out, <<The lion! the lion ! He has got Hendric; he 
dragged him away from the fire beside me. I struck him 
with the burning brands upon his head, but he would not let go 
his hold. Hendric is dead ! Oh God ! Hendric is dead ! Let 
us take fire and seek him !" The rest of my people rushed about, 
shrieking and yelling as if they were mad. I was at once angry 
with them for their folly, and told them that if they did not stand 
still and keep quiet, the lion would hare another of us ; and thai 
very likely there was a troop of them. I ordered the dogs, which 
were neariy all fast, to be made loose, and the fire to be increased 
as far as could be. I then shouted Hendric's name, but all was 
still. I told my men that Hendric was dead, and that a regiment ot 
soldiers could not now help him, and, hunting my dogs forward, 
I had every thing brought within the cattle-kraal, when we lighted 
our fire and cksed the entrance as well as we could. 

My terrified people sat round the fire with guns in their hands 
till the day broke, still fancying that every moment the lion would 
return and spring again into the midst of us. When the dogs were 
first let go, the stupid brutes, as dogs often prove when most re- 
quired, instead of going at the lion, rushed fiercely on one another, 
and fought desperately for some minutes. After this they got his 
wind, and, going at him, disclosed to us his position : they kept up a 
continual barking until the day dawned, the lion occasionally spring* 
ing after them and driving them in upon the kraal. The hor* 
riWe monster lay all night within forty yards of us, consuming the 
wretched man whom he had chosen for his prey. He had dragged 
him into a little hollow at the back of the thick bush beside which 
the fire was kindled, and there he remained till the day dawned, 
careless of our proximity. 

4 * 
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It appeared that when the unfortunate Hendric rose to drive in 
the ox, the lion had watched him to his fireside, and he had 
scarcely lain down when the hrate sprang upon him and Rnyter 
^for hoth lay under one blanket), with his appaling, murderous 
roar, and, roaring as he lay, grappled him with his fearful claws, 
and kept biting him on the breast and shoulder, all the while feel- 
ing for his neck ; having got hold of which, he at once dragged 
him away backward round the bush into the dense shade. 

As the lion lay upon the unfortunate man he faintly cried, 
<< Help me, help me ! Oh God ! men, help me !" After which 
the fearful beast got a hold of his neck, and then all was still, except 
that his comrades heard the bones of his neck cracking between 
the teeth of the lion. John Stofolus had lain with his back to the 
fire on the opposite side, and on hearing the lion he sprang up, 
and, seizing a large flaming brand, he had belabored him on the 
head with the burning wood ; but the brute did not take any 
notice of him. The Bushman had a narrow escape ; he was not 
altogether scatheless, the lion having inflicted two gashes in his 
seat with his claws. 

The next morning, just as the day began to dawn, we heard Uie 
lion dragging something up the river side under cover of the bank. 
We drove the cattle out of the kraal, and then proceeded to in- 
spect the scene of the night's awful tragedy. In the hollow, 
where the lion had lain consuming his prey, we found one leg <^ 
the unfortunate Hendric, bitten ofi* below the knee, the shoe still 
on his foot ; the grass and bushes were all stained with his blood, 
and fragments of his pea-coat lay all around. Poor Hendric ! I knew 
the fragments of that old coat, and had often marked them hanging 
in the dense covers where the elephant had charged after my un- 
fortunate after-rider. Hendric was by far the best man I had 
about my wagons, of a most cheerful disposition, a first-rate wag(m- 
d river, fearless in the field, ever active, willing, and obliging : his 
loss to us all was very serious. 
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CHAPTER XLDC. 

HUNTING THE BUSTARD AND ELAND. 

T an early hour on the morning of the 
6th, says Mr. Gumming, while I was yet 
■ in bed, Hendric Strydom and his frau 
were standing over my fire, alongside of 
my wagon, with a welcome supply of 
sweet milk, and hurrying on the indolent 
Hottentots to prepare my breakfast, and 
rouse their slothful master, the earliest 
dawn being, as he affirmed, the best time 
to go after the springboks. On hearing their voices, I rose, and, 
having breakfasted, we shouldered our " roers," walked about a 
mile across the plain, *and took up positions behind two very low 
hushes, about three hundred yards apart, and instructed our Hot- 
tentots to endeavor to drive the springboks toward us. We had 
two beats, but were unlucky both times, each of us wounding and 
losing a springbok. In the evening we went out again to hunt 
on the same principle, on a very wide flat to the west of his house, 
where we lay down behind very low bushes, in the middle of the 
bucks. We lay there on our breasts for two hours, with herds of 
springboks moving all round us, our Hottentots maneuvering in the 
distance. One small troop came within shot of me, when I sent my 
bullet spinning through a graceful doe, which bounded forward a 
hundred yards, and, staggering for a moment, fell over and ex- 
pired. A little after this, I suddenly perceived a large paow or 
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bustard walking on the plain before me. These birds are very 
wary, and difficult to approach. I therefore resolved to have a 
shot at him, and lay like a piece of rock until he came within 
range, when I sent a bullet through him. He managed, how- 
ever, to fly about a quarter of a mile, when he ah'ghted ; and, on 
going up to the place half an hour after, I found him lying dead, 
with his head stuck into a bush of heath. 

On the 16th I took leave of my friends at Kuruman and con- 
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tinued my journey in a northeasterly course through a heavy 
Mttdy country of boundless level plains, stretching away on every 
mde^ covered with rank yellow grass, which, waving in the breeze, 
imparted the idea of endless fields of ripe com. At sundown we 
crossed the Matluarin River, an insignificant stream, and encamped 
on its northern bank. On the march we saw a few blue wilde- 
beests and ostriches. At dawn of day on the followiBg morning 
we pursued our journey through the same description of country, 
Taried, however, with detached clumps of thorny mimosas. On 
the march we crossed a swarm of locusts, resting for the night on 
the grass and bushes. They lay so thick that the wagons could 
have been filled with them in a very short time, covering the 
Jarge bushes just as a swarm of young bees cover the branch on 
which it pitches. Locusts afibrd fattening and wholesome food to 
maOt birds, and all sorts of beasts ; cows and horses, lions, jackals, 
hyasoas, antelopes, elephants, &c., devour them. We met a party. 
of Batlapis carrying heavy burdens of them on their backs. Our 
hungry dogs made a fine feast on them. The cold frosty night 
had rendered them unable to take wing until the sun should 
restore their powers. As it was difficult to obtain sufficient food 
for my dogs, £ and Isaac took a large blanket, which mqp spread 
under a bush, whose branches were bent to the ground with the 
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mass a[ locusts which covered it ; and, having shaken the branches* 
in an instant I had more locusts than I could cany on my back : 
these we roasted for ourselves and dogs. 

Beautifully wooded hills and mountains stretched away on 
every side ; some of the mountains were particularly grand and 
majestic, their summits being surrounded by steep precipices and 
abrupt parapets of rock, the abodes of whole colonies of black- 
faced baboons, which, astonished to behold such novel intruders , 
upon their domains, leisurely descended the craggy mountain 
sides for a nearer inspection of our caravan. Seating themselves 
together upon a broad, ledge, they seemed- to hold a council as to 
the propriety of permitting us to proceed further through their 
territories. Having advanced about nine miles, £ drew up my 
wagons on the bank of a rivulet, where the spoor of large game 
was extremely abundant. In the bed of the stream I discovered 
the scaly skin of a Ynanis, which had been newly eaten by some 
bird of prey. This extraordinary animal, which in its habits par- 
takes of the nature of the hedgehog, is about three feet in length, 
and is covered all over with an impenetrable coat of mail, consist- 
ing of large rough scales about the size and shape of the husk of 
an artichoke ; these overlap one another in an extraordinary and 
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very beautiful manner. Its tail is broad, and likewise covered 
with scales ; on being disturbed it rolls itself into a ball. The 
mania is met with throughout the interior of South Africa, but it is 
rare and very seldom seen. 

Having taken some coflee, I rode out unattended, with my rifle, 
and before proceeding far I fell in with a huge white rhinoceros 
with a large calf, standing in a thorny grove. Getting my wind, 
she set off at top speed through thick thorny bushes, the calf, as 
is invariably the case, taking the lead, and the mother guiding its 
course, generally about three feet in length, against its ribs. My 
horse shied very much at first, alarmed at the strange appearance 
of " Chuckuroo," but by a sharp application of spur and jambok 
I prevailed upon him to follow, and presently, the ground im- 
proving, I got alongside, and, firing at the gallop, sent a bullet 
through her shoulder. She continued her pace with blood stream- 
ing from the. wound, and very soon reached an impracticable 
thorny jungle, where I could not follow, and instantly lost her. 
In half an hour I fell in with a second rhinoceros, being an old 
bull of the white variety. Dismounting, I crept within twenty 
yards, and saluted him with both barrels in the shoulder, upon 
which he made off, uttering a loud blowing noise, and upsetting 
every thing that obstructed his progress. 

Shortly after this I found myself on the banks of the stream 
beside which my wagons were outspanned. Following along its 
margin, I presently beheld a bull of the borfele, or black rhinoceros, 
standing within a hundred yards of me. Dismounting* from my 
horse, I secured him to a tree, and then stalked within twenty 
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jrards of the huge beast, under corer of a large, strong bush. 
Bor^le, hearing me advance, came on to see what it was, and 
suddenly protruded his horny nose within twenty yards of me. 
Knowing well that a front shot would not prove deadly, I sprang 
to my feet and ran behind the bush. Upon this the villain 
charged, blowing loudly, and chased me round the bush. Had 
his activity been equal to his ugliness, my wanderings would 
have terminated here, but by my superior agility I had the ad* 
vantage in the turn. After standing a short time eyeing roe 
through the bush, he got a whiff* of my wind, which at once 
alarmed him. Uttering a blowing noise, and erecting his insig- 
nificant yet saucy-looking tail, he wheeled about, leaving me 
master of the field, when I sent a bullet through his ribs to teach 
him manners. 

Finding that rhinoceroses were abundant in the vicinity, I re- 
solved to halt a day for the purpose of hunting, and after an early 
Vreak&st on the 6th I rode southeast with the two Baquaines. 
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They fed me along the bases of the mou ntains, through woody delk 
and open glades, and we eventually reached a grand forest gray 
with age* Here we found abundance of spoor of a Tariety of 
game, and started several herds of the more common varieties* 
At length I observed an old bull eland standing under a tree* He 
was the first that I had seen, and was a noble specimen, standing 
about six feet high at the shoulder. Observing us, k<* made off at- 
a gallop, springing over the trunks of decayed trees which lay 
across his path ; but very soon he reduced his pace to a trol* 
Spurring my horse, another moment saw me riding hard behind 
him* Twice in t^e thickets I lost sight of him, and he very 
nearly escaped me ; but at length, the ground improving, I came 
xnp with him, and rode within a few yards behind him* Lcmg 
streaks of foam now streamed from his mouth, and a profuse per- 
spiration had changed his sleek gray coat to an ashy blue* Tears 
trickled from his large dark eye, and it was plain that the eland's 
hours were numbered. Pitching my rifle to my shoulder, I let 
fly at the gallop, and mortally wounded him behind ; then spurring 
my horse, I shot past him on his right side, and discharged my 
other barrel behind his shoulder, when the eland staggered for a 
moment and. subsided in the dust* The two Baquaines soon 
made their appearance, and seemed delighted at my success* 
Having kindled a fire, they cut out steaks, which they roasted on 
the embers : I also cooked a steak for myself, spitting it upon a 
ibrked branch, the other end of which I sharpened with my knife 
and stuck into the ground* 

Of the rhinoceros there are four vaneties in South Africa, distm- 
guished by the Bechuanas by the names of the bor^le, or black 
rhinoceros, the keitloa, or two-homed black rhinoceros, the mucho- 
cho, or common white rhinoceros, and the kobaoba, or long-homed 
white rhinoceros. Both vairieties of the black rhinoceros are ex- 
tremely fierce and dangerous, and rush headlong and unprovoked 
at any object which attracts their attention* They never attain 
much fat, and their flesh is tough, and not much esteemed by the 
Bechuanas* Their food consists almost entirely of the thorny 

blanches of the wait-a-bit thoms* Their horns are much shorter 
19 
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dum thote of the other varieties, seldom exceeding eighteen 
inches in length. They are finely polished with constant rabl»ng 
against the trees. The skull is remarkably formed, its most strike 
ing feature being the tremendous thick ossification in which it 
ends above the nostrils. It is on this mass that the horn is sup- 
ported. The horns are not connected with the skull, being at- 
tached merely by the skin, and they may thos be separated from 
die head by means of a sharp knife. They are hard and pei^ 
fecdy solid throughout, and are a fine material for various articles, 
such as 4rinking-cups, mallets for rifles, handles for turner's 
toob, &c., &c. The horn is capable of a very high polish. The 
eyes of the rhinoceros are small and sparkling, and do not readily 
observe the hunter, provided ho keeps to leeward of them. The 
skin is extremely thick, and only to be penetrated by bullets hardl- 
ened with solder. During the day the rhinoceros will he fomid 
Ijring asleep or standing indolently in some retired part of the 
forest, or under the base of the mountains, sheltered from the 
power of the sun by some friendly grove oi umbrella-topped 
mimosas. In the evening they commence their nightly ramUe, 
and wander over a great extent of country. They usually visit 
the fountains between the hours of nine and twelve o'clock at 
nig^t, and it is on these occasions that they may be moet success- 
fully hunted, and with least danger. The black rhinoceros is 
subject to paroxysms of unprovoked fury, often plowing up the 
ground for sereral yards with ita horns, and assauking lai^ hushes 
in the most violent manner. On these bushes they work for hours 
with their horns, at the same time snorting and blowing loudly, nor 
do they leave them in general until they have broken them into 
pieces. The rhinoceros is supposed by many, and by myself 
among the rest, to be the animal alluded to by Job, chap, xxxix., 
verses 10 and 11, where it is written, << Canst thou bind the 
unic(»ii with his band in the furrow? or will he harrow the 
valleys after thee T wilt thou trust him because his strength is 
great T or wilt thou leave thy labor to him T" evidently alluding to 
an animal possessed of 'great strength and of untamable dispositi<Mi| 
for both of which the rhinoceros is remarkable. All the four 
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Turieties delight to roll and wallow in mud, with whieh their 
nigged hides are generally incrusted. Both rarieties of the Mack 
ihinoceros are much smaller and more active than the white, and 
areiM) swift that a horse with its rider on its hack can rarely over- 
tal^ them. The two varieties of the white rhinoceros are so 
similar in hahits, that the description of one will serve for hoth, the 
principal difl^rence consisting in the length and set of the anterior 
horn ; that oi the muchocho averaging from two to three feet in 
fength, €nd pointing backward, while the horn of the kobaoha often 
exceeds four feet in length, and incfines forward fron^he nose at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. The posterior horn of either 
species seldom exceeds six or seven inches in length. The ko- 
baoha is the rarer of the two, and it is found very far in the in* 
terior, chiefly to the eastward of the Limpopo. Its horns are very 
valuable for loading rods, supplying a substance at once suitable 
fcHra sporting impkment and excellent for the purpose. Both 
&ese varieties of rhinoceros attain an enormous size, being the 
animals next in magnitude to the elephant. Hiey feed solely on 
grass, carry much fat, and their flesh is excellent, being preferable 
to beef. They are of a much milder and more inoflenmve dispo- 
sition than the black rhinoceros, rarely charging their pursuer. 
Their speed is very inferior to that of the other varieties, and a 
person well mounted can overtake and shoot them. The head of 
these is a foot longer than that of the bor^l^. They generaUy 
carry their headrlow, whereas the bordle, when disturbed, carries 
his very high, which imparts to him a saucy and independent air* 
Unlike the elephants, they #Bver associate in herds, but are met 
with singly or in pairs. In districts where they are abundant, 
from three to six may be found in company, and I once saw up- 
ward of a dozen congregated together on som^ young grass, but 
such an occurrence a rare. 

That magnificent animal the eland is by far the largest of all the 
antelope tribe, exceeding a large ox in size. It abo attains an ex- 
traordinary condition, being often burdened with a very large 
amount of fat. Its flesh is most excellent, and is justly esteemed 
abov^ all othen. It has a peculiar sweetness, and is tender and 
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fit for 1186 the moment the animal is killed. Like the gerosbok* 
the eland is independent of water, and frequents the borders of the 
great Kalahari desert in herds yarying from ten to a hundred. It 
is also generally diffused throughout all the wooded districts of 
the interior where I hunted. Like other varieties of deer and 
antelope, the old males* may often be found consoritng together 
apart from the females, and a troop of these, when in full condition, 
may be likened to a herd of stall-fed oxen. The eland has less 
speed than any other variety of antelope : and, by judicious ridingf^ 
they may be driven to camp from a great distanr^e. In this man- 
ner I have often ridden the best bull out of the herd, and brought 
him within gunshot of my wagons, where I coulJ more conveni- 
ently cut up and preserve the flesh, without the trouble of send- 
ing men and pack-oxen to fetch it. I have repeatedly seen an 
eland drop down dead at the end of a severe chase, owing to his 
plethoric habit. The skin of the eland I had just shot emitted, 
like most other antelopes, the most delicious perfume of trees an4 
grass. 
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CHAPTER L. 

HUNTING THB GIRAFFE. — ^HABITS OF THB BLBPHANT. 

^R. GUMMING thus describes the 
giraffe. These gigantic and ex- 
quisitely beautiful animals, which 
are admirably formed by nature 
to adorn the fair forests that clothe 
the boundless plains of the inter- 
ior, are widely distributed through- 
out the interior of Southern Africa, 
but are nowhere to be met with 
in great numbers. In countries 
unmolested by the intrusive foot of man, the girafie is found gen- 
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endty in herds Tarying from twelve to sixteen ; but I hare not 
unfireqnently met with herds containing thirty individuals, and on 
one occasion I counted forty together ; this however was owing to 
chance, and about sixteen may be reckoned as the average number 
of a herd. These henlp are composed of giraffes of various sizes, 
from the young girafe of nine or ten feet in height, to the dark chest* 
nut-colored old bull of the herd, whose exalted head towers above 
his companions, generally attaining a height of upward of eighteen 
feet. The females are of lower stature and more delicately 
formed than the males, their height averaging from sixteen to 
seventeen feet. Some writers have discovered ugliness and a 
want of grace in the giraffe, but I consider that he is one of the 
most strikingly beautiful animals in the creation ; and when a herd 
of them is seen scattered through a grove of the picturesque 
parasol-topped acacias which adorn their native plains, and on 
whose uppermost shoots they are enabled to browse by the colossal 
height with which nature has so admirably endowed them, he 
must indeed be slow of conception who £uls to discover both grace 
and dignity in all their movements. 

On the 25th, at dawn of day, we inspanned, and trekked about 
five houra in a northeasterly courae, through a boundless open 
country, sparingly adorned with dwarfish old trees. In the dis- 
tance the long-sought mountains of Bamangwato at length loomed 
blue before me. We halted beside a glorious fountain, which at 
once made me forget all the cares and difficidties I had encoun- 
tered in reaching it. The name of this fountain was Massouey, but 
I at once christened it " the Elephaftit's own Fountain." This 
was a very remarkable spot on the southern borders of endless 
elephant forests, at which I had at length arrived. > The fountain 
was deep and strong, situated in a hollow at the eastern extreoiity 
of an extensive vley, and its margin was surrounded by a level 
stratum of solid old red sandstone. Here and there lay a thick 
layer of soil upon the rock, and this was packed flat with the 
fresh spoor of elephants. Around the water's edge the very rock 
was worn down by the gigantic feet which for ages had troi 
deii there. 
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The soil of the sanrounding country was white and yeUow tond, 
but grasSy trees, and bushes were abundant. From the borders 
of the fountain a hundred well-trodden elephant foot-paths led 
away in every direction, like the radii of a circle. The breadth 
of these paths was about three feet ; those leading to the north- 
ward and east was most frequented, the country in those directions 
being well wooded. We drew up the wagons on a hillock on the 
eastern side of the water. This position commanded a good view 
of any game that might approach to drink. I had just cooked 
my breakfast, and commenced to feed when I heard my men ex- 
claim, <^ Almagtig keek de ghroote clomp cameel ;" and raising my 
eyes from my sassayby stew, I beheld a truly beautiful and very 
unusual scene. From the margin of the fountain there extended 
an open level vley, without tree or bush, that stretched away about 
a mile to the northward, where it was bounded by extensive 
groves of wide-spreading mimosais. Up the middle of this vley 
stalked a troop of ten colossal girafies, flanke4 by two large herds 
of blue wildebeests and zebras, with an advanced guard of pallahs. 
They were all coming to the fountain to drink, and would be 
within rifle-shot of the wagons before I couJd finish my breakfast. 
I, however, continued to swallow my food with the utmost expedition, 
having directed my men to catch and saddle' Colesberg. In a 
few minutes the girafl^ were slowly advancing within two hun- 
dred yards, stretching their graceful necks, and gazing in wonder 
at the unwonted wagons. Grasping my rifle, I now mounted 
Colesberg, and rode slowly toward them. They continued gazing 
at the wagons until I was within one hundred yards of them, 
when, wisking their long tails over their rumps, they made ofi* at 
an easy canter. As I pressed upon them they increased their 
pace ; but Colesberg had much the speed of them, and before we 
had proceeded half a mile I was riding by the shoulder of the 
dark-chestnut old bull, whose head towered above the rest. Letting 
fly at the gallop, I wounded him behind the shoulder ; soon after 
which I broke him from the herd, and presently going ahead of 
him, he came to a stand. I then gave him a second bullet, some- 
where near the first. These two shots had taken efl^ct» and he. 
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WM DOW in my power, but I would not lay him low so far from 
camp ; so, having waited until he had regained his breath, I drore 
him half way back toward the wagons. Here he became obstreper- 
ous ; so loading one barrel, and pointing my rifle towards ihm 
clouds, I shot him in the throat, when, rearing high, he fell back- 
ward and expired. This was a magnificent specimen of the 
giiafie, measuring upward of eighteen feet in height. I stood for 
nearly half an hour engrossed in the contemplation of his extreme 
beauty and gigantic proportions ; and if there had been no ele> 
pbants, I could have exclaimed like Duke Alexander of Gordon 
when he killed the famous old stag with seventeen tine, << Now I 
can die happy." But I legged for an encounter with the noble 
elephants, and I thought little more of the girafie than if I kid 
kilfed a gemsbok or an eland. 

Before proceeding further with my narratrve, it nmy here be in* 
teresting to make a few remarks on the African elephant and his 
habits. The elephant is widely difiused through the vast forests, 
and is met with in herds of various nimibers. The male is very 
much larger than the female, consequently much more difficnh to 
IdlL He is provided with two enormous tiusks. These are long, 
tapering, and beautifully arched ; their length averages from six 
to mght feet, and they weigh from sixty to a hundred pounds each. 
In the vicinity of the equator the elephants attain to a greater size 
than to the southward ; and I am in possession of a pair of tusks 
of the African bull elephant, the larger of which measures ten feet 
nine inches in length, and weighs one hundred and seventy-three 
pounds. The females, unlike the Asiatic elephants in this re- 
spect, are likewise provided with tusks. The prioe which the 
largest ivory fetches in the English market is from £28 to £93 
per hundred and twelve pounds. Old bull elephants are found 
singly or in pairs, or consorting together in small herds, varying 
from six to twenty individuals. The younger bulls remain for 
many years in company of their mothers, and these are met to- 
gether in large herds of from twenty to a hundred individuals. The 
food ef the elephant c(msist of the branches, leaves, and roots o( 
trees, and also of a variety of bulbs, of the situaticm of which he 
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is adrised by his exquisite sense of smell. To obtain these ha 
turns up the ground with his tusks, and whde acres may be seett 
thus plowed up. Elephants consume an immense quantity of 
food, and pass the greater part of the day and night in feeding. 
Like the whale in the ocean, the elephant on land is acquainted 
with, and roams over, wide and extensive tracts. He is extremely 
particular in always frequenting the freshest and most verdant 
districts of the forest ; and when one district is parched and barreUf 
he will forsake it for years, and wander to great distances in quest 
of better pasture. 

The elephant entertains an extraordinary horror of man, and a 
child can put a hundred of them to flight by passing at a quarter 
of a mile to windward ; and when thus disturbed, they go a long 
way before they halt. It is surprising how soon these sagacious 
animals are aware of the presence of a hunter in their domains* 
When one troop has been attacked, all the other elephants fre* 
quenting the district are aware of the fact within two or three 
days, when they all forsake it, and migrate to distant parts, leaving 
the hunter no alternative but to inspan his wagons, and remove 
to fresh ground. This constitutes one of the greatest difliculties 
which a skilful elephant-hunter encounters. Even in the most 
remote parts, which may be reckoned the head-quarters of the 
elephant, it is only occasionally, and with inconceivable toil and 
hardship, that the eye of the hunter is cheered by the sight of cme. 
Owing to habits peculiar to himself, the elephant is more inac« 
cessible, and much more rarely seen, than any other game quad- 
ruped, excepting certain rare antelopes. They choose for their 
resort the most lonely and secluded depths of the forest, generally 
at a very great distance from the rivers and fountains at which 
they drink. In dry and warm weather they visit these waters 
nightly, but in cool and cloudy weather they drink only once 
every third or fourth day. About sundown the elephant leaves 
his distant mid-day haunt, and commences his march toward the 
fountain, which is probably from twelve to twenty miles distant 
This he generally reaches between the hours of nine and mid« 
night, when, having slacked his thirst and cooled his body by 
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•poating large Tolomes of water over his back with his trunk, he 
xesumes the path to his forest solitudes. Having reached a 
secluded spot, I have remarked that full-grown bulb lie down on 
their broadsides, about the hour of midnight, and sleep for a few 
hours. The spot which they usually select is an ant-hill; and 
they lay around it with their backs resting against it ; these hills, 
formed by the white ants, are from thirty to forty feet in diameter 
at their base. The mark of the under tusk is always deeply im- 
printed in the ground, proving that they lie upon their sides. I 
never remarked that females had thus lain down, and it is only in 
the more secluded districts that the bulls adopt this practice ; for I 
observed that, in districts where the elephants were liable to fre- 
quent disturbance, they took repose standing on their legs beneath 
some shady tree. Having slept, they then proceeded to feed ex- 
tensively. Spreading out from one another, and proceeding in a 
zigzag course, they smash and destroy all the finest trees in the 
forest which happen to lie in their course. The number cf goodly 
trees which a herd of bull elephants will thus destroy is utterly 
incredible. They are extremely capricious, and on coming to a 
group of ftve or six trees, they break down not unfrequently the 
whole of them, when, having perhaps only tasted one or two 
small branches, they pass on and continue their wanton work of 
destruction. I have repeatedly ridden through forests where the 
trees thus broken lay so thick across one another that it waa 
almost impossible to ride through the district, and it is in situations 
such as these that attacking the elephant is attended with most 
danger. During the night they will feed in open plains and 
thinly-wooded districts, but as day dawns they retire to the 
densest covers within reach, and which nine times in ten are com- 
posed of the impracticable wait-a-bit thorns and here they remain 
drawn up in a compact herd during the heat of the day. In re- 
mote districts, however, and in cool weather, I have known herds 
to continue pasturing throughout the whole day. 

The pace of the elephant, when undisturbed, is a bold, free, 
sweeping step ; and a* his movements are attended with a pecu- 
liar gentleness and girace. 
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CHAPTER m. 



MB. OUMMma CHASED BY A BHINOOBBOS. 

N the 22d, says Mr. Gumming, 
ordering my men to mo7e on 
toward a fountain in the centre 
of the plain, I rode forth with 
Ruyter, and held east through a grore of lofty 
and wide-spreadmg mimosas, most of which 
were more or less damaged by the gigantic 
Btrength of a troop of elephants, which had 
passed there about twelve months before« 
Haring proceeded about two miles with 
bige herds of game on every side, I observed a crusty-looking old 
bull bor^le, or black rhinoceros, cocking his ears one hundred 
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yards in adrance* He had not observed us ; and soon after he 
walked slowly toward ns, and stood broadside to,. eating some 
wait-a-bit thorns within fifty yards of me. I fired from my saddle, 
and sent a bullet in behind his shoulder, upon which he rushed 
forward about one hundred yards in tremendous consternation, 
blowing hke a grampus, iumI then stood looking about him. Pre* 
sently he made off I fc^lowed, but found it hard to come up with 
him. Whfflu I overtook him I saw the blood running freely from 
his wound* 

The chase led through a large herd of blue wildebeests, zebras, 
and springboks, which gazed at us in utter amazement. At length 
I fired my second barrel, but my horse was fidgety, and I missed. 
I continued riding alongside of him, expecting in my ignorance 
that at length he would come to bay, which rhinoceroses never 
do ; when suddenly he fell flat on his broadside on the ground, 
but, recovering his feet, resumed his course as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Beeoming at last annoyed at the length of the chase, as I 
wished to keep my horses fresh for the elephants, and being indif- 
ferent whether I got the rhtnooeros or not, as I observed that his 
horn was completely worn down with age and the violence of his 
disposition, I determined to bring matters to a crisis ; so, spurring 
my horse, I dashed ahead, and rode right in his path. Upon this 
the hideous monster instantly charged me in the most resolute 
manner, blowing loudly through his nostrils ; and, although I 
quiddy wheeled about to my left, he followed me at such a furious 
pace for several hundred yards, with his horrid homy snout within 
a few yards of my horse^s tail, that my little Bushman, who was 
looking cm in great alarm, thought his master's destruction inevita- 
ble. It was certainly a very near thing ; my horse was extremely 
afraid, and exerted his utmost energies on the occasion. The rhi- 
noceros, however, wheeled about, and continued his former course ; 
and I, being perfectly satisfied with the interview which I had 
already enjoyed with him, had no desire to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance any further, and accordingly made for camp. We left the 
foimtain of Bootlonamy the same day, and marched about mx 
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milee dmmgh an old gray forest of mimosat, when we halted for 
die night. Large flocks of Guinea-fowls roosted in the trees 
around our encampment, sererai of which I shot for my supper* 

On the 2Bd we inspanned hy moonlight, and continued our 
inarch through a thinly-wooded, lerel country* It was a lorely 
morning ; the sun rose in great splendor, and the sky was beauti* 
fully overcast with clouds. Having proceeded about ten miles, 
the country became thickly covered with detached forest trees 
and groves of wait-a-bit thorns. The guides now informed us 
that the water, which is called by the Bechuanas <^Lepeby,*' 
was only a short distance in advance, upon which I saddled steeds, 
and rode ahead with the Bushman, intending to hunt for an hour 
beftne breakfast. Presently we reached an open glade in the 
ferest, where I observed a herd of zebras in advance ; and on my 
left stood a troop of springboks, with two leopards watching them 
from behind a bush. I rode on, and soon fell in with a troop of 
hartebeests, and, a little after, with a large herd of blue wilde- 
beests and pallahs. I followed these for some distance, when 
they were re-inforced by two other herds of pallahs and wilde- 
beests* Three black rhinoceroses now trotted across my path. 
Presently I sprang from my horse, and fired right and left at a 
princely bull blue wildebeest. He got both balls, but did not Ml ; 
-«ttd I immediately lost sight of him in the dense ranks of his 
shaggy companions. The game increased as we proceeded, until 
the whole forest seemed alive with a variety of beautifully-colored 
animals. On this occasion I was very unfortunate ; I might have 
killed any quantity of game if venison had been my object ; but I 
was trying to get a few very superior heads of some of the master 
bucks of the palkhs. Of these I wounded four select old bucks, 
but in the dust and confusion caused by the innumerable quantity 
of the game I managed to lose them all. 

We had now ridden many miles from the wagons ; and feeling 
liunt from want of food, I dropped the chase in disgust, and, with- 
out looking at my compass, ordered the Bushman to go ahead. 
My attention had been so engrossed with the excitement of the 
pursuit, that I had not the remotest idea of the course I had taken. 
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and the whole country exhibited such an aspect of sameness, that 
there was no landmark or eminence of any description by which 
to steer. Haying ridden many miles through the forest, I at 
length asked the Bushman, in whom on such occasions I gene- 
rally placed great confidence, if he was sure he was riding in the 
right direction^ and, as he appeared quite confident, I allowed him 
10 proceed. At length he said that we had gone a little too far to 
the left, and led me away several miles to the right, which was 
westerly ; whereas the wagons eventually proved to be a long 
way to the east. I felt convinced that we were wrong, and, rein- 
ing up, a discussion arose between us, the Bushman still main- 
taining that we must ride west, while I was certain that our course 
should be east. I now adopted my own opinion, and, having 
ridden many miles in an easterly direction, we were at one time 
close upon the wagons, when the thick-headed Bushman declared 
that if I persevered we should never see the wagons again, and I 
with equal stupidity yielded to his advice, and a southwesterly 
course was once more adopted. Having ridden for many miles, 
I again reined up, and again told the Bushman we were wrong ; 
upon which he for the first time acknowledged that he knew no- 
thing at all about the matter, but stated it to be his impression that 
we ought to ride further to the west. My head was so confused 
that I lost all recollection of how we had ridden ; and while I was 
deliberating what I should do, I observed a volume of smokp a 
long way to the north, which I at once imagined had been kindled 
by my followers to guide their lost master to the wagons. 

With revived spirits, I stirred my jaded steed and made for the 
smoke ; but, alas ! this only served to lead me further astray. 
After riding many miles in that direction, I discovered that the fire 
was at an amazing distance, and could not have been kindled by 
my men ; it was the wild Bakalahari of the desert burning the 
old dry grass, J. was now like a seaman in a hurricane — at my 
wit's end — ^I knew not how to ride nor what to do. The sun, 
which had just riSen when I left the wagons, was about to set. 
There was no landmark whatever by which to steer ; I might 
wander for days, and not discover water. 
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To find the wagons was comparatirely a trifle. I thought little 
of them ; it was the thought of water that harrowed my mind. 
Already the pangs of thirst began to seize me. I had ridden all 
day, under the hot sun, and had neither eaten nor drunk since 
early the preceding evening. I felt faint and weary, and my heart 
sank as horrible visions of a hngering death by maddening thirst 
arose before me. Dismounting from my horse, I sat down to 
think what I should do. I knew exactly by my compass the 
course we had been steering since we left Booby. I accordingly 
resolved to ride southwest for many miles, the course of the 
wagons having been northeast, and then to send Ruyter across 
the country a little to the north of west, while I should hold a 
corresponding course in an easterly direction. By this means 
one of us could not fail to find the spoor, and I arranged that, at 
nightfall we should meet at some conspicuous tree. Having thus 
lesolved, I mounted my horse, which was half dead with thirst 
and fatigue, and, having ridden southwest for several miles, I and 
Ruyter separated at a conspicuous tree, and rode in opposite 
directions. Before riding far I recognized the country as being 
the spot where I had seen the leopards in the morning. I at 
cmce followed Ruyter, and fired several signal shots, which he 
fortunately heard, and soon joined me. We then rode due east, 
and eventually, to my inexpressible gratification, we discovered 
the spoor of the wagons, which we reached after following it for 
about four miles in a northeasterly direction. 

Our poor horses were completely exhausted, and could barely 
walk to the camp. I found my wagons drawn up beside the 
strong fountain of Lepeby, which, issuing from beneath a stratum 
of white tufous rock, formed an extensive deep pool of pure water, 
adorned on one side with lofty green, reeds. This fountain was 
situated at the northern extremity of a level bare vley, surrounded 
by dense covers of the wait-a-bit thorns. Such a peculiar same- 
ness characterized the country, that a person wandering only a 
few hundred yards from the fountain would have considerable 
difficulty in regaining it. It was night when I reached the 
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wagons, and two or three cups of cofiee soon restored me to my 
wonted vigor. 

On the following morning, from earliest dawn until we trekked, 
which we did about 10 A. M., large herds of game kept pouring 
in to drink from every side, completely covering the open space, 
and imparting to it the appearance of a cattle fair ; blue wilde- 
beests, zebras, sassaybies, pallahs, springboks, &c., capered fear- 
lessly up to the water, troop after troop, witb in two hundred yards 
of us. In former years a tribe of Bechuanas had frequented this 
fountain, and I beheld the skeletons of many rhinoceroses and of 
one elephant bleaching in the sun ; but the powerful and cruel 
Matabili had attacked the tribe, and driven them to seek a home 
elsewhere. I shot a pallah and a wildebeest, which we secured 
behind the wagons. About 10 A. M. we inspanned, and within 
a mile of Lepeby we passed through another similar open vley, 
containing a strong fountain of delicious water. We continued 
our march till sundown through an undulating open country, 
thinly covered with detached trees and thorny budiea, and en- 
eamped in a sandy desert without water. 
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CHAPTER LH. 

ADVENTUBB WITH ELEPHANTS. — ^HABITB OP THE HON. 



^ N the 27th, as day dawned, saya 
Mr. Gumming, I left my shooting. 
^^^ hole, and proceeded to inspect the 
spoor of my wounded elephant. 
After following it for some distance I came 
to an abrupt hillock, and fancying that from 
the summit a good view might be obtained 
of the surrounding country, I left my fol- 
lowers to seek the spoor, while 1 ascended. 
I did not raise my eyes from the ground until I had reached the 
highest pinnacle of rock. I then looked east, and to my inex- 
pressible gratification, beheld a troop of nine or ten elephants 
quietly browsing within a quarter of a mile of me. I allowed 
myself only one glance at them, and then rushed down to warn 
my followers to be silent. A council of war was hastily held, the 
result of which was my ordering Isaac to ride hard to camp, with 
instructions to return as quickly as possible, accompanied by Klein- 
boy, and to bring me my dogi;^ the large Dutch rifle, and a fresh 
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hone. I once more ascended the hillock to feast my eyes upon 
the enchanting sight hefore me, and, drawing out my spy-glass, 
narrowly watched the motions of the elephants. The herd con- 
sisted entirely of females, several of which were followed by small 
calves. 

Presently, on reconnoitering the surrounding country, I dis- 
covered a second herd, consisting of five bull elephants, which 
were quietly feeding about a mile to the northward. The cows 
were feeding toward a rocky ridge that stretched away from the 
base of the hillock on which I stood. Burning with impatience 
to commence the attack, I resolved to try the stalking system with 
these, and to hunt the troop of bulls with dogs and horses. Hav- 
ing thus decided, 1 directed the guides to watch the elephants 
from the summit of the hillock, and with a beating heart I ap- 
proached them. The ground and wind favoring me, I soon gained 
the rocky ridge toward which they were feeding. They were 
now within one hundred yards, and I resolved to enjoy the plea- 
sure of watching their movements for a little, before I fired. They 
continued to feed slowly toward me, breaking the branches from 
the trees with their trunks, and eating the leaves and tender 
shoots. I soon selected the finest in the herd, and kept my eye 
on her in particular. At length two of the (roop had walked 
slowly past at about sixty yards, and the one which I had selected 
was feeding with two others, on a thorny tree before me. 

My hand was now as steady as the rock on which it rested ; 
so, taking a deliberate aim, I let fiy at her head a little behind the 
eye. She got it hard arfd sharp, just where I aimed, but it did 
not seem to affect her much. Uttering a loud cry, she wheeled 
about, when I gave her the second ball close behind the shoulder. 
All the elephants uttered a strange rumbling noise, and made off 
in a line to the northward at a brisk ambling pace, their huge, 
fan-like ears flapping in the ratio of their speed. I did not wait 
to load, but ran back to the hillock to obtain a view* On gaining 
its summit, the guides pointed out the elephants : they were stand- 
ing in a grove of shady trees, but the wounded one was some dis- 
tance behind with another elephant, cloubtless its particular friend, 
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who was endeayonng to assist it. These elephants had probably 
never before heard the report of a gun, and, haying neither aeen 
nor smelt me, they were unaware of the presence of man, and did 
not seem inclined to go any further. Presently my men hove in 
sight, bringing the dogs ; and when these came up, I waited sodm. 
time before commencing the attack, that the dogs and horses 
might recover their wind. We then rode sfowly toward the ele- 
phants, and had advanced within two hundred yards of them 
when, the ground being open, they observed us and made off in 
an easterly direction ; but the wounded one immediately dropped 
astern, and the next moment was surrounded by the dc^ which, 
barking angrily, seemed to engross her attention. 

Having placed i^yself between her and the retreating troq^ I 
dismounted to fire within forty jnida of her, in open ground. 
Colesbverg was extremely ^fraid of the elephants, and gave me 
much trouble, jerking my arm when I tried to fire. At length I 
let fly ; but, on endeavoring to regain my saddle, Colesberg de- 
cUned to allow me to mount ; and when I tried to lead him, and 
run foi: it, he only backed toward the wounded elephant. At this 
moment I heard another elephant dose behind ; and on looking 
about, I beheld the << friend," with upli£ited trunk, charging down 
upon me at top speed, shrilly trumpeting, and following an old 
blacl( pointer named Schwart, that was perfectly deaf, and trotted 
along before the enraged elephant quite unawaiie pf what was be- 
l%ji him. \ felt certain that she would have either me or my 
hcjQse^, I, however, determined not to relinquish my steed, but to 
hol4 on by the bridle. My men, who of course kept at a safe dis- 
.ta^ce« ^ood aghast with their mouths open, and for a few seconds 
n;^ ppsition was certainly not an enviable one. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the dogs took ofi* the attention of the elephants ; and just aa 
they were upon me, I managed to spring into the saddle, where I 
was safe. As I turned my back to mount, the elephants were so 
ve^ near that I really ^pected to feel one of their trunks lay hold 
of xpjd. I rode up to Kleinboy for my double-barreled two-grooved 
rifl^ : ^e and Isaac were pale and almost speechless with fright* 
Betun^uip^ tfi the charge, { was soon once more alongside, and« 
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firing Iran the saddle, I sent another brace of bullets into the 
wounded elephant. Colesberg was extremely unsteady, and de- 
stroyed the correctness of my aim. 

The friend now seemed resolved to do some mischief, and 
charged me furiously, pursuing me to a distance of several hun- 
dred yards. I therefore deemed it proper to give her a gentle 
hint to act less officiously, and, accordingly, having loaded, I 
approached within thirty 3rards, and gave it her sharp, right and 
left, behind the shoulder, upon which she at once made off with 
drooping trunk, evidently with a mortal wound. I never recur 
to this day's elephant shooting without regretting my folly in 
contenting mjrself with securing only one elephant. The first was 
now djring, and could not leave the ground, and the second was 
also mortally wounded, and I had only to follow and finish her ; 
but I foolishly allowed her to escape, while I amused myself with 
the first, which kept walking backward, and standing by every 
tree she passed. Two more shots finished her: on receiving 
them, she tossed her trunk up and down two or three limes, and, 
idling on her broadside against a thorny tree, which yielded like 
grass before her enormous weight, she uttered a deep hoarse cry 
and expired. This was a very handsome old cow elephant, and 
was decidedly the best in the troop. She was in excellent con- 
dition, and carried a pair of long and perfect tusks. I was in high 
sjnrits at my success, and felt so perfectly satisfied with having 
killed one, that, although it was still early in the day, and my 
horses were fresh, I allowed the troop of five bulls to remain un- 
molested, foolishly trusting to fall in with them next day. How 
little did I then know of the habits of elephants, or the rules to be 
adopted in hunting them, or deem it probable I should never see 
them more ! ^ ♦ . ♦ • m 

Although the dignified and truly monarchical appearance of 
the lion has long rendered him famous among his fellow quad- 
rupeds* and his appearance and habits have often been described 
by abler pens than mine, nevertheless I consider that a few re- 
marks, resulting from my own personal experience, formed by a 
tolerably long acqiuiintance with him both by day and by night. 
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may not prove uninteresting to the reader. There is something 
80 noble and imposing in the presence of the lion, when seen 
walking with dignified self-possession, free and undaunted, on his 
native soil, that no description can convey an adequate idea of his 
striking appearance. The lion is exquisitely formed by nature for 
the predatory habits which he is destined to pursue. Combining 
in comparatively small compass the qualities of power and agility, 
he is enabled, by means of the tremendous machinery with which 
nature has gifted him, easily to overcome and destroy almost every 
beast of the forest, however superior to him in weight and stature. 

Though considerably under four feet in height, he has little 
difficulty in dashing to the ground and overcoming the lofty and 
apparently powerful giraffe, whose head towers above the trees 
of the forest, and whose skin is nearly an inch in thickness. The 
lion is the constant attendant of the vast herds of bufiiiloes which 
frequent the interminable forests of the interior ; and a full-grown 
one, so long as his teeth are unbroken, generally proves a match 
for an old bull buffiilo, which in size and strength greatly sur- 
passes the most powerful breed of English cattle : the lion also 
preys on all the larger varieties of the antelopes, and on both 
varieties of the gnoo. The zebra, which is met with in large 
herds throughout the interior, is also a favorite object of his 
pursuit. 

Lions do not refuse, as has been asserted, to feast upon the 
Tenison that they have not killed themselves. I have repeatedly 
discovered lions of all ages which had taken possession of, and 
were feasting upon, the carcases of various game quadrupeds 
which had fallen before my rifle. The lion is very generally 
diffused throughout the secluded parts of Southern Africa. He 
is, however, nowhere met with in great abundance, it being very 
rare to find more than three, or even two, families of lions fre- 
quenting the same district and drinking at the same fountain* 
When a greater number were met with, I remarked that it was 
owing to long-protracted droughts, which, by drying nearly all 
the fountains, had compelled the game of various districts to 
crowd the remainin^r springs, and the lions, according to their 
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enBtom, foUowed in their wake. It is a conmum thing to come 
upon a full-grown lion and lioness associating with three or four 
Uigd ones nearly full-grown ; at other times full-grown males will 
be found associating and hunting together in a happy state of 
friendship : two, three, and four full-grown male lions may thus 
be discovered consorting together. 

The male lion is adorned with a long, rank, shaggy mane, 
which in some instances almost sweeps the ground. The color 
of these manes varies, some being very d^k, and others of a 
golden yellow. This appearance has given rise to a prevailing 
opinion among the Boers that there are two distinct varieties of 
hoDBf which they distinguish by the respective names o( ^^ Schwart 
fore life" and <^Chiel fore life :" this idea, however, is erroneous. 
The color of the lion's mane is generally influenced by his age. 
He at^ns his mane in the third year of his existence. I have 
ipomaiked that at first it is of a yellowish color ; in the prime cl 
life it is blackest, and when he hi^s numbered many years, but 
still is in the full enjoyment of hvs power, it assumes a yellowish- 
gray, pepper-and-salt sort of coIot. These old fellows ue cun- 
ning and dangerous, and most to be dreaded. The females are 
\itterly destitute of a mane, being covered with a short, thick, 
glossy coat of tawny hair. The manes and coats of lions fre- 
quenting open-lying districts utterly destitute of trees, such as the 
bofders of the great Kalahari desert, are more rank and handsome 
than those inhabiting forest districts. 

One of the most striking things connected with the Hon is hii| 
yoice« which is extremely gmnd and peculiarly striking. It con- 
sists at tim^ of a low, deep moaning, repeated five or six times, 
ending in faintly audible sighs; at other times he startles the 
forest with lovid, deep-toned, solemn roars, repeated five or six 
times in quick succession, each increasing in loudness to the third 
or fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six low, muffled 
sounds, very much resembling distant thunder. At times, and 
no^ unfrequently, a troop may be heard roaring in ccmcert, on^ 
assuming the lead, and two, three, or four more regularly taking 
"-> their j^rts, like peisons singing a catch. Like our ScottiA 
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stags at the rutting season, they roar loudest in cold, frosty nights ; 
but on no occasions are their voices to be heard in such perfection, 
or so intensely powerful, as when two or three strange troops of 
lions approach a fountain to drink at the same time. When this 
occurs, every member of each troop sounds a bold roar of defiance 
at the opposite parties ; and when one roars, all roar together, and 
each seems to vie with his comrades in the intensity and power 
of his voice. The power and grandeur of these nocturnal forest 
concerts is inconceivably striking and pleasing to the hunter's ear. 
The efi^t, I may remark, is greatly enhanced when the hearer 
happens to be situated in the depths of the forest, at the dead hour 
of midnight, unaccompanied by any attendant, and ensconced 
within twenty yards of the fountain which the surrounding troops 
of lions are approaching. Such has been my situation many 
scores of times; and though I am allowed to have a tolerably 
good taste for music, I consider the catches with which I was 
then regaled as the sweetest and most natural I eter heard. 

As a general rule, lions roar during the night ; their sighing 
moans commencing as the shades of evening envQJop the forest, 
and continuing at intervals throughout the night. In distant and 
secluded regions, however, I have constantly heard them roaring 
loudly as late as nine and ten o'clock on a bright sunny morning. 
In hazy and rainy weather they are to be heard at every hour in 
the day, but their roar is subdued. It often happens that when 
two strange male lions meet at a fountain a terrific combat ensues, 
which not unfrequentiy ends in the death of one of them. The 
habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal ; during the day he lies 
concealed beneath the shade of some low bushy tree or wide- 
spreading bush, either in the level forest or on the mountain side. 
He is also partial to lofty reeds, or fields of long, rank yellow 
grass, such as occur in low-lying vleys. From these haunts he 
saOies forth when the sun goes down, and commences his nightly 
prowl. When he is successful in his beat and has secured his 
prey, he does not roar much that night, only uttering occasionally 
a few low moans ; that is, provided no intruders approach him, 
otherwise the case would be very difierent. 
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Lions are ever most active, daring, and presuming in dark and 
stormy nights, and consequently, on such occasions, the traveller 
ought more particularly to b« on his guard. I remarked a fact 
connected with the lions' hour of drinking peculiar to themselves : 
they seemed unwilling to visit the fountains with good moonlight. 
Thus, when the moon rose early, the lions deferred their hour of 
watering until late in the morning ; and when the moon rose late, 
they drank at a very early hour in the night. By this acute 
sptem many a grisly lion saved his bacon, and is now luxuriating 
in the forest of South Africa, which had otherwise fallen by the 
barrels of my ^^ Westley Richards.'* Owing to the tawny cobr 
of the coat with which nature has robed him, he is perfectly 
invisible in the dark; and although I have often heard them 
loudly lapping the water under my very nose, not twenty yards 
from me, I could not possibly make out so much as the outline of 
their forms. When a thirsty lion comes to water, he stretches out 
his massive arms, lies down on his breast to drink, and makes a 
loud lapping noise in drinking not to be mistaken. He continues 
lapping up the water for a long while, and four or five times 
during the proceeding he pauses .for half a minute as if to take 
breath. One thing conspicuous about them is their eyes, which, 
in a dark night, glow like two balls of fire. The female is more 
fierce and active than the male, as a general rule. Lionesses 
which have never had young are much more dangerous than those 
which have. At no time is the lion so much to be dreaded as 
when his partner has got small young ones. At that season he 
knows no fear, and, in the coolest and most intrepid manner, he 
will face a thousand men. A remarkable instance of this kind 
came under my own observation, which confirmed the reports I 
had before heard from the natives. One day, when out elephant 
hunting in the territory of the ^^ Baseleka," accompanied by two 
hundred and fifty men, I was astonished suddenly to behold a 
majestic lion slowly and steadily advancing toward us with a 
dignified step and undaunted bearing, the most noble and imposing 
that can be conceived. Lashing his tail from side to side, and 
growling haughtily, his terribly expressive eye resolutely fixed 
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upon US, and displaying a show of ivory well calculated to ipspire 
tenor among the timid << Bechuanas," he approached. A head- 
long flight of the two hundred and fifty men was the immediate 
result ; and, in the confusion of the moment, four couples of my 
dogs, which they had been leading, were allowed to escape in 
their couples. These instantly faced the lion, who, finding that 
by his bold bearing he had succeeded in putting his enemies to 
flight, now became solicitous for the safety of his little family, with 
which the lioness was retreating in the back-ground. Facing 
about, he followed afuer them with a haughty and independent 
step, growling fiercely at the dogs which trotted along on either 
side of him. Three troops of elephants having been discovered a 
few minutes previous to this, upon which I was marching for the 
attack, I, with the most heartfelt reluctance, reserved my fire. 
On running down the hill side to endeavor to recall my dogs, I 
observed, for the first time, the retreating lioness with four cubs. 
About twenty minutes afterward two noble elephants repaid my 
forbearance. 

Among Indian Nimrpds, a certain class of royal tigers is dig- 
nified with the appellation of << man-eaters." These are tigers 
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which, haTing once tasted human jSesh, show a predilection for 
the same, and snch characters are very naturally famed and 
dreaded among the natives. Elderly gentlemen of similar tastes 
end habits are occasionally met with among the lions in the inte- 
rior of South Africa, and the danger of such neighbors may be 
easily imagined. I account for lions first acquiring this taste in the 
following manner : the Bechuana tribes of the fkr interior do not 
bury their dead, but unceremooiously carry them forth, and leave 
them lying exposed in the forest or on the plain, a prey to the lion 
and hyena, or the jackal and vulture ; and I can readily imaghie 
that a lion, having thas once tasted human fiesh, would have little 
hesitation, when opportunity presented itself, of springing upon 
and carrying ofl!* the unwary traveller or << Bechuana" inhabiting 
his country. Be this as it may, man-eaters occur ; and on my 
fourth hunting expedition, a horrible tragedy was acted one dark 
night in my little lonely camp by one of these formidable chat 
lacters, which deprived me, in the &r wilderness, of hiy mcM 
valuable servant. In winding up these few observations on Ae 
lion, which I trust will not have been tiresome to the reader,*! 
may remark that lion-hunting, under any circumstances, is deci- 
dedly a dangerous pursuit. It may nevertheless be followed, to a 
certain extent, with comparative safety by those who have natu- 
rally a turn for that sort of thing. A recklessness of death, pet- 
feet coolness and self-possession, an acquaintance with the dispo- 
sition and manners of lions, and a tolerable knowledge of the use 
of the rifle, are indispensable to him who would shine in the 
overpoweringly exciting pastime of hunting this justly celebmted 
king of beasts. 
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CHAPTER Lm. 



ELEPHANT HUNTINa IN THE EAST INDIES. 

lEUT.-COL. JAMES 
CAMPBELL, a brave 
and talented officer, af- 
fords us the follow^ 
particulars of a personal 
adventure in Ceylon : — 
I was reading to beguile 
the time during the heat 
of the day (says the colo- 
nel) when one of the 
servants ran into our hut, 
' in great alarm, exclaiming 
that he had just seen an elephant in a clump of trees, to which he 
pointed, not more than three hundred yards off. I, at least, had no 
wish whatever to encounter such an antagonist, if I could avoid 
doing so ; but it was in council deemed advisable to dislodge him, 
as otherwise we might have to move our encampment ; and to do 
80 none of us were inclined. It was therefore settled that we 
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•hoaU attack him ; that is, if we could not by any other means in^ 
dnce him to retire, and that too without delay* Having carefully 
loaded our guns with brass balls, we moved forward all three to- 
gether ; the Malays, who seemed greatly to enjoy the fun, forming 
a supporting column in our rear, ^t was also arranged, that if 
the elephant stood bis ground, I was to have the first shot ; how 
then was it possible for me not to perform my part upon the occa* 
sion ? By entering at a projecting point of the jungle, and being led 
much against his will, by the servant who said that he had seen 
the elephant, we were able to come within a short distance of him, 
before he could perceive us. When he did sp, or mther when 
he heard the noise which we could not avoid making in approach- 
ing him, however cautiously, he suddenly fumed round upon us, 
ciacklhg and breaking the smaller trees and branches, as he 
shuffled forwards towards the edge of the clump of jungle, so as 
to &ce us. I think we were then not more than fifteen 3rard8 
from his head. I fired, and my two companions did so likewise, 
and with the utmost coolness ; when down fell the huge creature, 
quite dead, almost at our feet ! But to our astcmislunent, away 
went some other elephants and a bufialo, which we had no idea 
were in the middle of the cover, trumpeting loudly and crashing 
every thing that obstructed their passage ; and most fortunately 
for us, they did not seem to have missed their unlucky companion, 
as we could hear them, for some time, continuing their impetuous 
course through the jungle, and towards the wooded hills to the 
eastward. As for the buflyo, in her hurried attempt to escape, 

she took to the right and thus fully exposing herself, Mr. F 

fired his second barrel at her, which breaking one of her fore legs, 
she fell, with a great crash, not more than twelve yards from us ; 

and whilst she was endeavoring to rise, Mr. C ' sent the ball 

from his other barrel through her body, which instantly ended her 
sufierings. I confess, however, I should have been glad had she 
escaped, as she seemed to be (mly half wild. We had in this 
instance managed admirably, and we were therefore not a little 
proud of ourselves; for upon examining the elephant, which, 
though large, had very short tusks, we found that no less dum 
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two oi the balls had entered the brain, and the third had peaetiated 
the head from the root of the trunk. This feat wac performed and 
were all back in the huts, talking the matter over, in less than 
lytlf an hour from the time we had left them. 

The young elephants which are reared in the British Indian 
settlements are principally produced by the females that are taken 
wild at the time they are in calf. It does not appear that there is 
any difficulty in the education of these little ones, who are accus- 
tomed to a domestic state from their birth ; but that they are 
gradually accustomed to bear burthens, and become obedient to 
the commands of their keepers. In the kingdom of Ava, where the 
female elephants belonging to the king are in a state of half wild- 
ness, there is considerable trouble in reducing the young oges to 
submission. 

When we consider the enormous strength of the elephant, 
which enables him to break through all ordinary means of confine- 
ment, and at the same time regard not only his ability to resist 
any violent attack, but his sagacity to elude any common stratagem* 
it must be evident that the business of his capture must be a task 
requiring equal courage and activity — great skill and presence of 
mind in the individuals engaged in it — and, when conducted upoiii 
a large scale, a combination of human force such as is seldom used 
except in the more prodigal game of war. 

The rudest mode of taking the elephant is by digging a pit in 
his native forests, which is covered over with loose boards and the 
boughs and grass upon which he feeds. This is mentioned as the 
custom of CeylMi a century ago ; and the Sieur Brue describes 
this as the mode of taking the elephant for his flesh, by the Afri^ 
cans of Senegal. Mr. Williamson states that in places where the 
natives find the elephants destructive neighbors, they dig a pit 
covered with a slight platform of branches and grass, towards 
which the herd is seduced by a tame elephant, when the leading 
pursuer is precipitated into the trap, and the remainder retire in 
great alarm. This practice is evidently not very successful ; and 
we apprehend that the instinctive caution of the elephant not to 
trqad ppon any insecure ground must render it uoafaiUngy Azcep^ 
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when his natural pradence gives way to the more powerful im- 
pulaes of terror or desire. ^' The mode of getting elephants out 
of pits/' according to Mr. Williamson, <^ is somewhat curious, but 
extremely simple. The animal is for the most part retained until 
sufficiently tractable to be conducted forth ; when large bundles of 
jungle grass tied up into sheaves being thrown to him, he is gra- 
dually brought to the surface, at least to such an elevation as may 
enable him to step out.*' The elephant will do the same if he is 
swamped in boggy ground, thrusting the bundles of grass and 
straw into the yielding earth with his heavy feet, and placing 
them so around him with his trunk that he at lasts obtains a firm 
footing. Pliny, who mentions the manner of taking elephants in 
pits,«a3rs that the companions of the unfortunate animal who is 
thus captured will throw branches and masses of earth into the 
hole to assist in his deliverance. 

In Nepaul, and in the countries bordering on the northern fron- 
tiers of India, where the elephants are of a small size, they are 
often captured by the natives with a phaun, or slip knot. This 
practice has some analogy with the custom of taking horses with 
the lasso, in the Pampas. The hunter, seated on a docile ele- 
phant, round whose body the cord is fastened, singles out one 
from the wild herd ; and cautiously approaching, throws his pliable 
rope in such a manner that it rests behind the ears, and over the 
brows of the animal pursued. He instinctively curls up his trunks 
making an effort to remove the rope ; which, with great adroitness 
on the part of the hunter, is then passed forward over the neclt% 
Another hunter next comes up, who repeats the process ; and 
thus the creature is held by the two tame elephants, to whom 
the phatms are attached, till his strength is exhausted. It would 
appear quite impossible to take a large elephant in this manner ; 
although with those of a peculiarly small breed the operation does 
not appear more difficult than that of sectiring the wild horse or 
the bufialo in the plains of South America. 

It is remarkable that in every mode of capturing the wild ele« 
phant, man avails himself of the docility of individuals of the same 
species, which he has already subdued. Birds may be taught 16 
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assist in ensnaring other birds ; but this is simply an ellect of habit* 
The elephant, on the contrary, has an evident desire to join its 
master in subduing its own race ; ^nd, in this treachery to its kind, 
exercises so much ingenuity, courage, and perseverance, that we 
cannot find a parallel instance of complete subjection to the will of 
him to whom it was given to ^^ have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth." 

The various modes of capturing wild elephants in India have 
undergone little variation for several centuries ; and they are more 
or less practised in all parts of Asia where elephants are still re- 
quired to maintain the splendor of Oriental luxury — to assist in 
the pomp and administer to the pride of despotic monarchs $ or, as 
is the case in the British Eastern establishments, to bear the heavy 
equipage of an Indian camp, or to labor in the peaceful occupa- 
tions of transporting those articles of commerce, which are far too 
weighty to be moved by the power of the horse or camel. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

EJrsnSQ THB ICABTENy 8ABLB, GENET AND CIYBT. 

THE Pine Marten, a natire of the North, and an in- 
habitant of the pine forests, whence it derires its 
name, is abundant in Siberia and the northern por- 
tions of America, and is not uncommon among the 
wooded ravines in the wild mountainous districts 
of Scotland and Wales. It builds its habitation chiefly on the tops 
of the fir, or seizes on the already formed nest of the squirrel, or, 
some bird, whence it drives the owner, and enlarges for its own 
convenience; It is rather less than the former, but its fur is finer 
and darker, and the throat and breast yellow, instead of white. 
In summer they assume a lighter tinge, and their *hair becomes 
shorter^ in winter their toes are well protected by long wool, which 
drops off as the weather gets warm* Its habits are similar to the 
common Marten, but more fierce ; it never meets the wild cat 
without a deadly encounter, and is sometimes victorious even over 
the golden eagle* when that bird pounces on it as its prey, seizing 
the aggressor by the throat, and bringing it lifeless to the ground. 
Formerly, the fur of this species formed a lucnudve article of export 
from Scotland ; at present immense quantities are brought from 
*Siberia, and in one year, the Hudson Bay Company alone sold 
fifleen thousand skins. 

The Sable inhabits the same countries in the North, and has 
sometimes been confounded with the former, which it strongly resem- 
bles in structure and habits ; but Professor Pallas, who examined it on 
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its natire soil, has assigned it its place as a distinct species. It is 
somewhat larger in size than the pine marten ; its head is rather more 
slightly depressed, and its muzzle rather more elongated ; the soles 
of the feet more villous, and finally, the fur on its body is more beauti- 
ful, soft, long, black, and shining, and the hair turns with ease either 
way ; the skin is consequently more valuable, and one of them not 
exceeding four inches broad, has sometimes been valued as high 
as fifteen pounds. The tails are sold by the hundred, at from four 
to eight pounds sterling. The exiles in Siberia are required" to 
fiimish a certain number of skins annually, from which the Rus- 
sian government is said to derive a considerable revenue. The 
smell of the marten tribe is rather agreeable. They are taken in 
traps and also hunted with the musket. 

The Civet, a native of the warmest climates of Africa and Asia, 
can yet subsist in more temperate latitudes : it is upwards of two 
feet in length, exclusive of the tail, which is more than one foot, 
and tapering. It stands from ten to twelve inches high ; has a 
lengthened muzzle like a fox, straight ears, whiskers like a cat, with 
bright eyes. Their fur is of a brownish-grey color, diversified 
with numerous stripes and irregular spots of black; along the 
dorsal runs a kind of mane formed of black hairs, which the 
animal can raise or depress at pleasure. It is a fierce creature, 
and though tamed, is yet never thoroughly familiar; its food, like 
that of the rest of the family, is birds and small animals. The 
perfume, for which it is particularly valued, is very strong, and is 
found, of the color and consistence of pomatum, in a pouch under 
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the anus* Great numbers were wont to be bred in Holland, where 
no small emolument was derived from this luxury. The quantity 
which a single animal aflbrds, depends upon its health and 
noarishmtmt : in confinement, its favorite food is raw flesh cut 
■m&llt egSfBy rice, fowl, and fish. The perfume is collected twice 
or thrice a week, and is said to be more plentiful if the animal be 
irritated. That of Amsterdam is recorded the best, being gener- 
ally the purest, though that brought from Guinea would exceed it, 
could it be procured free from adulteration. — ^The Javanese Civet 
is not more than from fifteen to eighteen inches long : the muzzle 
is narrow, the ears short, the back strongly arched, and the tail 
is as bng as the body. The ground color of the fur is of a mudk 
brighter grey than that of the common civet, surmounted with a 
broad dorsal line of black, and on each side two or three narrower 
black lines of confluent spots. Over the rest of the bpdy thorn 
spots are thicjdy but irregularly scattered. The head is greyish, 
and has no spots ; and the legs are externally black. They live 
on animal and vegetable food, and are said to be revengeful an4 
savage. 

The Genet, a native of Spain, Africa, and the South of Asia* 
is smaller than the civet, and somewhat longer than the marten, 
but in its leading characters resembles the former: it secretes also 
a perfume similar to the civet, but less strong, and therefore more 
agreeable ; it is easily tamed, is very cleanly, and keeps houses 
perfectly free from rats and mice. All these animals are taken in 
traps. 

Opposed to these sweetHsmelKng weasels, at the extremest point, 
is the Skunk, peculiar to North Ameiica : in length it js laboa 
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eighteen inches ; its legs are-short, and its bodj tirond totd flat ; 
scarcely two of them are colored alike, but they generally are 
black or brown, with white spots or stripes. In its appetite for 
petty carnages, it emulates any of the tribe ; but what renders it 
chiefly remarkable, is the fetid odor which it discharges upon 
its assailants when attacked, who, be they men or dogs, as soon as 
they find this extraordinary battery played off against them, in- 
stantly turd tail and leave the animal undisputed master of the 
field, glad to escape from the intolerable stench, perhaps smarting 
with pain, if the approach be too near, so as to allow a drop of 
the pestilent fluid to strike the eye. The hunting of the skunk is 
not a farorite sp<»t. It is usually shot, whenever discovered by 
the tarmetSf whose poultry he is very much addicted to stoaliiig* 
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CHAPTER LV. 




EILLINa, CUTTINa UP, COOKIKa AND BATING AN ELEPHANT. 
T an early liour on the 24th, says Mr. Cum- 
ming, upon the strength of the report brought 
to us on the preceding evening, I took the 
field with Isaac and Kleinboy as after-riders, 
accompanied by Mutchuisho and a hundred 
and fifty of his tribe. We held a north- 
easterly course, and, having proceeded about 
five miles through the forest, reached a foun- 
tain, where I observed the spoor of a herd of cow elephants, two 
days old. Here we made a short halt, and snufil'was briskly cir- 
culated, while the leading men debated on the course we were to 
follow, and it was agreed that we should hold for the Bakalahari 
kraal. Having continued our course for several miles, we rounded 
the northern extremity of a range of rocky mountains which rose 
abruptly in the forest and stretched away to the south of east in 
a long-continued chain. Here we were met by men whom Mut- 
chuisho had dispatched before day-break, who said that the Baka- 
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lahari women had that morning seen elephants. This was jojous 
news. Mj hopes weie high, and I at once felt certain that the 
hour of triumph was at hand. But disappointment was still in 
store for me. We all sat down on the grass, while men were 
dispatched to bring the Bakalahari, and when these came we 
ascertained that it was onJy spoor and not elephants they had 
seen. We held on for an inspection of it ; and here I was further 
to be disappointed, the spoor proving to be two days old.. 

The country now before me was a vast level forest, extending 
to the north and east for about twenty miles without a break. At 
that distance, however, the landscape was shut in by blue moun- 
tain ranges of considerable height, and two bold conical moun- 
tains standing close together rose conspicuous above the rest. 
These mountains, the Bamangwato men informed me, were their 
ancient habitation, and that of their forefathers, but the cruel Mata- 
bili had driven them from thence to the rocky mountains which 
they now occupy. We continued our course in an easterly direc- 
tion, and twice crossed the gravelly bed of a periodical river, in 
which were several small springs of excellent water. These 
springs had been exposed by elephants, which* had cleared away 
the gravel with their trunks. Around these springs the spoor of 
riiinoceros was abundant. After proceeding several miles through 
a dry and barren tract, where wait-a-bit thorns prevailed, we 
entered upon more interesting ground. The forest was adorned 
with very picturesque old trees of various sorts and sizes, which 
stood singly and in shady groups, while the main body of the 
forest consisted of a variety of trees of other sorts, averaging the 
height of a girafie. The elephants had left abundant traces of 
their presence, but all the marks were old. Fresh spoor of giraffe 
was imprinted on the ground on every side, and we presently saw 
a large herd of these, standing scattered through the forest to our 
left. They were glorious fellows, but I was now in pursuit of 
nobler game : the natives were leading me to some distant foun- 
tain, where they expected we should discover spoor. 

On we sped through the depths of the forest, our view being 
confined to about fifty yards on every side. Presently emerging 
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mpon ft inaall open glade, I obeenred a herd of brindled gnoos and 
two or three troope of pallahs ; and soon After, a second herd of 
about fifteen camel<^)ards stood browsing before us, and, getting 
our wind, dashed away to our left. We had proceeded about .twt> 
miles further, and k was now within two hours of sunset, trhen, 
k 1 a thorny tree, newly smashed by an elephant. Some of ^e 
natires attentirely examined the leares of the broken branches to 
ascertain, exactly when he had been there, while some for the 
same purpose orer^uled the spoor. It was the spoor of a first- 
rate bull : he had fed there that morning at the dawn of da/ 
The ground was hard and bad for spooring, but the natires 
•rinced great skill, and, following it for a short distance, we came 
lo ground where a troop of bull elephants had pastured not many 
Ikmrs before. Here the thorny trees on erery side were demo- 
lished by them, and huge branches and entire trees were rent and 
uprooted, and lay scattered across our path, haying been carried 
sereral yards in the trunks of the elephants before ^ey stood to 
eat the leaves : the ground also was here and there flowed up by 
their tusks in quest of roots ; and in these places the enormous 
fresh spoor — that thrilling sight to a hunter's eye— was beauti- 
fully risible. 

All this was extrmnely interesting and gratifying ; but I had 
been so often di^ppointed, and it was now so very near sunset, 
that I entertained but faint hopes of finding them that evening. 
Mutchuisho was very anxious that I should see the elephants ; he 
had divested himself of his kaross, and, carrying one of the mus- 
kets which Sicomy had bought fr(»n me, he led the spooring 
party, consisting of about fifteen cunning old hands. The great 
body of the men he had ordered to sit down and remain quiet 
until the attack commenced. Having followed the spoor for a 
short distance, old Mutchuisho became extremely excited, and 
told me that we were close to the elephants. A few minutes after 
several ci the spoorers affirmed that they had heard the elephants 
break a tree in advance ; they differed, however, about the direo* 
tion, some saying it was in front, and othera that it was avray to 
nur left. Two or three men quickly ascended the tallest trees 
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Ibat Stood near us, but they could not see the elephants. Mnt- 
choisho then extended men to the right and left, while wo con- 
tinued on the spoOT. 

In a few minutes one of those who had gone off to our left came 
running breathless to say that he had seen the mighty game. I 
baited for a minute, and instructed Isaac, who carried the big 
Dutch rifle, to act independently of me, while Kleinboy was to 
assist me in the chase ; but, as usual, when the row began, my 
followers thought only of number one. I bared my arms to the 
shoulder, and, having imbibed a draught of aqua pura from the * 
calabash of one of the spoorers, I grasped my trusty two-grooved 
ii£e, aod told my guide to go ahead. We proceeded silently as 
might be for a few hundred yards, following the guide, when he 
soddenly pointed, exclaiming, << Klow V^ and before us stood a 
herd of mighty bull elephants, packed together beneath a shady 
grove about a hundred and fifly yards in advance. I rode slowly 
toward them, and, as soon as they observed me, they made a loud 
rambling noise, and, tossing their trunks, wheeled right about and 
made oflT in one direction, crashing through the forest and leaving 
a cloud of dust behind them. I was accompanied by a detach- 
ment of my dogs, who assisted me in the pursuit. 

The distance I had come, and the difficulties I had undergone, 
to behdd these elephants, rose fresh before me. I determined 
that on this occasion at least I would do my duty, and, dashing 
roy spurs into ^^ Sunday's" ribs, I was very soon much too close 
in their rear for safety. The elephants now made an inclination 
to ray left, wherel^ I obtained a good view of the ivory. The 
herd consisted of six bulls ; four of them were full-grown, first-rate 
elephants; the other two were fine fellows, but had not yet 
arrived at perfect stature. Of the four old fellows, two had much 
finer tusks than the rest, and for a few seconds I was undecided 
which of these two I would follow; when, suddenly, the one 
which I fancied had the stoutest tusks broke from his comrades, 
and I at once felt convinced that he was the patriarch of the herd, 
ttnd followed him accordingly. Cantering alongside, I was about 
to fire, when he instantly turned, and, uttering a trumpet so strong 
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wad shrill that the earth seemed to vibnte beneath my feet, 1m 
charged furiously after me for several hundred yards in a direct 
hne, not altering his course in the slightest degree for the trees of 
the forest, which he snapped and oYerthrew like reeds in his 
headlong career. 

When he pulled up in his charge, I likewise halted ; and as hm 
slowly turned to retreat, I let fly at his shoulder, << Sunday'' caper- 
ing and prancing, and giving me much trouble. On receiving the 
ball the elephant shrugged his shoulder, and made off at a free 
'majestic walk. This shot brought several of the dogs to my assist- 
ance which had been following the other elephants, and (m their 
coming up and barking another headlong charge was the result, 
accompanied by the never-failing trumpet as before. In his 
charge he passed close to me, when I saluted him with a second 
bullet in the shoulder* of which he did not take the slightest 
notice. I now determined not to fire again until I could make a 
steady shot ; but, although the elephant turned repeatedly, << Sun- 
day" invariably disappointed me, capering so that it was impo»> 
sible to fire. At length, exasperated, I became reckless of the 
danger, and, springing from the saddle, approached the elephant 
under cover of a tree, and gave him a bullet in the side of the 
head, when, trumpeting so shrilly that the forest trembled, he 
charged among the dogs, from whom he seemed to fancy that the 
blow had come ; after which he took up a position in a grove <tf 
thorns, with his head toward me. I walked up very near, and, 
as he was in the act of charging (being in those days under wrong 
impressions as to the impracticability of bringing down an elephant 
with a shot in the forehead), stood coolly in his path until he was 
within fifteen paces of me, and let drive at the hollow of his fore- 
head, in the vain expectation that by so doing I should end his 
career. The shot only served to increase his fury — an efiect 
which, I had remarked, shots in the head invariably produced ; 
and, continuing his charge with incredible quickness and impetu- 
osity, he ail but terminated my elephant-hunting forever. A large 
party of the Bechuanas who had come up yelled out simultane- 
ously, imagining I was killed, for the elephant was at one moment 
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^dmoet on the top of me : I, however, escaped by my activity, aad 
by dodging round the bushy trees. As the elephant was charging, 
an enormous thorn ran deep into the sole of my foot, the old 
Badenoch brogues, which I that day sported, being worn through ; 
and this caused me severe pain, laming me throughout the rest of 
the conflict. 

The elephant held on through the forest at a sweepinjg pace ; 
but he was hardly out of sight when I was loaded and in the 
saddle, and soon once more alongside. About this time I heard 
Isaac bbzing away at another bull; but when the elephant 
charged, his cowardly heart failed him, and he very soon made 
his appearance at a safe distance in my rear. My elephant kept 
crashing along at a steady pace, with blood streaming from his 
wounds; the dogs, which were knocked up with fatigue and 
thirst, no longer barked around him, but had dropped astern. It 
was long before I again fired, for I was afraid to dismount, and 
^ Sunday*' was extremely troublesome. At length I fired sharp 
right and left from the saddle; he got both balls behind the 
shoulder, and made a long charge after me, rumbling and trum- 
peting as J)4bre. The wl|ole body of the Bamangwato men had 
BOW come ifp, aA|l^ were following a short distance behind me. 
Among these was IVIpUyeon, who volunteered to help ; and being 
a very swift and active fellow, he rendered me important service 
by holding my fidgety horse's head while I fired aad loaded. I 
then fired six broadsides from the saddle, the elephant charging 
almost every time, and pursuing us back to the main body in our 
rear, who fled in all directions as he^tipprc^ched. 

The sun had now sunk behind the tops oT the trees : it would 
very soon be dark, and the elephant did not seeqi much distressed* 
notwithstanding all he had received. I recallected that my time 
was short, and therefore at once resolved to fire no more from the 
saddle, but to go close up to him and fire on foot. Riding up to 
■ him, I dismounted, and, approaching *very near, I gave it him 
^ right and left in the side of the head, upon which he made a long 
and determined charge after me ; but I was now very reckless of 
his charges, for I saw th&t he could not, overtake me, and in a 
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twinkling I was londed, and, again approaching, fifed Aarp righl 
and left behind his shoolder. Again he charged with a terrific 
trumpet, which aent << Sunday** flying through the forest. This 
was his last charge. The wounds which he had received began 
to tell on his constituti(», and he now stood at bay beside a 
thorny tree, with the dogs barking around him. These, refreshed 
by the e yening breeze, and perceiving that it was nearly over with 
the elephant, had once more come to my assistance^ Having 
k)aded, I drew near and fired right and left at his forehead. On 
receiving these shots, instead of charging, he tossed his trunk up 
and down, and by various sounds and motions, most gratifying to 
the hungry natives, evinced that his demise was near* Again I 
loaded, and fired my last shot behind his shoulder : on receiving 
it, he tamed round the bushy tree beside which he stood, and I 
ran round to give him the other barrel, but the mighty old monarch 
of Uie forest needed no more ; before I could clear the bushy tree 
he fell heavily on his side, and his spirit had fled. My feelings 
at this moment can only be understood by a few brother Nimrods 
who have had the good fortune to enjoy a similar encounter. I 
never felt so gratified on any former occasion as I did, then. 

By this time all the natives had eome up ; Ihey Were in the 
highest spirits, and flocked around the elephant, laughing and 
talking at a rapid pace. I clmibed on to him, and sat enthroned 
upon his side«-which was as high as my eyes when standing on 
the ground. In a few minutes night set in, when the natives* 
having illuminated the jungle with a score of fires, and formed a 
semicircle of bushes to windward, lay down to rest without par- 
taking of a morsel of food. Mutchuisho would not allow a man to 
put an assagai into the elephant until the morrow, and placed two 
relays of sentries to wntch on either side of him. My dinner con- 
sisted of a piece of flesh from the temple of the elephant, which I 
broiled on the hot embers. In the conflict I had lost my shirtc 
which was reduced to strUbners by the wait-a-bit thorns, and all 
the clothing that remained was a pair of buckskin knee-breeches. 

The night was very cold, it being now the dead of the African 
winter. Having colleoted dry grass, I spread it beside a fire» 
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mod lay down for the night with no other covering than an dd 
sheep-skin which I had used for a saddle-cloth. Shortly afler 
I had dropped asJeep, Mutchaisho, eommisemting my bare con- 
dition, spread an old jackal kaross over me. This kaross, as all 
Bechuana garments are, was thickly tenanted by small transparent 
insects, usually denominated lice. These virulent creatures, pro- 
bably finding* my skin more tender than that of the owner of the 
kaross, seemed resolved to enjoy a banquet while they could ; and 
presently I awoke with my whole body so poisoned and inflamed 
that I felt as if attacked with a severe fever. All further rest that 
night was at an end. I returned the kaross to Mutchuisho, with 
grateful acknowledgments for his polite intentions ; and piling dry 
wood on the fire, which emitted a light as bright as day, I aroused 
the slumbering Kleinboy to assist me in turning my buckskinf 
outside in, when an animating << chasse'' commenced, which texmi* 
nated in the capture d* about fourscore of my white-currant colored 
visitors. I then Ht another fire opposite to the first, and spent the 
remainder of the night squatted between the two, thus imbibinf^ 
caloric before and behind. 

As the sun rose on the iQpming of the 26th, Mutchuisho gave 
the word to cut up the elephant, when a scene of blood, noise, and 
turmoil ensued which baffles all description. Every native theie, 
divested of his kaross and armed with an assagai, rushed to the 
onslaught ; and in less than two hours every inch of the elephaxit 
was gone, and carried by the difi^rent parties to th^r respective 
temporary locations, which they had chosen beneath each con- 
venient ^ree that grew around. 

The manner in which the elep^mnt is cut up is as follows: The 
tough outer skin is first removed, in large sheets, from the side 
which jies uppermost. Several coats of an under skin are then 
met with. This skin is (^ a tough and pliant nature, and is used 
by the natives for making water-bags, ka which they convey sup- 
plies oi water from ^ nearest vley (»r fountain (which is often ten 
miles distant) to the elephant. They remove this inner skin with 
cantiout taking caie not to cut itwith the aasagai; and it is fonned 
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into water-bags by gathering the corners and edges* and transfix- 
ing the whoJe on a (lointed wand. The flesh is then remoyed in 
enormous sheets from the ribs, when the hatchets come into play, 
with which they chop through, aod remove individually, each 
colossal rib. The bowels are thus laid bare ; and in the removal 
of these the leading men take a lively interest and active part, fot 
it is throughout and around the bowels that the fat of the elephant 
is mainly found. 

There are few things which a Becbuana prizes so highly as fat 
of any description ; they will go an amazing distance for a small 
portion g[ it. They use it principally in cooking their sun^Kiried 
biltongue, and they also eat it with their com. The fsit of the 
elephant lies in extensive layers and sheets in his inside, and the 
quantity which is obtained from a full-grown bull, in high con- 
dition, is very great. Before it can be obtained, the gr^iter part 
of the bowels must be removed. To accomplish this, several men 
eventually enter the immense cavity of his inside, where they 
continue mining away with their assagais, and handing the fat 
to their comrades outside until all is bare. - While this is tran- 
spiring with the sides and bowels, ot}ier parties are equally active 
in removing the skin and flesh from the remaining parts of the 
carcase. The natives have a horrid practice on these occasions 
of besmearing their bodies, from the crown of the head to the aole 
of the foot, with the black and clotted gore ; and in this anointing 
they assist one another, each man taking up the fill in both his 
hands, and spreading it over the back and shoulders of his friend* 
Throughout the entire proceeding an incessant and deafemng 
clamor of many voices and confused sounds is maintained, and 
violent jostling and wrestling are practiced by every man, elbow^ 
ing the breasts and countenances of his fellows, all slippery witk 
gore, as he endeavors to force his way to the venison through tb« 
dense intervening ranks, while the sharp and ready assagcd 
gleams in every hand. The angry voices and gory appearances 
of these naked savages, combined with their excited and frantic 
gestures and glistening arms* presented an eSect so wild and 
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•trikiiig, that when I first beheld the scene I contemplated it in 
the momentary expectation of beholding one half of the gathering 
torn their weapons against the other. 

The trunk and feet are considered a delicacy, and a detachment 
are employed on these. The four feet are amputated at the fet- 
lock joint, and the trunlc, which at the base is about two feet in 
thickness, is cUt into convenient lengths. Trunk and feet are 
then baked, preparatory to their removal to head-quarters. The 
manner in which this is done is as follows : A party, provided 
with sharp-pointed sticks, dig a hole in the ground for each foot 
and a portion of the trunk. These holes are about two feet deep, 
and a 3rard in width ; the excavated earth is embanked around the 
margin of the hole. This work being completed, they next col- 
lect an immense quantity of dry branches and trunks of trees, of 
which there is always a profusion scattered around, having been 
broken by the elephants in former yeara. These they pile above 
the holes to the height of eight or nine feet, and then set fire to 
ihe heap. When these strcHig fires have burned down, and the 
whole of the wood is reduced to ashes, the holes and the surround- 
ing earth are heated in a high degree. Ten or twelve men then 
stand round the pit, and rake out the ashes with a pole about six- 
teen feet in length, having a hook at the end. They reb'eve one 
another in quick succession, each man running in and raking the 
ashes for a few seconds, and then pitching the pole to his comrade 
and retreating, since the heat is so intense that it is scarcely to be 
endured. When all tbe ashes are thus raked out beyond the 
surrounding bank <^ earth, each elephant^s foot and portion of the 
trunk is lifted by two athletic men, standing side by side, who 
place it on their shouldere, and, approaching the pit together, 
they heave it into it. The long pole is now again resumed, and 
with it they shove in the heated bank of earth upq^ the foot, 
shoving and raking until it is completely buried in the earth. 
The hot embera, of which there is always a great supply, are then 
laked into a heap above the foot, and another bonfire is kindled 
over each, which is allowed to bum down and die a natural death, 
by which time the enormous foot or trunk will be found to be 
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equally baked throughout its iiunost parts. When the foot is 
supposed to be ready, it is taken out of the ground with pcHnted 
sticks, and is first well beaten, and then scraped with an assagai, 
whereby adhering particles of sand are got rid of. The outside is 
then pared.ofi^ and it is transfixed with a sharp stake for facility 
of carriage. * 

The feet, thus cooked, are excellent, as is also the trunk, which 
very much resembles bufialo's tongue. The reason why such 
large fires are requisite is owing to the mass of flesh that must be 
baked. In raking the sand on the foot, the natives are careful not 
to rake the red-hot embers in with it, which would burn and destroy 
the meat ; whereas the sand or earth protects it, imparting an even 
and steady heat. When the natives have cut up the elephant, 
and removed the large masses of flesh, dbc., to their respective 
temporary kraals around, they sit down for a little to rest and draw 
their breath, and for a short time smoking and snuffing are indulged 
in. 

The Bechuana pipe is of a very primitive description, diflfering 
from any I had ever seen. When they wish to smoke th^y 
moisten a spot of earth, not being particukir whence they obtain 
the water. Into this earth they insert a green twig, bent into a 
semicircle, whose bend is below the said earth, and both ends pro- 
truding. They then knead the moist earth down with their 
knuckles on the twig, which they work backward and forward 
\intil a hole is established, when the twig is withdrawn, and one 
end of the aperture is enlarged with the fingers, so as to form a 
bowl to contain the tobacco. The pipe is thus finished and ready 
for immediate use, when tobacco and fire are introduced, and the 
smoker drops on his knees, and, resting on the palms of his hands, 
he brings his lips in contact with the mud at the small end of the 
hole, and thus inhales the grateful fumes. Large volumes of 
smoke are emitted through the nostrils, while a copious flow of 
tears from the eyes of the smoker evinces the pleasure he enjoys. 
One of these pipes will serve a large party, who replenish the 
bowl and relieve one another in succession. 

The natives, having drawn their breath, once more devote their 
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attention to the fle&h, which they next reduce to biltongue, catting 
every morsel into thin strips from six to twenty feet in length* 
These strips are of the breadth and thickness of a man's two 
fingers. When all is reduced to biltongue, they sally forth with 
their tomahawks, and cut down a number of poles of two sorts, for 
uprights and cross-poles. The uprights are eight feet long, and 
forked at one end. They place them upright in the ground 
around their respective trees, laying the cross-poles resting on the 
forks, and these are adorned with endless garlands of the raw 
meat, which is permitted to hang in the sun for two or three da3r8» 
when it will have lost much of its weight, and be stiff and easy to 
be carried. They then remove the biltongue from the poles, and» 
folding it together, they form it into bundles, which aie' strongly 
lashed and secured with long strips of the tough inner bark of 
thorny mimosas. Their work in the forest is now completed, and, 
each man placing one bundle on his head, and slinging several 
others across his shoulders, returns to his wife and family at head- 
quarters. 

The appearance which the fiesh of a single elephant exhibits 
when reduced to strips and suspended from the poles is truly sur* 
prising, the forest far around displaying a succession <^ ruby 
festoons, and reminding one of a vineyard laden with its clustering 
fruits. When the skull of my elephant was ready for the axe* 
Mutchuisho caused a party to hew out for me the tusks— -a work 
of great labor, and needing considerable skill. In the present 
instance the work was clumsily executed, the native hacking and 
injuring the ivory in removing the boje with their little toma- 
hawks. In consequence of this, I invariably afterward performed 
the task myself, using superior American hatchets, which I had 
provided expressly for the purpose. When the tusks had been 
extracted, I saddled up and started for the camp, accompanied by 
my after-riders and a party of the natives bearing the ivory, with 
a supply of baked foot and trunk and a portion of the desh. The 
natives had appropriated all the rest. On our way to camp we 
passed through the kraal of the Bakalahari. In the valleys they 
had large gardens, in which com and water-melons were grown. 
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TBM WILD A88» 

CHAPTER LVL 

HUNTHra THE WILD HORSE AND THE WILD ASS. 

IHE wild ass, the Onager of Oppian, Plinyt Ray, &c. 
and the Koulan of Mr. Pennent, varies from the 
tame in several respects. The forehead is much 
arched : the ears are long and erect, even when the 
animal is out of order ; sharp pointed and lined 
with whitish curling hatts ; the irides are of a livid brown ; the 
lips thick ; and the end of the nose sloping steeply down to the 
upper lip : and the nostrils are large and oval. It is much higher 
on its limbs than the tame ass, and its legs are much finer, but it 
again resembles it in the narrowness of its chest and body: it 
carries its head much higher ; and its skull is of a surprising thin- 
ness. The mane is dusky, about three or four inches long, com- 
posed of soft woolly hair, and extends quite to the shoulders : the 
hairs at the end of the tail are coarse, and about a span long. The 
^or of the hair in general is silvery white ; the upper part of 
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the &ce, the sides of the neck and hody, are of a flaxen color ; the 
hind parts of the thighs are the same ; the fore part divided from 
the flank by a white Une, which extends roimd the rump to the 
tail : the belly and legs are also white : along the very top of the 
back, from the mane quite to the tail, runs a stripe of busby 
waved hairs of a cofl^ color, broadest above the hind part, grow- 
ing narrower again towards the tail ; another of the same color 
crosses it at the shoulders (of the males only), forming a mark, 
such as distinguishes the tame asses ; the dorsal band and the 
mane are bounded on each side by a beautiTul line of white, 
well described by Oppian, who gives an admirable account of the 
whole. Its winter coat is very fine, soil, and silky, much undu- 
lated, and likest to the hair of the camel ; greasy to the touch ; and 
the flaxen color, during that season, more exquisitely bright. Its 
summer coat is very smooth, silky, and even, with exception of 
certain shaded mys that mark the sides of the neck, pointing 
downwards. These animals inhabit the dry and mountainous 
parts of the deserts of Great Tartary, but not higher than lat. 48o 
They are migratory, and arrive in vast troops to feed, during the 
Bommer, in the tracts £. and N. of lake Aral. About autumn they 
ccdlect in hundreds, and direct their, course towards the north of 
India, to enjoy a warm retreat during winter. But Persia is their 
most usual place of retirement ; where they are found in the moun- 
tains of Casbin, some even at all times of the year. Barboga says, 
they penetrate even into the southern parts of India, to the mountains 
of Malbar and Qolconda. According to Leo Africanus, wild asses 
of an ash color are found in the north deserts of Africa. The Arabs 
take them in snares for the sake of their flesh. If fresh killed, it 
is hot and unsavory ; if kept two days after it is boiled, it becomes 
excellent meat. These people, the Tartars and Romans, agreed 
in their preference of this to any other food ; the latter indeed chose 
them young, at a period of life in which it was called Lalisio. 
(See Martial, xiii. 97.) The epicures of Rome preferred those 
of Africa to all others. The grown onagri were introduced among 
the spectacles of the theatre ; and their combats were preferred even 
to those of the elephants. The manners of the wild ass are very 
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nraeh the tame with those of the wild hone and the dshildcettt. 
They aitembie ia troops under the conduct of a leader ; and are 
rery shy. . They will, howeyer, stop in the midst of their course, 
and even sufier the approach of a man at that instant, but will then 
dart away with the rapidity of an afrow from the bow. This 
Herodotus mentions, in his account of those of Mesopotamia ; and 
Leo Africanus, in that of the African. Their wildness is heauti- 
folly described in scripture : See Job xxxix. 5—8. Tet they caa 
be tamed. The Persians catch and break them for the dvaugl]^ ; 
they make pits, htlf filled with plants to lessen the fall, and take 
them aJiye. They break, and hold them in great esteem, and s^ 
them at a high price. The famous breed of asses in the east is 
produced from the koulan reclaimed from the savage state, whidi 
highly improTee the breed. The Romans reckoned the breed of 
asses produced from the onager and tame ass to excell all others. 
The Tartars, who kill them for the sake of the flesh and skins, 
lie in ambush and shoot them. They have been at all times cele- 
brated for their amazing swifhiess ; for which reason the Hebreans 
called them Pert f as they styled them Arod from their Inraying. 
Their food is the saltest plants of the deserts, such as the kalis, 
altriplex, chenopodium, and ^tter milky tribe of herbs, &c. : they 
also prefer salt water to fresh. This is exactly oonformal^ to the 
history given of this animal in the book of Job ; iat the words 
<< barren land," expressive of its dwelling, ought, according to the 
learned Bochart, to be rendered <^salt places.*' The hunters tie 
in wait for them near the ponds of brackish water, to which they 
resort to drink ; but they seldom have recouEse to water. These 
animals were anciently found in the Hdy Land, Syria, the land 
of Uz or Arabia Ddberta, Mesopotamia, Phrygia, and Lycaonia. 
But at present they are entirely confined to the countries above 
mentioned. Shagreen is made of the skin of these animals. The 
Persians use the bile Gi the wild ass as a remedy against dimness 
of sight. 
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The Horse in a domestic state is a bold and fieiy animal ; 
^cpially intrepid as his master, he faces danger and death with 
ardor and magnanimity. He delights in the noise and tumalt 
^ arins^ and seems to feel the glory of victory : he exults in 
4e chase ; his eyes sparkle with emulation in the course. But 
though bold and intrepid, he is docile and tractable ; he knows 
how to govern and check the natural vivacity and fire of his temper. 
He not only yields to the hand, but seems to consult the inclination 
®^ his rider. Constantly obedient to the impressions he receives, 
his motions are entirely regulated by the will of his master. He 
m some measure resigns his very existence to the pleasure of man. 
He delivers up his whole powers ; he reserves nothing ; he will 
rather die than disobey. Who could endure to see a character so 
^^oble abused ! who could be guilty of such gross barbarity ! This 
character, though natural to the animal, is in some measure the 
^ftct gf education. His education commences with the loss of 
liberty, and is fim'shed by constraint. The slavery of the horse is 
^ ancient and so universal, that he is but rarely seen in the 
i^ural state. Several ancient writers talk of wild horses, and 
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trtm mentioii the places where they are to be found. Herodotaa 
takes notice of white savage horses in Scjrthla ; Aristotle says 
they were to be found in Syria ; Pliny, in the northern regions ; 
and Strabo, in Spain and the Alps. Among the modems. Cardan 
says, that wild horses are to be found in the Highlands of Scotland 
and the Orkney Isles ; Olaas, in Muscovy ; Dapper, in the island 
of Cyprus ; Leo and Marmol, in Arabia and Africa, &c. Bat as 
Europe is ahnost all inhabited, wild horses are not to be met with 
in any part of it ; and those of America were originally transported 
from Europe by the Spaniards ; for this species of animal did not 
exist in the new world. The Spaniards carried over a great 
number of horses, left them in diflferent islands, &c. with a view 
to propagate that useful animal in their colonies. These have 
multiplied incredibly in the vast deserts of those thinly peopled 
countries, where they roam at large without any restraint. M. 
de Salle relates, that he saw in the year 1635, horses feeding in 
the meadows of North America near the bay of St. Louis, which 
were so ferocious that nobody durst come near them. Oexmelin 
says, that he has seen large troops of them in St. Domingo run- 
ning in the valleys ; that when any person approached they all 
stopped ; and one of them would advance till within a certain dis- 
tance, then snort and take to his heels, and the whole troop after hii|i. 
These relations sufficiently prove, that the horse, when at full 
liberty, though not a fierce or dangerous animal, has no inclination 
to associate with mankind ; that all the softness and ductility of his 
temper proceeds entirely fr(»n the culture and polish he receives 
in his domestic education, which in some measure commences as 
soon as he is brought forth. 

The wild horse is hunted in North and South America and 
taken for the purpose of being domesticated ; and this, notwith- 
standing his natural wildness, is easily accomplished. The favo- 
rite mode of hunting him is with the lasso, which is a long leather 
or raw-hide thong with a noose at the end. This the nv)unted 
hunter swings round his head and then throws over the head or 
round the legs of the horse. The inhabitants of Buenos Ayres 
and Mexico are particularly expert at this exercise. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 



HUNTING THE NYL GHAU, THB OCELOT, AND THE LTNZ. 

: YL GHAU, or Blue Ox, is a kind of 
antelope, found in India, In the wild 
state, these animals are said to he fero- 
cious, hut they may he domesticated, 
and in that condition give frequent 
tokens of familiarity, and even of grati- 
tude, to those under whose care they 
are placed. The female, or doe, is 
mach smaller than the male, and is of a yellowish color, by which 
the is easily distinguished from the buck, who is of a grey tint. 

Its manner of fighting is very particular, and is thus described : 
Two of the males at Lord Olive's being put into an enclosure, 
were observed, while they were at some distance from each other, 
to prepare for the attack, by falling down upon their knees ; they 
then sffuffled towards each other, still keeping upon their knees ; 
and, at the distance of a few yards, they made a spring, and 
darted against each other with great force. 
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The following anecdote will sqtvo to show that these antmat^ 
are sometimes fierce and vicious, and not to be depended upon i — 
A laboring mani without knowinig: that the animal was near him, 
went up to the outside of the inclosure ; the Nyl Ghau, with the 
quickness of lightning, darted against the woodwork with such 
violencet that he dashed it to pieces, and broke one of hfs horns 
close to the root. The death of the animal, soon after, was sup- 
posed to he owing to the injury he sustained by the blow. 

The Nyl Ghau is hunted by the natives of Persia and Hin- 
doostan with spears, guns, bows and arrows, and hounds. When 
meditating an attack it falls on its fore knees, as represented in the 
cut at the head of this chapter, and shuffles forward to within a 
short distance of its object, when it darts forward with a powerfoA 
spring, and butts in the most determined manner. A horse and 
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its rider have been laid prostrate by its qpset. The peculiar con- 
forpiation of its head, neck and shoulders render an attack of this 
kind very formidable. 

Xhe Mexican Tiger, or Ocelot, is extensively spread over the 
South American Continent. Its body, when grown, is nearly 
three feet in length, and its tail more than one; its medium height 
is about eighteen inches ; the ground color of its fur is gray, 
mingled with a slight tinge of reddish -yellow, darker on the back, 
elegantly marked with longitudinal bands, consisting for the most 
part of a series of elongated spots, faun in the centre, with black 
margins ; its under parts are while : but the colors vary in dif- 
ferent specimens. It climbs trees expertly in search of its prey, 
which consists of birds and small^ animals. It is nevertheless 
exceedingly powerful, but is easily tamed, and when domesti- 
cated, becomes mild, gentle, and playful. 

The Ocelot is hunted by the natives of Mexico and South 
America with muskets and with poisoned arrows. Its skin is 
greatly valued. 

The Lynx abounds in the a luthem parts of Europe, and north- 
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era of Asia and Americti ; has bright eyes, a ii^ OBpect, and 
upon the whole a lively and n^reeable appenra<' . - he is about 
the size of the tmcp. His eavA are erect, vr'd' :':s of bbck hair 
at the tips; his tail is sbjrt, and ako tipped L ^^^S ; his fur is ex- 
tremely valuable, of a pale grey color, sorAti^'^ li with a reddish 
tinge, obscurely marked with small dusk^ '{K>t8 on the upper 
parts of the body; the ifnder parts are v^tj. i. H^ advances by 
leaping and bounding, and will scale di3 loftiest 'se^, so thai 
neither the wild cat nor squirrel are mor^- secure thri the stag or 
the hare. He always fixes on the throat of the aninr i[, and when 
it has sucked the blood, leaves the carcase ; thur rei^elling in 
destruction, and doing immense mischief among t^ 3 weaker 
more harmless inhabitants of the forest. He ia extras lely difiic^ 4, 
if not impossible to tame. The* Caracal^ or lynx of the ancients, 
is common in Barbary, Arabia, aad Southern Asia, He is nearly 
three feet in length, including & tail- of about ten incbv^ ; in height 
is about fourteen inches : his ears are black and tufled ; the fui 
on the upper part of the body is of a reddish-brown, the under 
part and inside of the legs white. He follows (it is sai4) the lion, 
and feeds on the left fragments of his spoil ; but his common fare 
is small animals and birds. The kindest usage cannot always 
overcome his native fierc&less, but like the former, he \iriii * 
times even turn upon tb^ land that feeds him. , 
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HUNTING THB COUGAR. — ^HUNTING SQUIRRELS. 

-O OTHER aninwd of the cat kind 
is 80 formidable as the Cougar. It 
is found in North America. 

The Cougar is sometimes im- 
properly called Panther. It is 
the largest animal of the cat kind 
found in North America, and has 
occasionally received the name of 
American lion, from the similarity 
of its proportion and color to the 
lion of the old world. The cougar may be stated to be about one- 
third less in size than the lion, and has no mane nor tuft at the ex- 
tremity of the tail, which is about half the length of the body and 
head. The skin of this animal is clothed with a soft and close 
hair oyer (he limbs and body, of a brownish yellow color, or a 
mixture of red and blackish, with occasional patches of a rather 
deep reddish tint, which are only lemarkable in certain lights, and 
disappear entirely with the age of the individual. A dark red ia ^ 
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spread over the upper parts, prodaced by the tips of the hair, 
which is black at the base. The head has a great many gray 
hairs upoB it ; the whiskers are white, and rise iti a Mackish «pace« 

At an early period the cougar was distributed in eoiMideiable num* 
bers orer the whole of the warm and temperate regions df this conti- 
neBty and is still found, though not abuDilaritly, in ih^i sD\itiiern, 
inkMHe» and northwestern parts of the tJnion. It is a savftge and 
dl60^ruetive animal, yet timid and cautious. \i climbsf or i<ather, 
Sfmoga up large trees with surprising facility, a!>d in thM way 
18 ^enabled, by dropping suddenly upon dt^er apd oth«t qtiadnt- 
peds, to secure prey which it would be impossible for Ifeem to 
ovei^Bke. lite cougar is seldom seen ift iay-time, but its peculiar 
cry thrills the traveller with horror, during the night. As an in- 
stance of the manner in which the cougar is pursued, and his 
behavior when attacked, we quote the folly^^ing from a late num- 
ber of the Potsdam (N. Y.) Mercury :- 

^ Panther Shot. — ^The well known hunter, IVfr. Charles Paime* 
ler, of this town, who has been out m the woods the lust two months 
'deer-hunting, killed a few days sitice ib the town of Belmontt in 
Franklin County, a large panther or catamonrrt, mf^suring nine 
leet in extreme length, and weighing 247 p^>tand3. Mu Paffne^^r 
<ame upon the track while hunting, and the next ^ay, ^tth a dog 
started with the determination to himt him up. After a »hort dis^ 
laace he struck the trail and soon came ftp to where, with a sing'le 
hound, the panther had killed and split entirely oper a huge buck^ 
apparently Carried the same about twenty rods, andipartly buried thor 
carcase. 

<<Fdlowing on in pursuit, Mr. P. soon came to a mountain ridge 
with huge shelving rocks, in a chasm under one of which he ibtind 
the panther's den. His dog, with hair erect and elxhibiting el* 
treme fear, refused to enter, when Mr. P., tying a rope around the 
dog*8 neck, entered himself, dragging his dog after him. "Thb 
panther fled by another entrance and took to a very tall spruce Xnib 
ttear by. Mr. P. now climbed the ledge of rocks overhead and thu^ 
fKind himself on a level with the tree top, and distant about &tf 
^roaa the same. The panther was almost hid in the deiM 
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top, but eatching a glimpse of h'm, he fired in quick successkn 
two ImSa into his body. 

«Tke p«Qth«r bad now placed himself with eye fizeda lir. P., 
in Ite i^itude of springing, when Mr. P. having quickly velottded 
bodi iMurreb of hn gun, €red one into the back of his sadc, knd 
the «aiNsr iluiotigii his body : the foatth shot biongbt hiai to the 
t»it—ifl, Ithe dog having now xegakied couiage, rushed in iq;>on 
iKai^ hm tne bite ci the dying panther nent him back howling 
widi jpftia, wisn wpamffong to his leet the iBrocious animal ran 
smmm twenty lods and &fl dead. Mr. P. intends to bring him 
dvwm in a Ipw 4ay« send ^^ out citizaa a chance to see this 
ranefy Ibimd amknal, whose strength, agility, ferocity, and tenacity 
of life vGidear hiin fnonarch nf the iereet, and the dreaded foe of 
the nmsl intiepid hunter-** 

'IPkt Cemtaon X3suif Sqnirrel, is exceedingly coan^n in the 
l^ilei Bttfbet, a»d waaNCOuse so excessively muhiplied as to be a 
BQom^gt to the iaiiabiiasilB, not only consuming thenr gfaia bift ex- 
himati»g^Bbcp«Micteeagi«ry by the amount trf^^ for 

tba it ^i B Stm otiioa. 

The gtay o^pain^ ;vdfiB» &e oak, hicla>ry ft^ 
whei« It £^8 St >c^iott8 supply of nuts, and in«it» tf wbaeh it pro- 
vider 3arge hcathes foa* the winter. Their nes^ are ^iaoed chiefly 
in tan «ak4ree8,at!the forks of the branches ; these nests are very 
comfbrtE^^ being thickly covered and lined with dried leaves. 
During cold weather the squirrels seldom leave these snug retreats, 
except for the purpose of visiting their store houses, and obtaining 
a supply of provisions. It has been observed that the approach 
of uncommonly cold weather is foretold when these squirrels are 
seen out in unusual numbers, gathering a larger stock of provi- 
sions, lest their magazines? should fail. This, however, is not an 
infallible sign, at least in vicinities where many hogs are allowed 
to roam at large, as these keen-nosed brutes are very expert at 
discovering the winter hoards of the squirrel, which they immedi* 
ately appropriate to their own use. 

If the gray squirrels confined themselves to the diet afforded by 
the forest trees, the farmers would profit considerably thereby 
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THE COKMON ORAT SQUIRREL. 

But, having once tasted the sweetness of Indian com and other 
cultivated grains, they leave acorns and such coarse fare to the 
hogs, while they invade the corn-fields, and carry off and destroy 
a very large quantity. This species is remarkable among all our 
squirrels for its beauty and activity. It is in captivity remarkably 
playful and mischievous, and is more frequently kept as a pet 
than any other. It becomes very tame, and may be allowed to 
spend a great deal of time entirely at liberty, where there is 
nothing exposed that can be injured by its teeth, which it is sure 
to try. upon every article of furniture, (fcc. in its vicinity. This 
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THE BLACK SQUIRREL. 



gquinel, when domesticated, drinks frequently, and a considerable 
quantity of water at each draught. 

The Gray Squirrel varies considerably in color, but is most com 
monly of a fine blueish gray, mingled with a slight golden hue. 
This golden color is especially obvious on the head, along the 
sides, where the white hair of the belly approaches the gray of 
the sides, and on the anterior part of the fore and superior part of 
the hind feet, where it is very rich and deep. This mark on the 
hind feet is very permanent, and evident even in those varieties 
which differ most from the common color. There is one specimen 
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in the Philadelphia Moseum of a Mght bicrwuiah ted <m all the 
•uperioT parts of the body« 

The grayftqnirrel is favorite game of American sportsmeiu During 
the cold weather, they are caught in traps, or shot, in great num- 
hers. Their flesh is reastarkaUy tender and delicate. The 
method aonednies used for . ^..^i-ag ihem is curious, though very 
simple^ as it censiets of nothing' more than setting a number of 
snares aU around the body of the tree in whkb they are seeu^ nnd 
anaargiffg tliein in sudi a mauuer that ft is scarcely poesible for 
the squirrel to descend without being entangled in cme of them. 

The Black Squirrel is very common, but is liable to be con- 
founded with the other varieties of ihe squirreL It very seldom 
varies. In the «m«iier,the pelage h Tather gray on the back and 
sides, (hough the whole ooior of the body iti a biMrk jntermiDgled 
with a snudl qnamily «if gray, and of a dark reddish brown an the 
under parts, lu the "winter the eoiar h a pune blade* Tarying 
slightly in intenidly cm any part of the body. The ssam© means 
an used hyspoxtamen in trapping ihe black squirrel as in the 
capture of Ife oommon gray fspecieji They are good eating but 
do not posaessthe playful spirit of same of the other varieiieis. 

The Ground Sqinrrel is frequently called the Hackee, or Striped 
SqnirMJL 

This^uTrrel is most generally seen scudding along the lower 
rails of the common zigzag or " Virginia" fences, which afli)rd 
him at once a pleasant and secure path, as in a few turns he finds 
a safe hiding place behind the projecting angles, or enters his 
burrow undiscovered. When no fence is near, or his retreat is 
cut off) after having been out in search of food, he becomes ex- 
ceedingly alarmed, and runs up the nearest tree, uttering a very 
shrill cry or whistle, indicative of his distress, and it is in this 
situation thst he is most frequently made captive by his peisecub- 
ing enemies, the mischievous school-boys. 

^he ground squirrel makes his burrow generally near the rocte 

j>f trees, along the course of fences and old walls, or in banks ad- 

iacent to forests, whence he obtains his principal supplies of food. 

he huarrowB frequently extend to very oonmdembte distasices. 
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iiaTing several galleries or lateral ezcayations, in which proT^ 
«ioiis, axe stored for winter use. The burrow has always tvw 
openings, which are usually far distant from each other ; it very 
laiely happens that the animal is dug out, unless it be accidentally 
daring the winter season. 

The ground squirrel appears to sufier more when made captive 
-dian any other squirrel ^dth which we are acquainted. We have 
veveval times endeavored to tame individuals of this species^ but 
without success. In losing its liberty, the ground squirrel appear 
to kse all vivacity, becomes a doll mad mdancholy ammal,aad 
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Dr~ m p T— ^ ^ ,, HE WAPITI was for a long time cousi- 
if )1 {1 JhI^ dered as a mere variety of the moose. 
Heame is justly entitled to the credit 
of having insisted upon the specific dis- 
tinctness of this animal from the moose. 
The size and appearance of the elk are 
imposing; his air denotes confidence) 
of great strength, while his towering 
horns exhibit weapons capable of doing 
l^ucb injury when dffensively employed. The head is beauti- 
fully formed, tapering to a narrow point ; the ears are large and 
lapidly movable: the eyes are full and dark ; the horns are lofty, 
9Li§ki |he Qeck at once slender, vigorous and graceful. The beauty 
^ the male elk is still further heightened by the long, forward, 
curlinff" hair, which extends from the head to the lireast i\i th^ 
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IBM WAPITI. 

mapner ox a ruff or beard. The body of the elk is bet^utifuUy 
formed, and the limbs slender, yet strong. The hair is of a blue- 
)3h-gray color in autumn ; during winter it continues of a dark 
gray,^ and at the approach of spring it assumes a reddish or bright 
thrown colorj which is permanent throughout the summer. Th« 
croup is of a pale yellowish-white. There is no perceptible difier- 
ence of color between the male and female. The latter, however, 
does not participate in the '' branching honors*^ of the male. 
Almost all who have written upon the elk, have remarked th^ 
pecqtiar apparatus situated beneath the eye at the internal angle. 
It is a slit below the inner angle of each eye, lined with a. naked 
piembrane, which secretes an unctuous matter. Hupters Hssurei 
us that the elk possesses the power, by strictly closing th^ nostrils* 
of forcing the air through these apertures in such a manner as \Q 
make a noise which may be heard at a considerable distanc^t 

Elk are still occasionally found in the remote and thinly settled 
mrts of Pennsylvania^ but the number is small { it is only in tl)9 
irestQrp wUds thjat they are s^ep in copsiderablQ }ier(ji^.. Tb§f 
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are fond of the great forests, wheroita luxuriant vegetation affords 
them an abundant supply of buds and tender twigs ; or of the 
great plains, where the solitude is seldom interrupted, and all- 
bounteous nature spreads an immense field of verdure for their 
support. 

The elk is shy and retiring ; having acute senses, he receiToa 
early warning of the approach of any human intruder. The 
moment the air is tainted by the odor of his enemy, his head is 
erected with spirit, his ears thrown rapidly in every direction to 
catch the sounds, and his large dark glistening eye expresses the 
most eager attention. Soon as the approaching hunter is fairly 
discovered, the elk bounds along for a few paces, as if trying his 
strength for flight, stops, turns half round, and scans his pursuer 
with a steady gaze, then, throwing back his lofty horns upon his 
neck, and projecting his taper nose forwards, he springs from the 
ground and advances with a velocity which soon leaves the object 
of his dread far out of sight. 

But in the season when sexual passion reigns with its wonted 
influence over the animal cteation, the elk, like various other 
creatures, assumes a more warlike and threatening character. 
He is neither so easily put to flight, nor can he be approached 
with impunity, although he may have been wounded. His horns 
and hoofs are then employed with great efl^ct, and the lives of 
men and dogs are endangered by coming within his reach. This 
season is during August and September, when the horns are in 
perfect order, and the males appear filled with rage, and wage the 
fiercest war with each other for the possession of the females. 
' During this season, the males are said to make a loud and un* 
pleasant noise, which is compared to a sound between the neigh- 
ing of a stallion and the bellowing of a bull. Towards the end of 
May or the beginning'of June, the female brings forth her young, 
commonly one, but very frequently two in number, which are 
generally male and female. 

The flesh of the elk is highly esteemed by the Indians and 
hunters as food, and the horns, while in their soft state, are also 
considered a delicacy : of their hides a great variety of articles of 
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imsB and usefulness are prepared. The solid portion or shaft of 
the perfect horn is wrought by the Indians into a bow, which is 
highly serviceable from its elasticity, as well as susceptible of 
beauty of polish and form. 

The warlike bearing of the elk, when hard pressed by the 
hunters, is illustrated in the following instance, from Long*s Ex. 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains. " A herd of twenty or thirty 
elk were seen at no^reat distance from the party, standing in the 
water, or lying upon the sand-beach. One of the finest bucks 
was singled out by a hunter, who fired upon him : whereupon 
the whole herd plunged into the thicket and disappeared. Rely- 
ing upon the skill of the hunter, and confident that his shot was 
fatal, several of the party dismounted and pursued the elk into the 
woods* where the wounded buck was soon overtaken. Finding 
his pursuers close upon him, the elk turned furiously upon the 
foremost, who only saved himself by springing into a thicket, 
which was impassable to the elk, whose enormous antlers, becom- 
ing so entangled in the vines as to be covered to their tips, he was 
held fast and blind-folded, and was despatched by repeated bullets 
and stabs." 
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HXTNTDra THE BACCOON, THE BLAGE-TAILEI) DEEB, AKD THE 

MUSE OX. 

HE RACCOON is well 
known in the greater 
part of the American 
Continent ; and the rac- ' 
coon hunt forms the bur- 
den of many popular refrains in the 
United States. This animal possesses 
the mischierousness of the monkey, 
united with a blood-thirsty and vindic- 
tive spirit. He slaughters the tenants 
of the poultry-yard with' indiscriminate ferocity, and this, in many 
cases, leads to his own destruction, by exciting the vengeance of 
the farmer. 

Being peculiarly fond of sweet substances, the raccoon is occa- 
sionally very destructive to plantations of sugar cane,* and of 
Indian com. While the ear of the Indian corn is still young, soft 
and tender, " in the milk," it is very sweet, and is then eagerly 
sought by the raccoons ; troops of them frequently enter fields of 
maize, and in one nigdt commit extensive depredations, both by the 
• Sir Hans Sloane ; ** Katnnl HUtoiy of Jamaica.*** 
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quantity of grain they consume, and from the number of ataDca 
they break down by their weight. 

The raccoon is an excellent climber, and his strong sharp claws 
efl^tually secure him from being shaken off the branches of trees. 
In fact, so tenaciously does this animal hold to any surface upon 
which it can make an impression with its claws, that it requires a 
considerable exertion of a man's strength to drag him off; and as 
long as even a single foot remains attached, he continues to cling 
with great force. I have had fr«qi;^nt occasions to pull a raccoon 
from the top of a board fence, where there was no projection 
which he could seize by ; yet, such was the power and obstinacy 
with which the points of his claws were stuck into the board, as 
repeatedly to oblige me to desist for fear of tearing his skin, or 
otherwise doing him injury by the violence necessary to detach 
his hold. 

The conical form of the head, and the very pointed and flexible 
character of the muzzle or snout, are of great importance in aiding 
the raccoon to examine every vacuity and crevice to which he 
gains access ; nor does he neglect any opportunity of using his 
natural advantages, but explores every nook and cranny, with the 
most persevering diligence and attention, greedily feeding on 
spiders, worms, or other insects which are discovered by the 
scrutiny. Where the opening is too small to give admittance to 
his nose, he employs his fore-paws, and shifts his position or turns 
his paws sidewise, in order to facilitate their introduction and 
effect his purpose. This disposition to feed on the grubs or larva 
of insects must render this aninjal of considerable utility in forest 
lands, in consequence of the great numbers of injurious and de- 
structive insects he consumes. He is also said to catch frogs, with 
considerable address, by sUly creeping up, and then springing on 
them, so as to grasp them with both paws. 

The geneml color of the raccoon is blackish-gray, which is 
paler on the under part of the body, and has, over considerable 
part of the neck, back and sides, soihe fawn, or light rustpcolored 
hair intermixed. The tail is covered with hair, and is marked 
with five or six black rings around it, on a yellowish^'White ground. 
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Occasionally, the number of the raccoons is so much increased 
as to render them very troublesome to the farmer, in the low and 
wooded parts of Maryland, bordering on the Chesapeake Bay. 
Raccoon-hunts hy moonlight then become frequent. This is rare 
sport, and requires that those who engage in it should possess a 
considerable amount of skill, as the animal is noted for its cunning 
and activity. It also requires a strong constitution, in order not to 
Bufier from the exposure in the low country, where the raccoon 
^iefly abounds. Yet to those of an active disposition, nothing 
can he more exciting and amusing than this hunt. Snares are 
sometimes set for the raccoon, but the animal displays his sagacity 
by avoiding them in general. Guns and dogs are the surest 
instruments of destruction, and these most ^^ coon-hunters" avail 
themselves of. During the winter the animals are fattest, and 
then the country people have the most leisure to pursue them. 

The B.A.:k-tailed Deer is sometimes called the Mule Deer, on 
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aecotint of a resemblance of its ears to those of the mule. Ac- 
cording to Say's description, the horns are slightly grooved and 
tuberculated at base, having a small branch near thereto. The 
ears are very long, being half the length of the whole antler, and 
extending to its principal bifurcation. The eye is larger than that 
of the common deer, and the subocular sinus much larger. The 
hair is coarser, undulated and compressed, resembling that of the 
•Iky and is of a light reddish brown color above. A line of black- 
ish-tipped hair is found upon the neck and back. The tail is of 
a jetty black at its extremity. 

The habits of this animal are similar to those of its kindred 
species, except that it does not run at full speed, but bounds along, 
raising every foot from the ground at the same time. It is found 
sometimes in the woodlands, but most frequently in prairies and 
open grounds. Its flesh is considered inferior to that of the com- 
mon deer. It is very fleet in its movements, and much more diffi- 
cult to come up with than the other varieties. 

Musk Ox is found in the greatest abundance in the rugged and 
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scarcely accessible districts lying nearest the North Pole. In 
destining the musk ox to inhabit the domains of frost and storm, 
nature has paid especial attention to its security against the efl^ts 
of both ; first, by corering its body with a coat of long, dense hair, 
and then, by the shortness of his limbs, aroiding the exposure 
that would result from a greater eleyatioo of the trunk. 

The appearance of the musk ox is singular and imposing, 
owing to the shortness of the limbs, its broad, flattened, crooked 
horns, and the long, dense hair which envelopes the whole of its 
trunk, and hangs down nearly to the ground. When fuU grown, 
the musk ox is ten hands and a half high, according to I^rry, and 
as large as the generality of the English black cattle ; but their 
legs, though large, are not so long ; nor is the tail longer than that 
of a bear, and Uke the tail of that animal it always* bends dowi>- 
wards and inwards, so that it is entirely hid by the long hair of 
the rump and hind-quarters. The hunch on the shoulder is not 
large, being httle larger in proportion than that of a deer. Their 
hair jm particularly long on the belly, sides and hind-quarters ; but 
the longest hair about them, particularly on the bulls, is under th# 
throat, extending from the chin to the lower part of the chest, 
between the forelegs ; it there himgs down like a hcnse's mane 
inverted, and is full as long. 

Heame stales that he has seen many herds of musk oxen in the 
high northern latitudes, during a single day's journey, and some 
of these herds contain from eighty to a hundred individuals, of 
which number a very small proportion were bulls, and it was quite- 
uncommon to see more than two or three full grown males, even 
with the largest herds. The Indians had a notion that the males 
destroy each other in combating for the females, and this idea ia 
somewhat supported by the warlike disposition manifested by 
these animals during their sexual seasons. The bulls are then so 
jeabus o! every thing that approaches their favorites, that thej 
will not only attack men or quadrupeds, but will run bellowing 
after ravens or other large birds that venture too near the cows. 

Musk oxen are found m the greatest numbers within the arctic 
Circle I conaidemUe herds are occasionally seen near the coast of 
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Hudson's Bay, throughout the distance from Knapp's Bay to 
Wager Water. They have in a few instances been seen as low 
down as lat. 60^ N. Capt. Parry's people killed some individuals 
on Melville Island, which were remarkably well fed and fat« 
They are not commonly found at a great distance from the woods, 
and when they feed on open grounds they prefer the most rocky 
and precipitous situations. Yet, notwithstanding their bulk and 
apparent unwieldines8,.they climb among the rocks with all the 
ease and agility of the goat, to which they are quite equal in sure- 
ness of foot. Their favorite food is grass, but when this is not to 
be had, they readily feed upon moss, the twigs of willow, or tender 
shoots of pine.* 

From the shortness of the limbs, and the weight of the body, it 
might be inferred that the musk ox could not run with any speed ; 
but it is stated by Parry, that although they run in a hobbling sort 
of canter that makes them appear as if every now and then about 
to fall, yet .the slowest of these musk oxen can far outstrip a man. 
When disturbed and hunted, they frequently tore up the ground 
with their horns, and turned round to look at their pursuers, but 
never attempted to make an attack. 

* It is sin^lar and well worthy of obseiration, that the dung of the mnsk ox, 
ffaoQgh 80 lai^ an animal, is not larger than^ and, at the same, is so nearly of the 
iliape and colof of that of the Alpine Hare, that the dififerenoe is not easily dis- 
tinguished, except by the Iudi:tn9, though the qoantity generally indicates the 
animal to which it belonged. In the country adjacent to the Coppermine river, 
long ridges of this dung, together with that of deer and other animals, were seen 
hj Heaine. Sinular appearances were observed by Parry on several of the North 
Georgiaa Islands. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

HUHTDIG THB BEAVBB AND OPOSSUIC 

URING the greater pait cxf Um 
time since the settlement of Ame* 
rica by Europeans the Bearer 
has been a favorite object with 
hunters. The general aspect of . 
the Beaver is that of a very large 
musk-rat. But the greater size 
of the beaver, the thickness and 
breadth of its head, and its hori« 
zontally flattened, broad and scaly 
taO, render it impossible to mistake it for any other creature when 
closely examined. In its movements both on shore and in the 
water, it also closely resembles the musk-rat, having the same 
quick step, with great vigor and celerity, either on the surface^ or 
in the depths of the water. 
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The bearer has long been the theme of the DatUTalist's admira- 
tion, on account of its apparent sa^city and skill in building its 
habitation. They are not particular in the site they select for 
their dwellings, but if in a lake or pond where a dam is not re- 
quired, they are careful to build where the water is sufficiently 
deep. The materials used in constructing their dams, are the 
trunks and bnnches of small birch, mulberry, willow, pedlar, &c* 
The strength of their teeth, and their perseverance may be esti- 
mated by the size of the trees they cut down. Dr. Best informs 
us that he has seen a mulberry tree, eight inches in diameter, 
which had been gnawed down by the bearer. These ars cut in 
such a manner as to fall into the water, and then floated towards 
the site of the dam. The figure of the dam raries according as 
the stream has a gentle or a rapid current. Along with the trunks 
and branches of trees they intermingle mud and stones, to gire 
greater security, and the dams remain long after the bearers have 
been exterminated. The dwellings of the bearer are formed ot 
the same materials as the dam, and are adapted in size to the 
immber of the inhabitants. These are seldom more than four old 
and six or eight young ones. The walls are rery skillfully an^ 
strongly ccmstructed, and the whole fabric is a curious eridence 
of the sagacity c^ the animal* 

To capture bearers residing on a small rirer or creek, the 
Indians find it necessary to stake the stream across to prerent the 
animals from escaping, and then they try to ascertain where the 
raults or washes in the banks are situated. This can only be 
done by those who are rery experienced in such explorations, 
and is^hus performed : — ^The hunter is furnished with an ice-chisel 
lashed to a handle four or fire f<eet in length ; with this instrument 
he strikes against the ice as he goes along the edge of the banks. 
The sound produced by the blow informs him when he is opposite 
one of these raults. When one is discorered, a hole is cut through 
the ice of sufficient size to admit a full-grown beaver, and the search 
is continued until as many of the places of retreat are discorered as 
possible* During the time the most expert hunters are thus occu- - 
pied, the others with the women are busy in breaking mto the 
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bia¥tr-hoiiMt» wllicl^ tt may be tappoied from what haa been 
abeady atatody ia a task of some difficulty. The bearers, alarmed 
at the inTasioD of their dwelliag, take to the water and swim wkh 
tttrprising swifbiess to their retreats in the banks, bat their en- 
tiaoce is betrayed to the hunters watching the holes in the ice, by 
the motion and discoloration of the water. The entrance is in- 
staatly ck)sed with stakes of wood, and the bearer instead of find- 
ing shelter in his care, is made prisoner and destroyed. The 
hunter then pulls the animal out, if within reach, by the introdoc- 
tion of his hand and arm, or by a hook designed fc^ this ni^, 
fastened to a long handle. Bearer^houses found in lakes or otber 
standing waters ofier an easier prey to the hunters, as there is no 
occasion for staking the water across. 

Among the Hudson's Bay Indians erery hunter has the exchi* 
sire right to all the bearers caught in the washes discorered by 
him* Each indiridual on finding one, places some mark, as a pole 
or the branch of a tree stuck up, in order to know his own* 
Bearers caught in any house are also the property of the dts* 
corerer, who takes care to mark his claim, as in the case of the 
washes.* 

The number of bearers killed in the northern parts of thb 
country is exceedingly great, eren at the present time, after the 
fur trade has been carried on for so many years, and the most in- 
discriminate warfare waged uninterruptedly against the species. 
In the year 1820, sixty thousand bearer skins were sold by the 
Hudson's Bay C(Mnpany, which we can by no means suppose to 
be the whole number killed during the preceding season. If to 
these be added the quantities collected by the traders from the 
Indians of the Missouri country, we may form some idea of thm 
immense number of these animals which exist throughout the rast 
regions of the north and west. 

It is a subject of regret that an animal so raluabie and prolific 

* Lewin and Clark relate an instance vrhioh fell under their observation of one 
b«avtr l>«ing caught in two traps belonging to different owners, it having one paw 
In each. The pn^rietcues of the traps were engaged in a contest foi^ the bear«r, 
when the above named distinguished travellers arrived and settled the dis]^iits 
between them by an equitable arrangdmsnt. 
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alumld ba hontod in a manner tending ao eTidentlj to tlie eztennH 
nation of the ^>ecies, when a little care and management on the 
part of thoee interested, might prevent unnecessary destmction, 
and increase the sources of their rerenue* The old beayers are 
frequently killed within a short time of their littering season, and 
with eyery such death from three to six are destroyed. The 
young are often killed before they have attained half their growth 
and yalue, and oi necessity Icmg before they hare contributed to 
the ciAtinuance of their species* 

In a few years, comparatively speaking, the beaver has been 
eKterminated in all the Atlantic and in the western states, as fiur 
aa the middle and upper waters of the Missouri ; while in the 
Hudson's Bay possessions they are becoming annually more 
scarce, and the race will eventually be extinguished throughout 
^ whole continent* A few individuals may, for a time, elude the 
immedjate violence of persecution, and like the degraded desoen-^ 
dants €i the aboriginals of our soil, be occasionally exhibited aa 
melancholy mementos of the tribes long previously whelmed in 
die &thomless gulf of avarice. 

The Indians inhabiting the countries watered by the tributaries 
of the Missouri and Mississippi, take the beavers principally by 
tapping, and are generally supplied with steel4raps by the 
tnd^s, who do not seU, but lend or hire them, in order to keep 
the Indians dependent upon themselves, and also to lay claim to the 
furs which they may procure. The name of the trader being 
stamped on the trap, it is equal to a certificate of enlistment, and 
indicates, when an Indian carries his furs to another trading estab- 
Uriiment, that the individual wishes to av<nd the payment of his 
debts. The business of trapping requires great experience and 
cauticm, as the senses of the beaver are very keen, and enable him 
to detect the recent presence of the hunter by the slightest traces. 
It is necessary that the hands should be washed clean before the 
trap is handled and baited, and that every precaution should be 
employed to elude the vigilance of the animal. 

The bail which is used to entice the beavora is prepared from 
the substance called castor ^ca$toreum^ obtained from the glan- 
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dnkms poiich« of the male* animal, whkk contain Bometiniei 
from two to three oonces. This substance is called by tfao hunten 
bmrk-tiaoe^ and is squeezed gently into an open mouthed phial. 

The contents of fire or six of these castor bags are nnxed 
with a nutmeg, twelre or fifteen cloves, and thirty grains of cinna- 
mon, in fine powder, and then the whole is stirred dp with as 
much whiskey as will gire it the ccmsistency of mustard prepared 
for the table. This mixture must be kept closely corked up, and 
in four or five da3rs the odor becomes more powerful, with eare it 
nay be presenred for months without injury. Various other 
stimig aromatics are sometimes used to increase the pungency of 
the odor. Some of this preparation smeared upon the bits of wood 
with which the traps are baited, will entice the bearer from a 
great distance. 

The castor, whose odor is similar to tanner's ooze, gets the 
name of bark-Biooe from its resemblance to finely powdered bark. 
The sacks containing it are about two inches in length. Behind 
these, and between the skin and root of the tail, are found two 
other OTal cysts, lying together, which contam a pure strong oL 
of a rancid smell. 

During the winter season the beaver becomes very fat, and its 
flesh is esteemed by the hunters to be excellent food. But those 
occasionally caught in the summer are very thin, and unfit for the* 
table. They lead so wandering a life at this season, and are so 
much exhausted by the collection of materials for building, or the- 
winter's stock of provision, as well as by suckling their young, as 
to be generally at that time in a very poor condition. Their fur 
during the summer is of little value, and it is only in winter that 
it is to be obtained in that state which renders it so desirable to the 
fur traders. 

The Opossum, is one of the most common animals within our bor- 
ders, and is annually killed or captured in large numbers. Yet it is 
still considered as a sort of anomaly among animals, and the pecu- 
liarities of its sexual intercourse, gestation and parturition, are to 
this day veiled in obscurity. The opossum has a number of 

* Jaxta preptttiam utroqne latere existont. 
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peculiarities which deserve to be mentioned. It has a very large 
number of teeth, its hind feet are actually rendered hands by short, 
fleshy, and opposable thumbs, enabling the animal to grasp objects 
firmly with these feet ; it has a prehensile tail by curying which 
at the extremity, the animal can depend from the limb of a tree, 
or other projection, and hanging in security, gather fruit, or seize 
cny prey within his reach. The opossum has a very acute sense 
of touch, which contributes to its safety during the nocturnal ramble 
in which he indulges. The general color of the animal is a 
whitish gray. On the face the wool is short and of a smoky 
white color ; that on the belly is of the same character. The tail 
is. covered with small hexagonal scales, interapersed with short, 
coarse hairs. 

The opossum is a nocturnal animal, depending more upon its 
cunning than its strength for its safety. Its motions are slow, and 
clumsy in appearance. Birds, small quadrupeds, eggs, insects, 
and the denizens of the poultry-yard form its principal food. Its 
flesh is said to resemble roast pig in flavor. 

The hunting of the opossum is a favorite sport with the country 
people, who frequently go out with their dogs at night, after the 
autumnal frosts have begun and the persimmdn fruit is in its most 
deHcious state. The opossum as soon as he discovers the ap- 
proach of his enemies, L'es perfectly close to the branch, or places 
himself snugly in the angle where two limbs separate from each 
other. The dogs, however, soon announce the fact of his presence 
by their baying, and the hunter ascending the tree discovers the 
branch upon which the animal is seated, and begins to shake it 
with great violence to alarm and cause him to relax his hold. 
This is soon eflected, and the opossum attempting to escape to 
another limb is pursued immediately, and the shaking is renewed 
with greater violence, until at length the terrified quadruped 
allows himself to drop to the ground, where hunters or dogs are 
prepared to despatch him. 

Should the hunter, as frequently happens, be unaccompanied 
by dogs when the opossum falls to the ground, it does not im- 
mediately make its escape, but steals slowly and quietly to a little 
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difftance; and then gathering itself into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, remains as still as if dead. Should there be any quantity 
of grass or underwood near the tree, this apparently simple artifice 
is frequently sufficient to secure the animal's escape, as it is diffi- 
cult hy moonlight or in the shadow of the tree to distinguish it, 
and if the hunter has not carefully observed the spot where it 
fell, his labor is often in yain. This circumstance, however, is 
generally attended to, and the opossum denves but little benefit 
from his instinctive artifice. 

After remaining in this apparently lifeless condition for a con- 
siderable time, or so long as any noise indicative of danger can be 
heard, the opossum slowly unfolds himself, and creeping as closely 
as possible upon the ground would fain sneak offunpercei ved. Upon 
a shout or outcry in any tone from his persecutor, he immediately 
renews his death-like attitude and stillness* If then approached, 
moved or handled, he is still seemingly dead, and might deceive any 
one not accustomed to his actions. This feigning is repeated as 
frequently as opportunity is allowed him of attempting to escape, 
and is known so well to the country folks as to have long since 
passed into a proverb. «^ He is playing ^poBBum*^ is applied, with 
great readiness, by them to any one who is thought to act deceit- 
fully, or wishes to appear what he is not. 

As the female produces from twelve to sixteen cubs at a time, 
there is but little danger of the animal becoming scarce at an early 
day. Its usual haunts are thick forests, and the hoUows of de- 
cayed trees serve it for a refuge during the day. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

HUNTING THB FISHSB. 

THE Fisher, or Black Cat of our hunters is a large and power 
^ animal, standing nearly a foot from the ground. It was 
formerly very abundant in the Middle States, but is now confined 
*o the thinly settled Northern districts. It is a nocturnal species, 
»nd lives chiefly on the smaller quadrupeds, but also devours 
ftogB, fish and serpents. It climbs with great ease, and takes up 
its abode in the trunk of a tree. The form of the body is typical. 
Head broad ; nose acute ; ears about three inches from the nos^, 
l>road, rounded and distant ; the fore feet are shorter than the hind 
ones, and the acAea^ both are covered with short hair ; the tail is 
long and bushy, and the fur very fine and lustrous ; the color is 
grayish over the head ai;id anterior parts of the body ; dark brown 
or Uack behind. 
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The name of Fisher, which has heen censured as not applicable 
to this animal, is, however, that by which it is best known, and 
which it has received from its characteristic habits. Richardson 
■tates that it feeds on the hoards of frozen fish stored up by the 
residents. We are informed by a person who resided many years 
near Lake Oneida, where the Fisher was then common, that the 
name was derived from its singular fondgess for the fish used to 
bait traps. The hunters were in the practice of soaking their fi^ 
over night, and it was frequently carrk^d off by the Fisher, whose 
weU known tracks were seen in the vicinity. In HamiJton county 
it is still numerous and troublesome. The hunters there havo 
assured me that they have known a ^ber to destroy twelve out 
of thirteen traps in a line of not more than fourteen miles in length. 
It brings forth two young annually^ The hunting season for the 
fisher in the northern part of the State* commences aboui the tenth 
of October, and lasts to the middle of May, when the furs are not 
ao valuable. The ordinary price is $1 &0 per skin ; but it is not 
ao fine, nor so highly valued as that of the sable. Its geographical 
range is included between the fortieth and seventieth parallels of 
latitudes, extending across the continent. 

The American Gray Rabbit, so common in the United States, 
has been, until recently, confounded with others. The following 
description by Schreber, which seems to have been overlooked by 
modem writers, applies very well to our rabbit :— 

<< Cheeks full of thick hair; ears thin externally, with few hairs, 
naked within, and when bent forward, do not reach the nose ; 
when bent backwards, they reach the shoulder blades; eyes 
large and black, with 4-5 bristles above them ; whisken mostly 
black ; some are white ; the longest appean to reach beyond the 
head. Color in summer : ears brownish, with a very narrow 
black border on the outer margin, of the same breadth to the tips, 
or becomes efiaced ; brown cheeks, back and sides ; fore and hind 
legs light brown externally, mixed with bl^k; all round the 
breech, white ; feet full of short hair of a light ffown, unmixed with 
black, changing towards the inside to a grey white ; upper part 
of the tail like that of the back, (perhaps mixed with black, aa 
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Pennant describes it black ;) beneath white ; throat white ; lower 
part of the neck bright brown, mixed with white ; chest and belly, 
inside of fore and hind legs, white. Color in winter, when it does 
change, white." 

The Gray Rabbit changes but little with the season, except 
that the fur is longer and finer, and has a tendency to white. It 
W a timid, inoffensive creature ; and were it not for its excessive 
▼igilance and its astonishing powers of reproduction, would soon 
be extirpated. Besides man, it has many other enemies. It is 
the favorite food of ^ two lynxes, and is destroyed by the weasel, 
fikunk, hawks, cwls and serpents. 

Its food consists of bark, buds, grass, wild berries, etc. ; and in 
cultivated districts, it is said to enter gardens and destroy vege- 
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THE JUMPING MOUSE. 



tables. Unlike its congeners, it does not confine itself to the 
wood, but is frequently found in open fields, or where there is a 
slight copse or under-brush. It does not burrow like its closelj 
allied species the European Rabbit, but makes it^ form, which ia 
a slight depression in the ground, sn^ucred by some low shrub. 
It frequently resorts to a stone wall, or a heap of stonej», or a hol- 
low tree, and sometimes to the burrow of some other animal. Its 
habits are nocturnal ; and they may often be seen in the morning, 
or early part of the afternoon* although in retired situations they 
have been seen at all times of the day. Its flesh, though black 
and dry, is well flavored, although in tlm respect it varies 
with the quality of its previous food. it breeds in New 
York State, three times in the season, producing from four to 
six at a birth. It is the smallest of the species found iu this 
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State, and so much resembles in its form the European Rabbit, 
that the same popular name has been applied to it, ahhough differ- 
ing in color and some of its habits. This, however, is of no con- 
sequence, for the name of American or Gray Rabbit is sufficiently 
distinctive. It has not a wide geographical range. It is found 
from New Hampshire to Florida, but its western limits are not yet 
established. 

The Jumping Mouse is found from Hudson's Bay to Pennsyl- 
vania, and through the Western States to the mouth of the Columbia 
river. From the distribution of its colors, and its slender propor- 
tions, it has a delicate and beautiful appearance. It is very agile, 
jumping in the manner of the deer-mouse, and is, in common with 
that animal, called the jumping mouse. It seems ta prefer forests 
and wooded places, but is often found in meadows or cultivated 
grounds, where grain and seeds of grasses abound. It is said to 
build its nest in trees. According to Richardson, in the northern 
regions, it becomes an inmate of the fur establishments, and makes 
hoards of grain in various places. It is usually about six mches 
long; the color is brownish alone, the feet and beneath being 
white. The tail is hairy, being as long as the body. They are 
said to be quite as good eating as the most of the squirrels, and 
we frequently trapped by the hunters. 
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CHAPTER LXm. 



HUKTIKG THE AMERIOAN DEEB. 

THE American Deer ia found in almost every pAtt of tb6 
Northern and Western States, wheie there is sufficient forest 
to afllbrd them food and cover. It even ranges South to the Gulf 
of Mexico, hut very seldom. It is very ahundant in some parts 
of New York and Pennsylvania, in spite of the destructive efibrts 
of man and the wolves. The deer has one, and occasionally two 
fawns at a hirth, which generally occurs in May or June. In the 
Tutting season the males are restless and hold, and are ohserved to 
have the neck considerably swelled. When alarmed, they stamp 
quickly and often upon the ground, and emit a sound like a shrill 
whistle, which may be heard at a great distance. When mortally 
wounded, they often give a faint bleat, Uke that of a calf. 
When brought to bay, it throws off its habitual timidity, its eyes 
glare fiercely around, every hair on its body bristles up, and 
appears as if directed forward, and it dashes boldly upon its foe. 
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Its horns are cast usually in the winter, but the period appears to 
depend upon the latitude and the seventy of the season. In New 
Torky the deer are protected by law during the rutting season. 

Description.'-^Hea.d long and slender ; muzzle pointed ; eyes 
large and lustrous, the lachrymal pits consisting of a slight fold of 
the sidn ; tail moderate, depressed ; legs slender ; a glandular pouch 
concealed by a thick tuft of rigid hairs inside of the hind legs, 
odoriferous, and e<mnected with the sexual appetite. The homt 
of the adult male vary so much in shape, that scarcely any two 
are alike ; appearing to depend upon age, season, and abundance 
or scarcity of food* In the first season they art simple, cylindrical 
and pointed, and in this state they are knowD as spike huck» ; in 
the following season, they have a short, straight antler ; and the 
number increases until the fourth season, when the following is 
the most usual condition of the horns : the main stem rises upward 
and laterally, a^d then makes a broad currs Ibrward, with the 
tips turned in wai4 and downward ; on the inner and slightly ante- 
rior surface of tli« xxma stem* arises a short brow «ntier, directed 
forward and upward | the stem, thus far, is roughened by nodosi- 
ties and furrows ; above this, a branch is thrown off from the inte- 
rior or anterior, curving inwards and forwards, and occasionally 
another branch before reaching the tip. These first and second 
branches are occasionally themselves bifurcated ; and in one before 
nxe now, the horns exhibit six tips on one side, including those of 
the brow antlers, and on the other nine, the first branch being 
bifid, the second trifid, a third simple, and the extreme tip itself 
bifid. When the horn is palmated, the flattening occurs at the 
origin of the first branch. In many specimens, there is only the 
brow antler, and a single branch above. Fur, composed of flattened 
angular hairs, lying smooth on the body. 

Color. — Bluish-gray in the autumn and winter, dusky reddish 
or fulvous in the spring, becoming bluish in the summer ; the 
fawns are irregularly spotted with white; the gray or reddish 
color in the adult extends over the whole head, back, sides, and 
upper part of the tail ; a few white hairs often observed on the 
riuop, at tb9 origin of the tail j benaath the chiiif throat, bellft 
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and inside of legs and under side of tail, always white ; ears mar- 
gined with dark brown, and often with white hairs within, and a 
white circle round the eyes ; hoofs jet black. 

The American Deer is considered by the hunters the king of game 
beasts, and consequently, he is pursued with unrelenting cruelty. 
Before the Europeans visited America, the deer roamed the forests 
from the brink of the Atlantic to the Rocky Mou ntains. He was pur- 
sued by the Indians for the sake of his skin and flesh, but still the 
number of his race suffered but little diminution. But when the 
Europeans had obtained a foothold upon the continent, his de- 
struction was greatly accelerated, and as cities and towns sprang 
up, he was driven to the forests of the interior. Still he was pur- 
sued with as much ardor as the Red Deer of Europe was in the 
""iddle ages, European and Indian joining in the chase. The 
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number of the Deer decreased in proportion to the advance of 
dvilization, and now but few are found in the Atlantic states* 

The Indian method of deer hunting difiers in many respects 
from that originally pursued by the Europeans, and is now gen- 
erally adopted among the western hunters. A number of hunters 
divide themselves into several parties and proceed by different 
paths through the same forest. When a deer trail has been dis« 
covered, a signal is given, either by hallooing or firing a guD, 
and the hunters upon the other tracks station themselves in such 
a position as to cut off the retreat of the animal, and shoot him if 
he attempt to pass them. The hunters, who have discovered 
the deer, if they cannot get a shot at him, or them, halloo and drive 
the deer before thetn. In this manner, they are brought within 
the range of the concealed hunters upon one of the other tracks^ 
and shot. Besides this method, by which great numbers are de- 
stroyed, the Indians use disguises to enable them to approach the 
deer unsuspected, and frequently a single hunter commits con- 
siderable havoc among them. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

HAWKING. 
^^ A WRING, or falconry is an antiquated 

I sport, which was once the favorite of the 
l\. E^^^^y of Europe. But very few now en- 
gage in it, and these as much for a Jove of 
\\ ancient customs, and the romance associated 
|k with them, as for any amusement derived 
' from it. Hawking was practised m Britain as 

early as the Saxon times. It continued gradually to decline in fashion- 
ahle repute, until the Restoration, subsequent to which period, it 
seems to have been entirely superseded by the improved fowling- 
piece to which the lock and the cock had been added. With such an 
instrument for bringing down game upon the wing, by the exertion 
of his own personal skill, the sportsmen had little need for a re- 
course no that of the hawk. Nevertheless, it was once a noble 
and princely sport, and an intimate knowledge of it held an in- 
dispensable part of the education of a great man 
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Ap early writer gives the following accoant of their proficiency 
in the art of training the hawk, in the eastern countries. In the 
vicinity of Nazareth, in the Holy Land, nn Arab mounted on a 
swift courser, let loose a falcon which he had on his fist, at an 
antelope on the summit of a mountain, which flying in a direct line 
hke an arrow, 6xed the talons of one of his feet into the antelope's 
cheeks, and those of the other into its throat ; extending his wingi 
obliquely over the animal, spreading one towards one of its earti 
and the other to the opposite hip. The antelope thus attacked, 
made a leap twice the height of a man, and freed himself from 
the hawk ; but being wounded, and losing both its strength an4 
speed, it was again attacked by the hawk which then fixed the 
talons of both his feet into its throat, and held it £Ei8t, until tho 
huntsman coming up, took it alive, and. cut its throat. The falcon 
was allowed to drink the blood, as a reward for his labor ; and a 
young falcon in training, was likewise put to the throat. 

Grervase Markham, an old English writer upon sporting, tells us 
that — << Hawks are divided into two kinds ; that is to say, short* 
winged hawks, as the Goshawk and her Tercell, the Sparrow 
Hawk and her Musket, and such like, whose wings are shorter 
than their trains, and do belong to the Ostringei : and long-winged 
hawks, as the Faulcon-gentle and her Tercell, the Gerfalcon, and 
Jerkin, the Lanner, Merlin, Hobby, and divers others." From 
Markham, we learn that the hawk, like the race-horse, requires 
scouring, or purgation, to prepare him for flight, and that Aloes 
CiccUnnCf as ne styles it, is the best purge for hawks ; the dose 
the size of a bean being wrapped up in her meat. Hawks are for 
field or river, and the largest size were used for the largest kinds 
of game. 

Falconry constituted one of the principal amusements of the 
gentry of Europe at one time. Indeed, in such estimation was 
the diversion held, that Frederic, one of the emperors of Germany, 
condescended to write a treatise upon the subject. One weighty 
reason may be stated for its decline, independent of the general 
introduction of the fowling-piece, viz : the trouble and expense 
attached to the rearing, training, and keeping these birds in CHrder 
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In England, the office of king^s falconer still exists, being heredi 
tary in the family of the Duke of St. Albans, with a salary of one 
thousand pounds per annum. Yet there is little probability of 
that nobleman's being called upon to show the insignia of his 
office. 

The mode of training a hawk is, in the first place, to put a cap 
of leather, called a hood, on the hawk's head the moment he is 
taken. It is so constructed as to prevent him fro^ seeing, but to 
allow him to feed. 

Slips of lipfht leather, seven or eight inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch wide, are to be made fast to each of his legs. These 
are called jesses, and are to be fastened to a small swivel, fixed to 
the end of a thong of leather, three or four feet long, called a leash, 
80 as easily to be detached from the swivel when the hawk is re- 
quired to fly. 

He is also to be equipped with two light bells, fastened to his 
legs by pieces of soft leather ; by the sound of which when he is 
lost, we may be assisted in recovering him. 

The hawk is now to be taught to come to the lure ; it is a forked 
piece of wood, covered with the wings of birds, and heavy enough 
to prevent the hawk from flying away with it. Pieces of meat 
are tied to each side of the lure, and it is attached to a string three 
or four feet long, by which it may be swung round in the air, 
or thrown to a distance. 

The hawk is to be fed upon the lure : being first made to come 
to it when held very near him ; then, when held a little farther 
oflf's it is to be next thrown upon the ground to a small distance, 
and thus he is to be brought by degrees to fly to it, and to seize it 
eagerly, however far it may be thrown. 

An assistant is now to swing the lure at some distance from the 
ftilconer, who casts oflTthe hawk. 

It is to be thrown into the air when the hawk is flying towards 
it, but so that he cannot attain it until it falls to the ground, lest 
he should be hurt by striking it in its flight. 

When this lesson has been repeated until the hawk has become 
eager to take the lure, the assistant is to swing it as before, but is 
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to take it into his hand when the hawk is coining ; he is then lo 
swing it again as soon as the hawk is passed ; and finaJly* to throw 
it upon the ground, when the hawk is returning towards him. 

In this way the hawk will soon be taught to fly round the fal« 
coner, bending his flight inwards when the lure is shown to him, 
or when he hears the call of the falconer, who should always 
halloo when he is luring. He may thus be made to follow the 
falconer wherever he pleases ; this is called waiting on. 

When the hawk has alighted upon the lure, the falconer is to 
walk round him, whistle to him while he is feeding, and reward 
him with a good meal when he is taken up.' 

It is thus that hawks are made obedient to the lure, and 
that they are exercised when they cannot be flown at game, but 
they must not be kept too long upon wing, or they would acquire 
the habit of flying low ; and it is the perfection of a slight falcon 
to soar as high as possible. 

It is now time to enter him to his game. While the hawk is 
waiting on at a proper height, his head being turned inwards — a 
partridge tied to a creance is to be thrown up ; and when the 
hawk has taken it, he must be allowed to eat it on the ground 
near the falconer, who is to walk round him and whistle to him as 
usual. 

When this lesson has been repeated three or four times, by 
throwing up partridges not confined by the creance, the education 
of the hawk may be considered as completed ; and he may be 
tttken into the field. 

In England, if the science of Falconry is not forgotten, the 
breed of hawks best calculated for the purpose is nearly extinct. 
A few eyries may be found in Scotland. But as these birds are 
unwelcome visitors to the farmer, and are not protected by law, 
they are not likely to increase. Immense sums were formerly 
given for a cast of hawks ; and in the reign of Edward III. it was 
made felony to steal one of these birds. To take its eggs, even in 
a person's own ground, was punishable with imprisonment for a 
year and a day, together with a fine, at the king's pleasure.. 
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Wllik ptniiHing an attachment for this noble and romantie apoftp 
we cannot regret that such a law is obsolete. 

From a hue number of the Illustrated London News, we aea 
that several attempts haye been made to revive the ancient sport 
of £dconry. On the 37th of November, 1850, a fine exhibitioa 
came off on the Downs, at about a mile and a half from the WaU 
lingfoid station of the Qreat Western Railway. A quarry of 
seven blue rock pigeons, the swiftest that could be got, was flown. 
Five were killed, one escaping entirely, the other taking refuge 
in a stack of &gots, where it probably died. 

One flight was most beautiful. The hawk was flown, wad 
inunediately soared an immense height, following the falconer for 
raoie than half a mile, and pounced upon the quarry with incon^ 
ceivable rapidity ; in fact, like a stone. The pigeon was struck to 
the ground, and rebounded with the blow. Mr. Barr, the M* 
coner, had six peregrins with him, though four only were flown* 
all of which perfectly understood their work. 

There was also a noble exhibition of the sport on Epsom Downs, 
on Nor. IQth. The fisdconer is a fine Q^uentin Durward-loddng 
Scotch laddie, named Barr, from Arrochar, near Glasgow. His 
&ther is gamekeeper to W. Hamiltcm, Esq., of that ilk, and filmier 
and son have devoted much of their time to the practice of Fal- 
conry. 

The quarry hunted on the 19th were fleet and powerful pigecma 
—-the strongest and fastest that could be procured. The fidc<ma 
that were fled were peregrins, three females and one male, tech;^ 
nically named tiercel, tercel, or tassel. They were taken from 
the nest in June previous. Thirteen pigeons were slipped, and nina 
were killed. This is deemed very good work, considering that 
the day was very windy, and that in consequence it frequently 
happened that the strength of the wind interfered with the accu* 
racy of the falcon's swoop, carrying him, despite the power of his 
pinions, out of the line of his descent. 

Mr. Barr, unless when his falcons become tired, does not fly 
them firom the fist— ^ poing^ as the French say. He onhoeds 
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bis Ckdon^ and lets it go. The bird immediately soars high in the 
air, watching the movement of the falconer, who at the fitting 
moment slips his pigeon. The falcon gives littU law to his quarry, 
almost instantaneously gives chase, and frequently as promptly 
^{nakes his swoop. He does so the moment an oppoitunity occurs, 
^^ coming down," to use the language of Mr. Macgillivray, «upon 
his prey either in a curved sweep, or like a stone falling from the 
air." If he misses his quarry, a rapid ascending action takes 
place, driving the falcon high up into the air igain« and enabling 
him in many instances to repeat his swoop with scarcely any 
delay. He has, however, when his quarry is of pinions equally 
agile with his own, to make a race for it, and sometimes, from 
unavoidable casualties, the race is neither to the strong nor the 
swift. When the falcon strikes his bird down, he immediately 
places one talon on the shoulder of his prey, and the other on the 
neck, and he proceeds with his beak to open the jugular vein, 
lapping with a smacking sound from the tongue and palate the 
blood as it flows. Whilst engaged in this operation, the falconer 
hurries towards him, and lifts him, disengaging him from his 
qaarry by a method requiring for its performance care and 
coaxing. 
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DUCK SHOOTINO. 

HE pleasures atid profits of 
<< ducking" are known in mo8t 
of the northern and tempeiate 
regions of Europe and America, 
and especially in the neighbor- 
hood of tt\e great lakes and bays 
of the United States. The duck 
is eminently aquatic and roigra-* 
tory, approaching the sea-coast 
in flocks during autumn and 
winter, but frequenting fresh water ponds and rivers, particulatly 
those with grassy and sedgy borders, preferring shallow places, 
in which it can fathom the bottom without the aid of deep diving, 
to which it only has recourse in the breeding season, or when 
compelled by necessity to avoid its enemies. While swimming, 
which they perform with singular address and ease, they stretch 
forward the body and elevate the tail. They walk comparatively 
well, but waddle, and do not poise the body with the same ease a« 
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THX MALLARD. 

the geese. Their flight is comparatively light, swift, high and 
whistling. They are somewhat nocturnal, feeding and travelling 
often by night or slender twilight. 

The Mallard is the original of the domestic duck. As a bird 
of passage, in spring and autumn, it is seen in every part of the 
United States ; and, indeed, inhabits, more or less, the whole conti« 
nent, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 68th parallel in the fur coun- 
tries of the Canadian wilderness. The head and neck of the male 
are generally green ; there is a white ring around the neck. The 
remainder of the bird is of a purple color, with green reflections, 
bounded by black and white. The female and young are wholly 
brownish, varied with yellowish and blackish. The Mallard is 
generally about two feet in length. They nest commonly on the 
borders of rivers and lakes, among reeds, sometimes at a consider- 
able distance from the water, and lay from ten to eighteen eggs 
of a blueish-white color. Their flight is generally during the 
night, the flock being in the form of a wedge, or two converging 
lines ; and being very cautious, they wheel several times around 
a Bpot before they alight upon it. 
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The mod» of capturing the common wild duck varies in difierent 
coontriee. At the Lakes of Peronne, in PiGardy, the fowiers, 
concealed io hnta of reeds, scatter destruction amid the flocks by 
the gun, as detailed by Colonel Hawker. In China, the sports- 
man covers his head with a calabash, and wading up to his neck, 
mixes with the flock, and seizing his victims by the feet, pulls 
them under the water, kills them and fastens them to his girdle, 
without exciting any alarm among the eiirvivars. 

In the fens of Lincolnshire, a decoy plan is used, which Is very 
iuccessfuL The favorite jliaunts of the ducks ft re obBerved, and 
in a sequestered part of this haunt a ditch is cutf which is about 
four yards across at the entrance, and decreases gradually in width 
from the entrance to the farther end« which is not more than two 
feet wide. The ditch is of a circular fornix but does not bend 
much for the first ten yards. Poles are driven into the ground 
along the ditch, and bent over to the other side so as to form an 
arch, the size of which decreases with the width of the ditch. 
Over the whole is thrown a net, which is strongly fastened at the 
small end of the arch. Shootii^-fences are constructed, in order 
to screen the sportsman from the sight of the ducks, and a tunnel- 
net, or a small net distended by hoops, is placed at the small end 
of the arch. By the aid of a trained dog, the ducks are driven 
into the entrance of the ditch, and from thence into the tunnel-net, 
where they are secured by giving a twist. Great caution is neces- 
sary on the part of the sportsman, in order to prevent the ducks 
from observing him before they are fairly in the net. Hemp seed 
is sometimes strewn upon the water to entice the fowl. The 
decoy season is from the latter end of October till February. 

The common method of shooting wild ducks of every species in 
the United States, is to erect a ^* duck-blind," or a sort of palisade 
enclosure at a point which the ducks frequent, and, having pre- 
pared a number of wooden decoy ducks, anchor them in the neigh- 
borhood of the blind to attract the real ducks ; the sportsman, gun 
in hand, conceals himself in the enclosure, and, when a goodly 
ttumber of the ducks are near the blind, shoots them with facility 
and certainty. A great many ducks are sometimes killed or 
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GRIEN-WINGED TEAL. 

wounded with a single shot. In the neighborhood of the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Bays, this is the comn»on mode of securing 
this game. 

The Blue-winged Teal, according to the season, inhabits every 
part of the American continent, from the plains of the Sackatche- 
wan and the 58th parallel, to Guiana and the West Indies. Its 
breed ing^place, however, is to the north and west. They ar* 
particularly abundant as early as August in the State of Michigan, 
and they probably breed in the vicinity of the great lakes. They 
arrive on the sea-coast of the Middle States about the middle of 
September. Along the shores of the Delaware, they are often 
observed, basking or hiding in crowded companies close to tho 
edge of the water, where they can only be approached under 
cover. They fly with rapidity, and when they alight, drop down 
suddenly among the reeds, in the manner of the Snipe or Wood- 
cock. As the first frost comes on they proceed to the rice fields 
rS the south, where great numbers are trapped and killed. The 
length of the blue-winged Teal is about eighteen inches. In the 
male, the upper surface of the head and under tail coverts are 
brownidh-black ; sides of the head and neck bright lavender 
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TEE TXLTIT DUCK. 

tmrple ; the lesser wiog corerts are pure pale blue ; the undep- 
plumage pale reddish-orange, glossed with chestnut on the breast, 
and thickly marked throughout with round blackish spots. The 
female is less beautiful in plumage. 

The green-winged Teal is sometimes called the American 
Teal. It is found in the greater part of both continents, and in 
habits is similar to the blue winged species. Its wings are of a 
rivid green hue, and it presents a beautiful appearance. In the 
autumn and winter, it is very common throughout the waters of 
the United States. They associate with the Mallard, and are de- 
coyed by its call. The length of the green-winged Teal is about 
fifteen inches. 

The Black, or Surf Duck, may be properly considered as an 
American species ; its visits to the European seas being merely 
accidental. They breed on the Arctic coasts, and extend their 
residence to the opposite side of the continent. Although they 
extend their migrations to the c6ast of Florida, they often continue 
along all the shores and open bays of the Union throughout the 
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winter. Early in May, or the clone of April, they are again seen 
hending their course towards the north. They are shy hirds to 
approach, but can be decoyed by imitative wooden ducks, of the 
same general appearance. Their flesh has a fishy taste, and 
therefore cannot be recommended. They are about two feet in 
length ; nmhf velvet black, with a reddish reflection ; the female 
is brown, with the under plumage paler. The bill and forehead 
are in&tted, causing the head to appear lengthened and the crown 
depres^sed. 

The Velvet Duck la common to the northern regions of both 
coiuirieDl?, where it retires late in the spring, to pass the period 
of reprodviCiiott. Like tlie surf duck, they live principally upon 
the KL-a and its productions- The velvet duck is about two feet 
onu aiui a half iucLes in length. The male is of a deep and velvet 
black. Beneath the eyes, and at the posterior angle there is a 
white crescent. A white speculum on the wings. The female 
resembles the male, but is smaller and the plumage browner. Th« 
velvet duck is sometimes called the Coot. The fleah of the old 
bird is strong, dark and sedgy, yet they are rrtuch sought after in 
this quarter, and often exposed for sale in the market ; particularly 
the young birds, whose flavor is more tolerable. 

The Canvass-Backed Duck, so well known as a delicacy of the 
table, is a species peculiar to the continent of America. It breeds in 
all parts of the remote fur countries from the 50th parallel to their 
most northern limits, and at this period associates much on the 
water with the ordinary tribe of ducks. After the close of this 
period, they proceed southward, and arrive at the coast of the 
United States about the middle of October. The great body of 
the emigrants take up their quarters on the Chesapeake, and its 
tributaries.' On the different sections of the coast they are known 
by the names, of Canvass-backs, White-backs, and Sheldrakes. 
Their principal food is the different kinds of sea-wrack, known 
here by the name of Eelgrass, from its prodigious length. 

The canvass-backs on their first arrival are generally lean, but 
by the beginning of November, they become in good order for the 
table. They are excellent divers, and swim with speed an<? 
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CAKTAS9-BACK DUCK. 



agility* They sometimes assemble by thousands in a flock, and 
rising suddinly on the wing, produce a noise like thunder. During 
the day they are commonly dispersed about in quest of food, but 
towards evening collect together, and coming into the creeks and 
river inlets, ride as it were at anchor, with their heads under their 
wings, asleep ; sentinels, however, appear awake and ready to 
raise an alarm on the least appearance of danger. At other 
times they are seen swimming about the shcals, and diving 
after the sea-wrack, which they commonly pluck up, and select 
only the tenderest portion towards the root. Though thus labori- 
ously engaged, they are still extremely shy, and can rarely be ap- 
proached but by stratagem, for even while feeding, several remain 
unemployed and vigilant against any surprise. When wounded 
in the wing they dive to prodigious distances, and with such ra- 
pidity and perseverance as almost to render the pursuit hopeless. 
The great demand and high estimation in which these ducks are 
held, spurs the ingenuity of the gunner to practise every expedi- 
ent which may promise success in their capture. They are some- 
times decoyed to shore or within gun-shot by jmeans of a dog 
rained for the purpose, which, playing backwards and forwards 
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THE BIDER DUCK. 



along the shore, attracts the. vacant curiosity of the birds, and as 

they approach within a suitable distance, the concealed fowler rakes 

thejn first on the water, and afterwards as they rise. Sometimes 

by moonlight the sportsman directs his skifi* towards a flock, whose 

position he had previously ascertained, and keeping within the pro- 

jecting shadow of some wood, bank, or headland, he paddles 

silently along to within fifteen or twenty yards of a flock of many 

thousands, among whom he consequently makes great destruction. 

' The Canvass-Back is about two feet in length, and three feet 

m alar extent ; and when in good order weighs three pounds.- In 

the male, the region of the bill, top of the head, chin, base of the 

neck, and adjoining parts of the breast and back, rump, upper and 

under tail coveits are pitch black. The middle of the back wing. 

coverts, posterior parts of the belly and thighs, thin grayish white, 

finely waved with hair brown. The sides of the head and neck, 

bright glossy reddish chestnut, with violet reflections on the head. 

In the female, the ground color of the upper plumage and flanks 

is liver brown. In other places, much similar to that of the male. 

The neck is more slender. 

The Eider Duck is sought for its feathers. It is from this bird» 
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and an allied ipecies, called the King-Eider, that the down so 
celebrated for warmth and lightness, is procured. The Eider 
Duck is oceanic in its habits, tenanting the northern seas. It is 
called Mittek by the Greenlanders. It is only an accidental visitor 
to our southern coasts, but is common in the Hebrides and other 
islands of northern Europe. In the depth of winter, or from 
November to the middle of February, the old birds am usually 
seen in small numbers towards the extremities of Massachusetts 
Bay, and along the coast of Maine. 

The Greenland^ chase the Eider for the sake both of the flesh 
and the skin ; and also rob the nests of the down and the eggs, 
the latter being esteemed excellent food. It is the down with 
which the female lines her nest that is so valuable ; that taken 
from the dead bird being of very inferior quality. The mode in 
which the down is collected in Iceland and Norway, where every 
one is anxious to have an Eider-estate, is as follows : The female 
is sufiered to lay her five or six eggs, which are placed in a nest 
constructed of marine plants, with the warm, elastic materfal in 
question as a lining ; these eggs and the doi^ni are taken ; she then 
re-lines her nest and lays a second time ; the eggs and down are 
again abstracted. Unable to supply more down, the male now 
strips his breast and furnishes a supply known by its pale color# 
In this the female lays two or three eggs, which she is sufiered to 
hatch unmolested, for if these were taken the bereaved bird would 
return no more. The quantity afibrded by a single female is, 
when cleaned, about half a pound* 

The male and female difi!er greatly in coloring. In the male, 
on each side of the head and above the eyes is a large band of 
black fi^thers ; the sides of the throat and back of the neck are 
of a delicate sea-green ; the neck is white, with a tinge of yellow 
passing into bufif on the breast ; back and shoulders white ; quill- 
feathers, tail and under parts black. The female has the plumage 
universally of a brownish red, barred transversely with black ; bill, 
oil green ; legs greenish yellow. 

Pochard, or Red-headed Duck, is nearly related to the canvara- 
back, wi^ whom it associates It is common to the north of both 
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continents. The flocks appear within the limits of the United States 
towards the close of October, proceeding southward, they spread 
themselves over the bays, rivers and fresh- water lakes, at no great 
distance from the sea. They are often sold for canvass-backs, 
being equal to them in flavor and size. The pochard dives and 
swims with great agility. Its voice resembles the hiss of the 
serpent, more than the cry of a bird. In the male the head and 
neck: appear very full of feathers, and of a deep glossy reddish 
chestnut ; the general color of the rest of the bird is a pitch black, 
wnved with gray lines. The female is hver brown above with 
pale edgings. The prevailing color of the remainder of the bird 
is a chestnut and yellowish brown, varied with grayish- white. 
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HUNTINa THB WHOOPING CRANE, HERON AND FLAMINGO. 
. HE stately Crane is the largest of 
all the the feathered tribes in the 
United States ; and this species is 
found in almost every part of North 
America. Occasionally, they are 
seen sailing about from marsh to 
marsh, elevated but little above the 
surface of the earth. They avoid 
observation; and it is surprising that 
their habits have not excited the 
prejudice of the superstitious. At 
times they utter a loud and piercing cry, that may be heard to a 
considerable distance ; and which, being compared to the war- 
whoop of the Indian, has conferred upon the bird his peculiar ap- 
pellation. When wounded, they attack their pursuer with courage 
and vigor, and their sharp bill has been known to do considerable 
injury. They are at times killed as game, their flesh being well- 
flavored, as they do not subsist so much upon fish as the rest of 
this species. They are an easy mark for the sportsman, as they 
usually fly very low. The Whooping Crane is about four feet 
in length,^uid when standing erect measures nearly five feet. The 
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WROOPIVG CRANK. 



general color is a pure white, the primaries being black. The 
other species of crane are of the same habits as the Whooping 
Crane, less in size and inferior in quality of flesh. 

Several species of Heron are found in North America, some of 
which are considered good eating, and are therefore sought after 
by the sportsman. The Great Heron of America, no-where nu- 
merous, may be considered as a constant inhabitant of the Atlantic 
States, from New York to East Florida ; in the storms of winter 
seeking out open springs, muddy marshes, subjected to the overflow 
of tides, or the sheltered recesses of the cedar and cypress swamps, 
contiguous to the sea-coast. Ancient natural heronries of this species 
occur in the deep maritine swamps of North and South Carolina, 
and in the lower part of New Jersey. The Heron constructs its 
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THB GHEAT HSfiON. 



nest in the tops of the tallest trees, and is extremely wary. The 
young are seen abroad about the middle of May, becoming fat and 
lull grown before they attempt to fly. Fish is the principal food 
of the great heron, and he proves himself an expert fisherman, 
selecting the best situations and making vhe best of his resources. 
The Common Heron of Europe, is nearly related to the Great 
Heron of America, but is much more gregarious. The decline 
in the amusement of hawking has now occasioned but little atten- 
tion to the preservation of herons, so that only nine or ten of them 
are known in Great Britain. The European heron gives the 
preference to fresh-water fish, which it can easily obtain. The 
great heron is about four feet four inches in length. Its genera' 
color is white varied with light ash and blackish slate. 
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THE nAiiiNao. 



The Americam Flamingo is found chiefly in the tropioil regions^ 
from whence it appears to emigrate in summer, on either side 
of the equator, in the southern hemisphere, visiting Brazil, Peru, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayr^g, on the shores of La Plata. They fre- 
quently visit the southern states, but rarely the middle ones. 
When seen at a distance, such is the brilliancy of their plumage, 
and the elevation at which they stand, that they appear like a 
troop of soldiers in scarlet uniform. The flesh of the flamingo is 
considered very good food, and that of the young is thought by some 
to be equal to the partridge. In ancient Rome, the tongue of this 
bird was considered as a great delicacy. The length of the fla- 
mingo, from the end of the bill to that of the tail is four feet, two or 
three inches ; but to the end of the claws it measures sometimes 
more than six feet. The plumage is of a deep scarlet hue, except 
tbt quills, which are black. 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 

HUNTING WILD GEESE. — PELICANS. 

HE Common Wild Goose of America is 
well known in-^very part of the 
Union as a bird of passage, to 
and from its breeding places in 
the interior and north of ^ con- 
tinent. The arrival of tnis bird 
in the desolate^ur countries of 
Hudson's flSy is hailed with joy 
by the Indians, who depend principally upoh it for subsistence 
during the summer. They appear first^in flocks of twenty or 
thirty, which are readily decoyei witliUli gunshot by the hunter, 
who set up stales, or stuffed birds, and imitate their call. Two or 
three are frequently killed ajt a shot in this way. After feeding 
for about three weeks, they retire from the shores of Hudson's 
Bay, their great rendezvous, and disperse in pairs through the 
country, to breed. Its call is imitated by a prolonged nasal pro- 
nunciation of the syllable wook, frequently repeated. In July it 
appears, after the young birds are hatched, in the fur countries ; 
the parents moult, and advantage being taken of their helplessness, 
vast numbers are killed. 

As winter approaches, the geese assemble on the sea-coast, 
"rting the mildness of its temperature and its open waters. As 
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the severity of the weather increases, the vast flocks assemble, 
and under the guidance of a leader, pursue <heir course southward, 
the flocks being arranged in the form of a wedge(:=.). Eearly in 
October, they arriVe on the coast of the Eastern and Middle States. 

The residents of Hudson's Bay depend greatly upon Geese for 
their supply of winter provisions. They obtain them chiefly by 
means of ambuscade andidecoy ; bough huts being made by the 
Indians in lint-s over the marshes they frequent to feed ; mimick- 
ing their call, they are brought within gunshot, and the deception 
is enhanced l»y means of stales and dead birds set up on sticks. 
Thus in a good day* a single native will kill as many as two hun- 
dred. During the winter, the Canada geese spread themselves 
as far south as Florida, frequenting the shallow bays and marshes. 

They are usually from three to three and a half feet long. The 
prevailing color is a dark ash, varied with white and black. The 
ether varieties of wild geese are not as common in the United 
States as the Canada goose, and it is not necessary therefore to 
describe them. 
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THE PELICAN. 



The Pelican is the largest of the web-footed water-fowl, and 
has long held a fabulous celebrity for its maternal tenderness. 
In America, pelicans are found in the North Pacific, on the coast 
of California and New Albion ; and from tne Antilles and Terra 
Firma, the Isthmus of Panama and the Bay of Cam peachy, as 
far as Louisiana and Missouri. They are rarely seen along the 
Atlantic coast, but stras^glers have been killed in the Delaware, 
and they have been known to breed in Florida. For the purpose 
of surprising their prey, they haunt eddies, near waterfalls, and 
devour great quantities of carp and other fish. When gorged 
with food, they remain in a state of gluttonous inactivity, and are 
then easily killed or captured. '1 he pelican is about six feet in 
length. The general color is white, tinged with peach-blossom red. 
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CHAPTER LXVm. 




Hfr9iS9^ tHE flANNETj THE GULL, AND THE SNIPE. 

HE Gannet is common to both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean. In 
the summer season, they are ex- 
tremely abundant on some rocky 
isJes in the Bay of St. Lawrence, 
and not uncommon on the coasts 
of the United States, especially 
to the south of Cape Hatteras. 
They are common on the north-west coast of America. In the 
Hebrides and on the coast of Norway, the number of these birds 
is astonishing. According to Dr. Harvey, Bass Island, not more 
than a mile in circumference, among the Hebrides, has, in the 
months of May and June, its surface almost wholly covered with 
nests, eggs, and young birds, so that it is scarcely possible to walk 
without treading on them. Every fissure in the rocks seems to 
^>e occupied, and vast flocks are passing from one island to another. 
The young are a favorite dish with the North Britons in general, 
and they encounter great dangers in procuring them from the 
almost inaccessible places in which they are hatched by the old 
birds. The Gannet is about three feet in length. Its gerierai 
color is white, the primaries being black, and the crown of the 
head buflT yellow ; the bill is about six inches long. • 
The gulls are timid, gluttonous, and cowardly birds, except 
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when (ie fending their youn-qf* They are spread all over the world 
and the species are mimerous, but resemble each other in ap- 
pearance iim\ habits. They nssocinte in Iaro;e flocks, the younger 
ones frequenting rivers and lakes, and the older ones being exclu- 
sively maritime. 

They alight on rocks, shoals, or on the water ; walk tolerably 
well, and swim with ease, but are incapable of diving. They 
keep much upon the wing, flying out with rapidity, a long sus- 
tamed and even course, sometimes against the strongest gales of 
wind. Like vultures they are voracious, feeding on every kind 
of animal food, whether dead or living, fresh or tainted ; the larger 
kinds also prey upon eggs and young birds ; but their principal 
supply is fish, whose crowding shoals they follow with much 
eagerness, seizing their prey with great address, as it approaches 
the surface of the water, darting swiftly in the quest, and .at the 
same time submerging the head. So powerful is the gastric juice 
in this family of birds, that it suffices even to digest the scales of 
fish, feathers, and putrid matter ; though when irritated they often 
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^lisgorge their undigested food. They are also, like other ravenous 
fairdfi, patient of hunger, but eager and quarrelsome for food, and 
Are naturally so morose and resentful as sometimes to attack each 
^er without any apparent cause ; and fail on and devour even 
those of their own species whom they have accidentally wounded : 
being unable to resist their cannibal fondness for the taste of blood. 
They breed only once in the year, choosing, on such occasions, 
the most desert places, or savage and inaccessible rocks, retiring 
to the remotest of the Arctic islands, and desolate coasts, nesting, 
or rather merely laying their eggs on the naked rocks, or on the 
surface of marshy weeds, though some of the species even con- 
struct nests in low trees near the coast, as well as on ths ground. 
The eggs are from two to four ; and the young leaving the nest soon 
after hatching, are carefully hidden, fed, and protected by their 
parents for several weeks before they are able to provide for them- 
selves. The gulls are clamorous, having a loud, shrill and harsh 
voice, their cries being often repeated while flying. The flesh is 
generally tough and unsavory ; except in the young of the smaller 
insectivorous species, which may be considered rather as palatable 
game. 

The Snipe of North America, so nearly related to that of fin- 
rope, is found, according to the season, in every part of the con* 
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tioeDtf from Hudson's Bay to CayenDG^ Many winter in die 
marshes and inn undated river grounds of the Southern States of 
the Umen, where they are seen in the month of February , ft#- 
^uenting springs and boggy thickets. By the second we^ m 
Maich, they begin to revisit the marshes, meadows^ and low 
groimdB of the Middle States, and soon after, arrive in New £ng^ 
land. In mild and cloudy weather, towards evening, and until 
the last rays of the setting sun have disappeared from the horizon, 
we hear the singular murmuring of the snipes, making their 
gyratory rounds so high in the air as to he scarcely visible to the 
sight This sound resembles somewhat the noise produced by 
interrupted blowing in the neck of a large bottle. The Snipe, 
almost nocturnal in its habits, conceals itself in the long grass atid 
rashes of its enswamped retreat. Aware of the approach of th^ 
apertsman, it springs at a distance with great rapidity, usually 
Jtttering a feeble squeak ; and making several inflections before it 
takes a direct course, it becomes very* difficult to shoot, and is 
more easily caught with a snare like that which is set for wood- 
cock. On account of its high repute as game, the sportsman will 
use great pains to obtain snipe. In the spring they are lean, but 
in the atstumn they are fat and abundant in nearly every part of 
the United States. The length of the common snipe is abe«t 
eteven inches. It is barred and mottled with black, white and 
'^•fiiBHfrish farown, while the mmp is of a dusJcy hue. , 
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CHAPTER LXDL 

WOODCOCK AND RAIL SHOOTIKa, 
HE American Woodcock possesses the same habits 
as the European bird cf the same name, difiering, 
however, in the climates selected for its residence, 
confining itself in the summer to the south side of 
the St. Lawrence, breeding in all the intermediate 
space as far as the limits of the Middle States, and in winter, re* 
tiring beyond the bounds of the Union* The European species 
on the contrary, visits the cooler climates. Early in M^fch, the 
woodcock revisits Pennsylvania, and soon after the New Eng- 
land States. Usually, they keep. secluded in the woods and thick* 
ets till the approach of evening, when they sally forth to seek ont 
springs, paths, and broken soil, in quest of worms and other insects 
on which they feed. 

When they dispfr:«e themselves over the country to breed, their 
presence is indicated by iho marks cf iheir boring bills in alldirec* 
tions. The sensibility possessed by the bill, as in the snipe, is of 
an exquisite nature. 1 hey are enabled to Ctllect their food with- 
out using their eyes, which are set at such a distance and elevation 
in the back part of the head as to give the bird a stupid aspect. 

When flushed or surprised in their hiding places, they only fif 
to a short distance, and endeavor to find a safe lurking place. Th# 
usual breeding tirde is in the commencement of April. 
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THS WOODCOCK. 

At this time, in the morning, as well as evening, out mors 
pi^icalarly the latter, the male, in Hhe vicinity of his mate and 
nest, rises successively in a spiral course, like a Lark. While 
ascending he utters a hurried and feeble warble ; but in descending 
the tones increase as he appproaches toward the ground, and 
then, becoming loud and sweet, passes into an agreeable, quick, 
and tumultuous song. As soon as the performer descends, the 
sound ceases for a moment, when, with a sort of stifled utterance, 
accompanied by a stiff and balancing motion of the body, the word 
blaikf and sometimes paipypaip is uttered. This uncouth and 
guttural bleating seems a singular contrast to the delightful sere- 
nade, of which this is uniformly the close. 

The springes, or springers, set for woodcocks in Europe, in places 
they are found to frequent by the evidences of their bonngs, &c., 
are commonly formed of an elastic stick, to which is fastened a 
horse-hair noose, put through a hole in a peg fastened into the 
g^und, to which a trigger is annexed ; and in order to compel the 
woodcock to walk into the trap, an extended fence is made on 
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^ach side by small sticks, set up close enough to prevent the bird 
passing between them ; these concentrate at the trap, so that in 
feeding, the bird is made to pass fhrough this funnel-shaped fencers 
Bcurrow passage, and is almost invariably caught by the legs. 

Late in autumn^ the Woodcocks approach the sea ctast and 
neighboring marshes for shelter from the cold, and they are then 
killed in great numbers. The vocal powers of the species are 
only called into existence at the period of propagation ; at other 
times, they move and start to wing in silence. The Woodcock 
is generally about twelve inches in length, when full grown, the 
female being usually larger than the male. The back of tjie head 
is black, with three pale rufous bands ; beneath dilute rufous, and 
without bars ; quills, plain dusky. 

The Common Rail of America, which is so numerous on the 
reedy shores of the large rivers in the middle and adjoining 
warmer States, at the approach of autumn, and which give such 
mbundant employ to the sportsman at that season, is a bird of 
passage, wintering generally south of the hmits of the Union* 
They have been observed in the low watery meadows below Phila* 
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delphia is early as the 2d of May. Like the other migratory 
wading birds, the rails, accompanied by their swarming broods, 
bred in the north aad west, begin to show tbeawelres on the reedy 
banks of the Delaware aad other large watmrs of tli0 attddle States, 
whose atU and sluggish streams, spreading out over muddy flats, 
giro birth to an abundant crop of the wtoedn of the Wild Rice, a 
fiiTorite hod of the rails. On their first appeamnce, they are 
lean and unfit for food ; but they fatten rapidly, and from the 
middle of September till the same time in October, they are in ex- 
cellent Older ibr the table, aad are eagerly sought. 

The Bails, however numerous, are scarcely vmtAet mfiesa it be 
at or near high water ; for when the tide is down they conceal 
themselrfls among the reeds, and you may walk past where there 
is hundreds withotit seeing one. The flight of the rails, while 
confined among the rice seeds, is low, feeble and fluttering, while 
the legs hang down as if the eflbrt were unnatural. Yet they 
sometimes rise to a considerable height, and cross streams without 
apparent reluctance. Bails are particularly abundant along the 
James' River, where they are often taken in the night, while 
perched among the reeds ; being stupefied by the glare of a fire 
carried in among them, they are easily approached and knocked 
on the head. In this way, great numbers are destroyed. 

The usual method of shooting Rail on the Delaware, according 
to Wilson, is as follows. The sportsman proceeds to the scene of 
action in a battaeu, with an experieqced boatman, who propels the 
boat with a pole. About two hours before high water, they enter 
the reeds, the sportsman taking his place in the bow ready for 
action ; while the boatman on the stem seat pushes her steadily 
through the reeds. The rails generally spring singly, as the 
boat advances, and at a short distance ahead, are instantly shot 
down, while the boatman keeping his eye on the spot where the 
lird fell, directs the vessel forward, and picks it up as the gunner 
is loading. In this manner the boat continues through and over 
the wik) rice marsh, the birds flushing and falling, the guniMff 
loading and firing, while the helmsman is pushing and picking up 
*" game ; which sport oontiiuies till an hour or two aOer high 
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water, when its shallownees, aod the stmigth and weight of the 
floating reeds, as also the nnwiliiognats of the fame to spring aa 
the tide decreastts, oblige them to r^uro. Beveral boats are some- 
times within « short distance of each other, and a perpetual cracking 
of musketry fMsnuls along the whole reedy shores of the river. 
In these excuistoits, it is not nncommon for an active and expert 
marksman io kiii lea or twelve dozen in the serving of a single 
tide. 

The common rail is about nine inches or a little more in length, 
and fourteen in stretch of wings. Its color is varied with olive* 
brown and black, the breast tnd flanks being mostly slate color. 
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CHAPTER LXX 




PLOVER SHOOTING. 

HE Common or Golden Plover is, according Jto 
the season of the year, met with in almost erery 
part of the world. They hreed in the Arctic 
regions, selecting for that purpose the high and 
secluded mountains. They arrive on the coast 
of the middle and northern states in spring and 
early autumn. They live principally upon 
land insects, or the larvaB and worms they meet 
with in the saline marshes, and appear very fond of grasshoppers. 
Ahout the time of their departure they are seen, early in the 
morning, assembled in flocks, hut they begin to disperse as the 
sun rises, and at length, disappear high in the air for a season. 
They usually associate in small flocks, and when alarmed while 
on the wing, or giving their call to those who are feeding around 
them, they have a wild, shrill and whistling note, and are timid, 
watchful, and difHcult of approach. In the evening they disperse 
and repose apart from each other. 

At daybreak the social feeling returns, and they soon as- 
semble in their usual company. At this time they are often caught 
in great numbers by the fowler with the assistance of a clap net, 
stretched, before dawn, in front of the place they have selected 
to pass the night. The fowlers now surroundi§g the spot pros- 
trate themselves on the ground, when the call is heard, and 
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as soon as the birds are collected together, they rise up from am 
bush, and by shouts and throwing up sticks in the air succeed so 
far in intimidating the Plovers, that they lower their flight, and thus 
striking against the net it fails upon them. In this and most other 
countries, their flesh in the autumn is considered a great delicacy, 
and often exposed for sale in the markets of the principal towns. 

The Golden Plover is about ten and a half inches long, and 
twenty-one in alar stretch. Bill and legs black. Upper plumage 
greenish hlack, regularly spotted on the tips and margins with 
lemon yellow, the spots whitish on the wing-coverts ; greater 
coverts and primaries unspotted. Tail barred. Front and a space 
above the eyes white, sides of the neck also white, but spotted 
with dusky and yellow. Below black, spotted with yellow on the 
sides of the breast under the wing. At the commencement and 
close of the breeding season many individuals are seen with the 
under plumage varied with black and white. 

The Sanderling Plover is found in the course of the season, 
throughout the whole arctic circle, extending their migrations also 
into moderate clinl^tes during the winter. They arrive in accu- 
mulating flocks on the coast of Massachusetts about the close of 
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Avgasty and soon after visit the coast of New Jersey. They glean 
their subsistence exclusively along the immediate borders of the 
ocean, and are particularly attached to sandy flats* and low, sterile 
aoiilary coasts, divested of vegetation, and perpetually bleached by 
the access of tides and storms. 

In such situations they are often seen in numerous flocks, running 
along the strand, busily employed in front of the moving waves, 
gleaning with agility, the shrimps, minute shell-fish, marine in- 
aeets, and small moluscous animals, which ever recurring accident 
throws m their way. The numerous flocks keep a low circling 
course along the strand, at times, uttering a slender and rather 
plaintive whistle, nearly like that of the smaller sandpipers. On 
alighting, the little active troop, waiting the opportunity, scatter 
themselves about in the rear of the retiring surge ; the succeeding 
wave then again urges the busy gleaners before it, when they 
appear Uke a little pigmy army passing through their military 

olnttonft ; and at this time, the wily sportsman, seizing his c^ 
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poTtunity* spreads destruction amongst their timid ranks : and so 
Uule are they aware of the nature of the attack, that, afler making 
* few aerial meanders, the survivors pursue their busy avocations 
with as little apparent concern as at the first. The breeding place 
of the Sanderling, in common with many other wading and aqua- 
tie birds, is in the remote and desolate regions of the north, since 
they appear to be obh'ged to quit those countries in America a little 
after the middle of August. According to Mr. Hatchitis, they 
breed on the coast of Hudson's Bay, as low as the 56th parallel t 
and be remarks that they construct, in the marshes, a rude nest 
of grass, laying four dusky eggs, spotted with black, on which 
they begin to sit about the middle of June. 

The Sanderling is about eight inches in length ; the stretch of 
the wings being fourteen inches; the bilJ and legs bJtck, the 
former about one and a quarter inches long. Summer plumage, 
varied with blackish, white, and rufous; beneath white. Winter 
plumage pale ash cobff and with the sides of the head and all be- 
neath white. 

The Turnstone, or Sea Dottrel, is a marine bird, common to the 
greater part of the northern hemisphere, and even extends its colo* 
nies to the Cape of Qood Hope. In general appearance it re- 
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•embles the common Plover. The favorite breeding resorts of the 
bird are the inclement regions of the north, to which they are in 
DO haste to return, but linger along the coasts in the temperate 
climates for several months, before they attain to the remote and 
desolate shores of their nativity. They arrive on the coast of 
New Jersey in the month of ApriJ, Inv^er there till Jime, and then 
proceed northward. In September they return, and are observed 
npon the banks of the Delaware. 

It is naturally of a wild and solitary disposition, coursing aion^ 
the shore by pairs, or in small families which have been bred 
together. In the months of May and June, in New Jersey, they 
almost wholly feed upon the spawn of the King-Cmb, or Horse- 
Foot, (^Monottdua poly hemua, his. ^ which afibrds them and other 
animaii an abundant and ahnost inexhaustible supply. 

The Turnstone, while flying, often utters a loud twittering note 
and runs at times with its wings lowered, but is less swift in its 
movements than most of the Sandpipers, and more patient and in- 
tent in obtaining its fare. Like the Woodpecker, it is content to 
search over the same place for a considerable length of time ; the 
mechanism of its bill seems well provided for this purpose, and it 
is often seen in this way turning over stones and pebbles, from 
side to side, in search of various marine worms and insects. The 
young feed also upon shrimps and difierent kinds of small shellfish, 
particularly minute muscles which are occasionally cast up by the 
tides. According to Catesby, this habit of turning over stones in 
<|aest of insects, is retained by the species ev6n when subjected to 
domestication. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 



STARLING, ORIOLE, AND BLACK-BIRD SHOOTING. 
QrffilHE American Starling, or Meadow Lark, is not only found ia 

m every part of the United States, but appears to be a resident 
in all the intermediate region, from the frigid latitude of 50^ and 
the territory of Oregon, the mild table-land of Mexico, and the 
tropical savannahs of Guiana. In the winter, they are seen in and 
around the salt marshes, in flocks of from ten to forty, seeking the 
shelter of the sea-coast, though not in such dense flocks as the true 
Starling. These in the manner of our common Blackbirds, 
assemble in winter, like dark clouds, moving as one body, and 
when about to descend, perform progressive circular evolutions in 
the air like a phalanx in the order of buttle ; and when settled 
blacken the earth with their numbers. Like the crows also, they 
seek the shelter of reed marshes to pass the night, and in the day 
take the benefit of every sunny and sheltered covert. 

The starling is sociable and gregarious, and is found in Penn- 
sylvania soon after the first snow. The flesh of the bird is white, 
and for size and delicacy, it is considered very little inferior to the 
partridge ; but that of the European species is black and bitter. 
The flight of the starling is laborious and steady, like that of the 
quail, with the action of the wings renewed at short intervals. 
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At Tik tous times in the day, and through the night, their peculiar 
lispin^;, melancholy note is beard at short intervals. For vccali- 
zation, however, it cannot be compared with the Sky Lark of 
Europe. Yet on account of the delicacy of its flesh it is a favurit« 
object of t^e sportsman. As it is of a sh}', timid, and retiring dis* 
position it is difficult of approach, ^nd therefore the sportsman 
generally lies in concealment, waiting for a favorable moment to 
send his destruction among the flock. The length of the st^r* 
ling is ten and a half inches. Bene&th and a line over the eye it 
is of a bright yellow color, a black crescent on the breast; and with 
the four lateral tail feathers white ; the upper part is Tariegatedl 
with black, bright bay, and ochreous. 
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The Bakiaun» Oriole* or GoJden Robin, is a gftj lirety and 
WiUianl binl, waich kaves its hiberoai retreat in South America, 
attd proceeds northwards about the begining of May, frequenting 
^ States as far north as New fork. 

It is here they pass the most interesting period of their lives ; 
and their arriyal is hailed as tbe sure harbinger of approaching 
•uminer. Full of life and activity, these fiery sylphs are now 
seen vaulting wad darting incessantly through the lofty boughs of 
our tallest trees ; appearing and vanishing with restless inquie- 
tude, and flashing at quick intervals into sight, from amidst the 
tender waving foliage, they seem like living gems intended to 
decorate the verdant garment of the new clad forest. But the gay 
Bakimore is neither idle nor capricious ; the beautiful small beetles 
and other active winged insects on which he now principally 
feeds, are in constant motion, and require perpetual address in 
their capture. At first the males only arrive, but without appear- 
ing in flocks ; their mates are yet behind, and their social delight 
is incomplete. They appear to feel this temporary bereavement, 
and in shrill and loud notes, they fife out their tender p]aint<«, in 
%uick succession, as they pry and spring through the shady 
boughs for their tiny and eluding prey. They also now spend 
much time in the apple trees, oAen pipping honey from the white 
UoBsoms over which they wander with peculiar delight, continu- 
ally roving amidst the sweet and flowery profusion. 

The Oriole has a song of its own which is pleasant and plain- 
five ; but it displays great facility of imitating the notes of most 
ether Inrds, and sometimes deceives persons into the belief that 
Yarious other birds are in the neighborhood. Omnivorous like the 
etarling it feeds equally on insects, fruits and seeds. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the t^ole instinct of our 
Golden Rolnn than the ingenuity displayed in the fabrication of 
its nest, which is, in fact, A pendulous cylindric pouch of five to 
aeven inches in depth, usuaHy suspended from near the extremities 
of the high, drooping branches of trees, (such as the elm, the pear, or 
apple4ree, wild-cherry, weeping-willow, tulip-tree, or button-wood.) 
It is begun by firmly fastening natural strings of the flax of tbe mSk 
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weedf or twamp^holyhock, or stoat artifidal threads, itmnd two or 
VKxre forked twigs, correspcmding to the intended .width &nd depth 
of the nest* With the same materials, willow down, or any ac- 
cidental rayeUings, strings, thread, sewing-silk, tow, or wool, that 
may be lying near the neighb(mng houses or round the grafts of 
trees, they interweave and fabricate a sort of coarse cloth into the 
form intended ; towards the bottom of which they place the real 
nest, made chiefly of lint, wiry grass, horse and cow hair, some- 
times, in defect of hair, lining the interior with a mixture oi slen- 
der strips ofsmooth vine bark, and rarely with a few feathers, the 
whole being of a considerable thickness, and more or less attached 
to the external pouch. Over the top, the leaves, as they grow 
out, form a verdant and agreeable canopy, defending the young 
from the sun and rain. 

The oriole gives a great share of attention to its young, and 
becomes so attached to them, that the female has been taken and 
conveyed to a cage on her eggs, on which, with resolute and fatal 
instinct, she remained faithfully sitting until she expired. Though 
naturally shy and suspicious, the oriole chooses the largest trees 
near farm houses, and along frequented roads, whereon to build 
its nest. But as soon as the young are hatched, the whole family 
begin to leave the immediate neighborhood of their cares, flii 
through the woods a shy and roving train, and disappear about the 
end of August. The Baltimore bird is seven inches in length ; 
the bill bluish black. In the main the general color is orange ; 
head, neck, throat back, wings and tail, black ; the lateral tail 
feathers orange at the summit. In the female and young, the 
orange color is paler, the black tinged with gray, mottled with 
yellow, and the tail orange. 

The Common Cfbw Blackbird is an occasional or constant resi- 
dent in every part of America, from Hudson's Bay and the 
northern interior to the great Antilles, within the tropic. In most 
parts of this wide region they abo breed, at least from Nova Scotia 
to Louisiana, and probably farther south. The amazing numberi 
in which the common blackbirds overrun the warmer maritime 
regicHis are ahnost incredible. 
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Their depredations on the maize crop or Indian com commence 
^most with the planting. The infant blades no sooner appear 
than they are hailed by the greedy blackbird as the signal for n 
feast ; and, without hesitot'on, they descend on the fields and re- 
gale themselves with the sweew and sprouted seed, rejecting and 
flattering the blades abound as an evidence of their mischief and 
audacity. Again, about the beginning of August, while the grain" 
i in the milky state, their attacks are renewed with the most de- 
structive effect, as they now assemble as it were in clouds, and 
pillage the fields to such a degree that in some low and sheltered 
situations, in the vicinity of rivers, where they delight to roam, 
one-fourth of the crop is devoured by these vexatious visitors. 
The gun, also, notwithstanjing the havoc it produces, has little 
more eflfect than to chase them from one part of the field to the 
other. In the southern states, in winter, they hover round the 
corn-cribs in swarms, and boldly peck the hard grain from the 
cob through the air openings of the magazine. In consequence of 
these reiterated depredations they are detested by the farm^as a nest 
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to hii industry ; though oq their arrival their food consists for a long 
time wholly of those insects which are calculated to do the most 
essential iojary to the crops. They at this season frequent swamps 
and meadows, and familiarly following the furrows of the plow, 
sweep up all the gruh-wormst and other noxious animals as soon- 
as they appear, even scratching up the loose soil, tha^ nothing of 
this kind may escape them. Up to the tiime of harvest, I have 
uniformly, on dissection, found their food to consist of these larvae, 
caterpillars, moths, and beetles, of which they devour such num- 
bers, that but for this providential eccmoniy, the whole crop of 
grain, in many places, would probably be destroyed by the time 
it begins to germinate, in winter they collect thje ma«t of the 
beech and oak for food, and may be seen assembled kk. large bodies 
in the woods for this purpose. 

In the autumn and on the approach of winter, numerous flocks, 
after foraging through the day, return from considerable distance, 
to their general roosts among the reeds. At such times, the con- 
cealed sportsman can make sad havoc among them, and great 
numbers are killed in the neighborhood of the Delaware at that 
season. Their stomach and intestines are' frequently infested by 
long cylindric, tapering worms, which probably increase in such 
numbers as to destroy the bird. The male is twelve inches long. 
The prevailing black color of tli3 body is relieved by glossy re- 
flections of steel blue, dark violet and green. The blackbird is 
easily tamed, sings in confinement, and may be taught to articulate 
some words pret^ distinctly. 
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CHAPTER LXXn. 



BICE OB BEED-BIBD SHOOTING. 

THE whole continent of America, from Labrador to the AntillM 
is the occasional residence of this truly migratory species. In 
difierent sections it is known as the Rice, or Reed-bird, and Bob^>- 
link. The bird makes its appearance in the southern extremity 
of the Union about the beginning of April, becoming gradually 
arrayed in his nuptial dress, and accompanied by troops of his 
companions, who often precede the arrival of the femaJe birds* 

About the first of May the meadows of Massachusetts begin to 
reecho their lively ditty. At this season, in wet places, and by 
newly ploughed fields, they destroy many insects and their larva* 
According to their success in obtaining food, parties often delay 
their final northern movement as late as the middle of May, so that 
they appear to be in no haste to arrive at their destination at any 
exact period. The principal business of their lives howeveri the 
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rearing of their young, does j^ take place until thej hare left the 
parallel of t£e 40th degree. In the sayannahs of Ohio and 
Michigan, and the cool grassy meadows of New York, Canada, 
and New England, they fix their abode, and obtain a sufficiency of 
food throughout the summer without molesting the harvest of tha 
fanner, until the ripening of the latest crops of oats and barley, 
when, in their autumnal and changed dress, hardly now known 
as the same species, they sometimes show iheir taste for plunder, 
and flock together like the greedy And prAtory blackbirds. 

The song of the male continues with but little interruption as 
kmg as the female is sitting, and his chant, at ail times very mono- 
tonous, is singular and pleasant. Among the few phrases which 
can be distinguished in the rapid song which he pours forth, the 
liquid sound of bob-o-lee, bolho-link^ boh-thlirikU is very distinct. 

The male generally loses his musical talent about the end of the 
first week in July ; from which time, his nuptial or pied dress be- 
gins gradually to be laid aside for the humble garb of the female. 
The whole, both young and old, then appear nearly in the same 
songless livery, uttering only a chink of alarm when surprised in 
feeding on the grass seeds, or the crops of grain which still re- 
main abroad. When the voice of the BolM>-link begins to fail, 
with the progress of the exhausting moult, he flits over the fields 
in a restless manner, and merely utters a broken *bob^lee^ ^bob*lee^ 
or with hif songless mate, at length a ^weet^ *weet^ b'leet^ b^Uet, 
and a noisy and disagreeable cackling chirp. At the early dawn 
of day, while the tuneful talent of the species is yet unabated, the 
effect of their awakening and faultering voices from a wide expanse 
of meadows, is singular and grar.d. ^ 

About the middle of August, vast foraging parties enter New 
York and Pennsylvania, on their way south. Along the shores 
of the large rivers, lined with floating fields of wild rice, they find 
an abundant means of subsistence during their short stay ; and as 
their flesh, now fat, is little inferior to the European Ortokin, the 
Reed birds are objects of attack from gunners of all descriptions, 
who turn out on the occasion and commit prodigious havoc among 
*he quiet and greedy throng. The markets are then filled with 
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this delicious game, and the pursuit, both for amusement and 
profit, along the reedy shores of the Delaware and other riversy 
is second to none but that of rail-shooting. As soon as the cool 
weather begins, the reed-birds depart for the South, where they 
are called by another name, on account of their fatness — << Butter' 
birds:' 

The Rice-bird is seven and a half inches long. The dress of 
the male on arriving is, with the upper part of the head, wings* 
tail, sides of the necl^nd whole lower parts, black ; the feathers 
frequently skirted witr^rownish yellow, but more particularly so 
as he puts on the livery of the female ; the back of the head 
yellowish white ; scapulars, rump, and tail coverts white, and all 
except the first, tinged with ash. Feathers at the tail sharp, at 
the end (as among the Woodpeckers^ iris hazel. Bill, bluish 
black ; in the female, young bird, and autumnal male, pale desh* 
color. Another variety of the reed-bird frequents the low 
prairies of the Western country, and is called the Prairie Reed- 
bird. In general appearance and habits it is similar to the com- 
mon reed-bird, but its song is much superior in melody. 
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BLUB JAT. 

CHAPTER LXXm. 

BLUB JAT, JHFTED TITMOUSS^ AND CHIOKADEE SHOOTINa. 

THE Blue Jay « a constant inhaWtoit of the wooded wilder- 
ness, and th« vicinify of Ae settled farm, though more familiar 
at the apploach of wkatef , and early in spring, than at any other 
season. It is focmd m nearly every pan of the United States. 
Its wandiM:iag« or limited migrations are inducei by the necessity 
of obtaining supplies of food. Like %08t misers, ^tt» J4iy thinks 
more of anussitig stores than ci eating and enjoying them ; and 
therefore, his hoards of grains and nuts, often fall to ^ rats and 
squirrels. He freqtienis the gardens and orchards, and his usual 
iiarsh djay, jay, fkg, «ooa makes his wtreat known to the neigh- 
borhood. 

So habitual is this sentinel cry of alarm, and so expressive, that 
all the birds within call, as well as other wild animals, are instantly 
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on the alert, so that the fowler and hunter hecome generally dis- 
appointed of their game by this his garrulous and noisy propensity ; 
he is therefore, for his petulance, frequently killed without pity or 
profit, as his flesh, though eaten, has but little to recommend it. 
His more complaisdnt notes, when undisturbed, though guttural 
and echoing, are by no means unpleasant, and fall in harmoniously 
with tbe cadence of the foxitheif^d choristers around him, so as to 
form a finishing part of Ihe general music of the grove. His 
accents of bland Uhm^^ when influenced by the softer passions, 
*re low and musical,^^ as to be scarcely heard beyond the thick 
branche!? where he sits concealed ; but, as soon as discovered, he 
Dursts out into notes of ragt,^ and reproach, accompanying his 
voice by jerks and actjnns of temerity and defiance. Indeed the 
Jay of Sarope, with whom our beau agrees entirely in habits, is 
80 irrascible and violent in his movements, as sometimes to strangle 
himself in the narrow fork of a branch from which he has been 
found suspended. 

The Blue Jay exhibits great antipathy to the owU and when 
one is near, his loud and savage vociferation soon brings together 
a noisy troop of busy birds. Advantage is sometimes taken of 
this antipathy by sportsmen, who send an owl in their neighbor- 
hood, whose hoot soon assembles a troop of jays. These are 
then captured by liming the twigs of the trees op which they 
perch. The jay possesses extraordinary imitative powers, mock- 
ing and deceiving the larger birds of prey. He can be domes- 
ticated, and taught to perform various interesting actions. He 
is generally about eleven inches in length. The crest is a pale 
blue ; beneath whitish, with a black collar, the wing coverts are 
transversely barred with black. 

The Tufted Titmouse is very common in the winter and spring, 
in the southern states, and is found as far north as the northern 
border of Pennsylvania. , The sprightliness, and varied musical 
talent of this bird make it interesting, when nearly all the other 
vocal tenants of the forest are absent or silent. His music is im- 
itative, as well as inventive ; the notes include those of the night- 
ingale ul particular seasons, the swallow, the ckickadee, and various 
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other birds. It seems to vary with every shade of feeling, and is 
therefore very agreeable to the contemplative. His food is much 
the same as that of the jay, and he collects it with as much energy. 
The flesh is eaten, but is not considered worth a long pursuit by 
sportsmen. It is easy to approach. The titmouse is generally 
about six and a half inches long, crested, and of a bluish-ash- 
color, varied with black and yellowish brown. 

The Chickadee is a famifiar, hardy and restless little bird, 
chiefly inhabiting the northern and middle states, as well as 
Canada. During the winter, families of these birds are seen chat- 
tering and roving through the woods, busy in gleaning their food. 
Besides insects, their larvae and eggs, they visit gardens and 
orchards, and even the thronging city in quest of that support which 
their native forests sometimes denies them. It is said they some- 
times attack their owp species when the individual is sickly, with 
a view to eat the brain. In winter they do not suflfer from the 
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THE CBICRADEE. 



severity of the weather, but are sometimes eren more sprightly 
. than in the warm season. When the youn^ are fledged, the whole 
family continue topjether, running from tree to tree, keeping up a 
continual chick-a-dee-dee, preceded by a shrill whistle. These 
birds are subject to the attacks of vermin, and they accumulate in 
great numbers around that part of the head and front which is 
least accessible to their feet. This may have given rise to the 
notion that the bir/ will attack one of its own species, as it would 
naturally endeavor to get the vermin off of its mate. The chicka- 
dee is often shot by sportsmen, but its flesh is little valued. It is 
about five and a half inches in length. The prevailiAg color is a 
brownish gray, varied with black and white. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

KINa BIRD, PEWIT, CAT BIRD, AND ROBIN SHOOTINa. 

THE King Bird, or Tyrant Flycatcher, is one of the most re- 
markable of the smaller species of birds. It takes up its resi- 
dence in all the intermediate region between the temper- 
ate parts of Mexico to the extereme northern part of Canada. 
They arrive in Pennsykania about the middle of April. The 
king bird has no song, except a shrill, guttural twitter, something 
like that of the martin. As insects approach him, or as he darts 
afler them, the snapping of his bill is heard, like the shutting of 
a watch-ease, and is the certain gmve of his prey. Beetles, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, and winged insects of all descriptions form his 
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principal food. Towards autumn as the berriei zipen thay con- 
stitute a favorite part of his subsistence* 

In a natural state he takes his station on the top of an apple-tree» 
a stake or a tail weed, add betwixt the amusement of his squeaking 
twitter, employs himself in darting after his insect food. Occasion- 
ally he is seen hovering over the field, with beating wing, almost 
like a hawk, surveying the ground or herbage for grasshoppers, 
which are a favorite diet. At other times they may be observed 
in small companies flickering over still waters in the same employ- 
ment, the gratification of appetite. Now and then, during the 
heat of summer, they are seen to dip and bathe in the watery 
mirror, and with this washing, drying and pluming, they appear 
to be both gratified and amused. During the season of their sojourn, 
the pair are often seen moving about in company, with a rapid 
quivering of the wings, and a continued tremulous shrieking twit- 
ter. Their energetic and amusing motions are most commonly 
performed in warm and fine weather, and continue with little in- 
terruption, until towards the cloi^ of August. 

The king bird is noted for his courage and afiection. Even 
eagles are sometimes driven from the place by this indomitable 
little hero. He is the friend of the farmer, for he is the scoui^ 
of the plunderers of the barn-yard. He watches his nest and young 
with unwearying vigilance, and utters his shrill triumphant notes 
as he forces the intruder to seek safety in flight. The species 
begin to leave the northern States early in September. They are 
frequently killed by the unthinking sportsman, and their fiesh is 
considered very good food. But the wise farmer generally spares 
them, even if he may kill them with impunity. The king bird is 
about eight inches in length, and its general color is black ; be- 
neath white. The tail is even and of a fan shape. There is a 
short scarlet crest on the head of the itdult. 

The Pewit is a familiar species of fiy-catcher, inhabiting the 
continent of North America from Labrador to Texas, returning 
from the northern and middle States on the approach of winter, 
and returning early in March. Their favorite resort is near 
streams, ponds or stagnant waters, about bridges, eaves and hams, 
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where they choose to breed, and where they can obtain their insect 
food. The bird derives its name from its peculiar note or call, 
bearing a strong resemblance to Pee-weet, Among sportsmen, 
who have not larger or more plentiful game in their neighborhood, 
the pewit is esteemed very highly, as excellent food. 

The Cat Bird passes the winter in the southern extremities of 
the United States, and along the coast of Mexico, from whence, as 
early as February, they arrive in Georgia. About the middle of 
April they are first seen in Pennsylvania, and they extend their 
migrations far into Canada. The cat bird tunes his quaint, but 
cheerful song before the break of day, hopping from bush to bush 
with great agility, after his insect prey. He imitates the song of 
various other birds, cats and chickens. The flight of the bird is 

~vy and laborious, and his progress from bush to bush is amus« 
^pricious. He has but little fear of enemies, and descends 
g;round in quest of insects. Like the robin, he is exceed ' 
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i'^gly fond of washing, and dashes about in che water until every 
leather appears drenched. His flesh is eaten, but is not much 
valued ; and the sportsmen kill him more for amusement than for the 
purpose of eating. The cat bird is about nine inches in length ; 
of a deep slate color above, and grayish white below. 

Tne American Robin is a familiar and welcome bird, and is found 
in summer throughout the American continent. It has no fixed 
time for migration, and no regular rendezvous. Its movements 
are guided by the plenty or the scarcity of food. In the vicinity of 
Boston, fiocks of robins are seen at certain seasons, assembled 
round open springs in the deptn of winter ; and in those situations, 
they are consequently often trapped and killed in great numbers. 
About the second week in March, the robins appear in the middle 
States, before the snows of winter have wholly disappeared. Their 
jealous contests are waged with obstinacy, in the pairing season* 
and their song then assumes a more thrilling and melodious cha- 
racter The robin is courageous in defence of its young, and displays 
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great afl^tion in rearing them. He is a favorite not only with * 
the sportsmen who destroys him, but with the farmers and boys, 
whom he trusts with a confidence that is frequently illy requited* 
He is often seen among the fowls, claiming the welcome pitt«ice 
at the farmer's door. They raise several broods in a season^ and 
considerable numbers flock together in the latter part of summer 
and autumn. When feeding on cherries, poke, sassafrass, and sour 
gum berries, they are so intent as to be easily approached^ and 
shot down in numbers; and when fat, are justly esteemed for 
(bod, and often brought to market. In the spring, they frequently 
descend to the ground in quest of worms and insects, which are 
then their principal food. 

The robin is ten inches in length. Head, back of the neckiand 
tail bkick; the back and rump ash-color ; the wings black, edged 
with pale ash ; throat and upper part of the breast black ; the 
former streaked with white ; below dark orange or rufous ; belly 
and vent white. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

8H0BB LABK, SHOW BUNTING, CROSSBILL, AND OBOUND BOBIS 

SHOOTING. 

CTK^HE Shore Lark is coaunon to the north of both the did and 
JJm, Bew continent, and, in America, extendi its migrations aa far 
•oath as the city of Mexico. They arrive in the northern and mid^ 
die States late in the fall, or in the commencement of winter* 
Throughout the winter, they are particularly numerous in South 
Carolina and Georgia. Inseparable in their movements, like the 
hen and her fostered chickens, the old birds and the young roost 
together in close company, by some tuft of grass, on the gravelly 
grounds. They fly rather high and loose, in scattered companies, 
and migrate as their resources begin to faiL They are usually 
&t and esteemed as food. Being somewhat difficult to approach 
during the breeding season, and scarcely ever very numerous, 
they are not common game birds with the sportsman, but are 
his occasional victims. The shore lark is something more than 
seven inches in length. The upper part is of a reddish gray, 
inclining to brown ; beneath it is whitish, throat, and stripe over 
^ the eye, pale yellow. ' 

The Snow Bunting chiefly inhabits the arctic regions, fxaat 
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whencei at the severity of the winter threatens, they proceed 
•oathward. Early in December, they make their descent into 
the northern States, in whirling, roving flocks, and are considered 
as the heralds of cold, and stormy weather. At times they pro- 
ceed as far south as the State of Maryland. On the commence- 
ment of winter, in the Scottish Highlands, the flocks of these birds 
are said to be immense, presenting a fatal mark to the fowler. 
They arrive lean, but soon become fat. In Austria they are 
caught in traps, or snares, and when fed with millet, become 
equal to Ortolans in value and flavor. The snow bunting is 
about seven and a half inches in length : the quills are white 
on the lower part, and black upwards. In the male, when in 
full dress, the head, neck, and beneath, are white ; in the female, 
they are tinged with rufous. 

The Common Crossbill inhalnts the high arctic regions, where 
it breeds ; and is met with from Greenland to Pennsylvania, or 
farther south, according to the season, and its success in obtain- 
ing food. From September to April, they are found inhabiting 
the extensive pine forests in the mountainous and interior districts 
of Pennsylvania, and other northern States. They are easily 
trapped, and so eager and unsuspicious, as to allow an approach 
•o near that they may be knocked down with sticks. They fly 
like the yellow birds, with repeated jerks and sinkings in theii 
lourse, but proceed more swiftly to their destination. As they 
\re fat and plump when found in the Middle States, they are 
JAUch sought after by the fowler. 

Ground Robins are common, humble, and confiding birds, 
dwelling generally in thick dark woods, and their borders, flying 
low, and frequenting thickets near streams of water, where they 
spend much of their time in scratching up the withered leaves 
for worms, and their larvae, as well as various kinds of seeds and 
gravel. They inhabit Canada and the United States, even to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, and the peninsula of Florida, in all 
of which regions they pass the summer, and rear their young. 
They pass the winter to the south of Pennsylvania, and are there . 
very abundant in the milder States of the Union. While busy in 
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GROUND ROBINS. 

picking up its food, the robin may be approached without its 
showing any alarm. This confidence is one great cause of 
its easy destruction, and the eager sportsman takes advantage of it 
to snare or shoot it. The flesh is white and dehcate, and at 
certain seasons they are fat and plump. The ground robiE is 
eight inches in length. The general color of the upper part is 
either black, or olive-brown ; the belly and a few of the outiHr 
leathers are white. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 



mCKEBy WILD PiaBON, WILD TURKEY, AND PARTRIDGE 
SHOOTING. 

THE Flicker is a beautiful and familiar bird, which breeds and 
inhabits North America, from Labrador to Florida, and as 
far west as the Rocky Mountains. It is sometimes called the 
Oolden-winged Woodpecker. From the great numbers seen 
in the southern States in winter, it seems clear, that the princi- 
pal part of the species migrate thither from the north and west 
during the inclement season. They make their nests in the 
hollows of old trees, and when one cannot be found, with no 
other aid than the bill with which nature has provided them^ 
they make burrows in live trees. At this labor, they may be 
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WILD PIGSON. 



heard till late in the evening, dealing loud and successire blows. 
They are useful to the farmer, being exceedingly fond of wood- 
lice, ants, and larvse of all kinds. In the autumn, the fowler 
makes great havoc among them, and their flesh, though neither 
very fat nor delicate, is considered palatable enough to justify 
their destruction. The length of the flicker is about twelve 
inches. The prevailing color of the upper part of the bird is an 
umber-brown, barred with black : beneath, the color is a yellowish 
white, spotted with black ; a black crescent on the breast. The 
bill is long and very sharp ; the legs and feet, light blue. 

The Wild Pigeon of America, so remarkable for its gregarious 
habits, is met with more or less, according to circumstances, from 
Mexico to Hudson's Bay, and westward to the Rocky Mountains. 
As might be supposed, it is formed with peculiar strength of wing, 
flying very swiftly. The accidental situation of their food influen* 
ceg- all their movements. Pigeons killed in the neighborhood of 
New York have been found with their crops full of rice, collected 
in the plantations of Greorgia, or Carolina ; and as this kind of 
food is digested by them entirely in twelve hours, they must have 
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tnreUed aboat four hundred miles in half of that time. With 
this extraordinary rapidity of flight, they possess a wonderful 
extent and keenness of vision, which enables them, while flying 
flwifUy, to keep up a strict survey for their fate. 

The associated numbers of Wild Pigeons, which compose the 
general swarm, are without a paimllel in the history of the feathered 
race. They can be compared only to the shoals of herrings, which, 
descending from the arctic regions, discofor and fill the ocean to the 
extent of mighty kingdoms. The approach of the vast feathered 
array, with a rushing nmr, attended by a sudden darkness, might 
be mistaken Uxr a fearful tornado, about to overwhelm the face of 
nature. For several hours together, the vast host, extending 
•ome mtts in breadth, still oomimies to pass in floicks without 
diminution. Tlie hawk is their constant and watchful enemy. 
But the inhabitants ibr many miles round the vicinity of their 
roosting phices, destroy great numben of them. One of their 
foosting places in Kentucky was a forest forty miles in length 
and teveial miles in breadth. Their breeding places are still 
brger. 

Birds of prey, and rapacious animals gimerally, are pretty 
Tegular atteodaots upon these assailable communities. But 
tiieir alost destructive enemy is man ; and as soon as the young 
are fully grown, the neighboring inhabitants assemble, and en- 
c«np for several da3rs around the devoted pigeons with wagons, 
«ses, and cooking utensils, like the outskirts of a destructive aroAy. 
Hie perpetual tumult of the birds, the crowding and fluttering 
multitudes, the thundering roar of their wings, and the crash of 
ialfing trees, from which the young are thus precipitated to the 
' ground by the axe, produces altogether a scene of indescribable 
Mid almost terrific confusion. It is dangerous to walk beneath these 
elvBtering crowds of birds, from the frequent descent of large 
teimehes, bro4cen down by the congregating millions ; the horses 
«lart at the noise, and conversation can only be heard in a shout. 
The 9quab$f or young pigeons, of which three or four broods 
«re produced in the season, are extremely fat and palatable; and, 
«i weU as the oki birds kSled at the roosts, are often with a wanton 
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prodigality and prodigious slaughter, strewed on the ground 
as fattening food for the hogs I At the roosts, the destruction is 
no less extensive ; guns, clubs, long poles, pots of burning sulphur, 
and every other engine of destruction, which wanton avarice can 
bring forward, are all employed against the swarming host. 
Indeed for a time, in many places, nothing scarcely is seen, 
talked of, or eaten, but pigeons ! 

The Passenger Pigeon is about sixteen inches long, and twenty- 
four inches in stretch of wings. The bill black ; iris, fiery orange. 
Legs and feet, lake-red. Lower part and sides of the neck, with 
a metallic changeable hue of gold, green and purplish crimson, 
the last color prevalent ; scapular region, spotted with a few black 
blotches. Quill feathers, dusky. Female somewhat ^bsNMr; the 
changeable cervical spot sspaller and le«8 brilliant^ 

The Wild Turkey, once so prevalent in Ainerioa, is now, by 
the progress and density of population, cbiefiy CQiifii»ed to the thickly 
wooded and uncultivated tmcts of the Westef9 Sta^ and territo- 
ries. It is neither gregarious nor migratory, but fi^m the necessity 
of wandering after food, It is othierwise reaident throughout the 
vast couotiy where it is found, asd it is prolific in pr«)pprtion to 
its resources. The migrations of the wild turkey, unlike those 
of the rapid pigeon, are made almost entirely on foot, until their 
progress is arrested by a river. Its speed is very considerable^ 
however, and when surprised, it trusts rather to its legs than 
wings. After crossing, it is remarked, that they often become 
aii easy prey to the hunter, as they seem bewildered by the new 
country in which they have arrived. They spend the autumn 
and winter in a desultory manner ; often forced to come near 
farm-houses and mix among the poultry to get something to eat. 
During the breeding season, the mate grows lean and lousy, and 
his flesh is then considered of little value. The female secretes 
her egs from the male, as he would otherwise destroy them. 

When approached by moonlight, they are readily shot from 
their roosting-tree, one after another, without any apprehension 
of their danger, though they would fly instantly at the sight of an 
owl. The gobblers^ during the season of their amorous excitmen(« 
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WILD TURKEY. 



have ieen known to strut over their dead companions, while on the 
grouvid, instead of seeking safety in flight. 

In the spring, the male turkeys are called by a whistle made 
of the second joint bone of the wing ot the bird, which produces 
a sound somewhat similar to the voice of the female ; and on 
coming up to this call they are consequently shot. They are 
hkewise commonly caught in quadrangular pens made of logs 
crossing each other, from which is cut a slanting covered passage 
sufficient to allow the entrance of the turkey. Corn is then scat- 
tered in a train to this cage for some distance, as well as within ; 
and the neighboring birds, in the surrounding woods, having dis- 
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coTered the grain, call on each other by a clucking, and entering 
one at a time, they become secured in the pen, as, for the purpose 
of escape, they constantly direct their view upwards, instead of 
stooping to go out by the path which they had entered. 

The male wild turkey weighs commonly from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds, is not unfrequently as much as twenty-five, and some- 
times, according to Audubon, even thirty-six. The hen commonly 
weighs about nine pounds ; and the usual price for a turkey from 
the Indians is twenty-five cents. 

The male turkey is about four feet in length ; the female three 
feet. Primaries, dusky, banded with white; tail of eighteen 
feathers, ferruginous, thinly waved with black, and with a black 
band near the extremity. The male, blackish, with metallic, cop- 
perish reflection. The female and young, dusky brownish -gray, 
with but few metallic tints. 

The American Partridge, or Quail, is one of the most esteemed 
game birds which are brought to market. It is extremely prolifiCf 
and has extended its species from the coasts of New England to 
Mexico and the plains west of the Mississippi. Partridges seldom 
migrate, except to short distances, in quest of food, and conse* 
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quently often perish beneath deep drifts of snow. So sedentary 
is this bird in its habits, that until the flock is wholly routed by 
the sportsman they continue faithful to the neighborhood of the 
•pot where they have been raised and supported. Although the 
quail of Europe and Asia much resemble our partridge in appear- 
ance, yet their habits and instincts are very dififerent. The Euro- 
pean Quail is a noted bird of passage, and migrates in vast flocks 
on the approach of winter. Our partridge is not a bird of passage, 
and assembles in single families, sometimes numbering not more 
than six ; at others, thirty. 

The partridge is not partial to the depths of the fbfest, though 
they sometimes seek the shelter of trees, and perch on the low 
branches or hide amongst the brush and underwood. Their 
fiiTorite food however, commonly conducts them to the open 
fields, where they glean up various kinds of grain, and are par- 
ticularly fond of rye and buckwheat, as well as Indian corn ; and 
when not too much disturbed by the sportsman, will often, par- 
ticakrly in the autumn and winter, fearlessly assemble along the 
most public roads, or around the bam and stable, in search of a 
scanty pittance among the domestic fowls ; like them, also, very 
industriously scratching up straw, and probably the ground, in 
quest of grain and insects, which, with seeds, and various kinds 
of buds and berries, as well as broken acorns, according to the 
season, often constitute a considerable part of their native diet. 

Remaining with us commonly the whole year, the little social 
band often sufler from the inclemency of the season. At this 
time, they perch together on scone rising ground, beneath the 
shelter of brush or briars, and forming a close circle, with their 
heads outward, to discern any approach of danger, they thus 
greatly aid each other by their mutual warmth to resist the 
chilling effects of frost. It is probable, however, they have no 
great fear of snow, when together, as they may often be seen 
patiently encountering the storm, as its white wreaths invade 
Ihem, and frequently on the arrival of a thaw, unfortunate coveys, 
suspecting no danger, are found buried beneath the inundating 
"wiste, huddled together in their accustomed form. They ais 
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observed even, on the approach of danger, to rush into the snow 
for shelter, and it is only when the drift becomes so consolidated 
by a frozen glazing of sleet aft to resist all their efforts to move, 
that it proves thrir grave, rather than their retreat. 

As they happen to afford a favorite and delicate article of food, 
every means which gtm and trap can effect are put in operation 
against the innocent race. Their very sociability often affords 
means for their destruction; for while crowded together in a 
ring, a dozen or more have been killed at a shot, and the small 
remains of the unfortunate covey, feeling their weakness and 
solitude, are said to join some neighboring brood, for whom they 
soon form the same friendly attachment they had for the fraternity 
they have lost. From the later end of August to the month of 
March, the markets of all our principal cities are often stocked 
with this favorite game. 

The note of the Partridge is well known to be very much like 
the pronunciation of the words, ^^bob white;** but it is varied 
upon different occasions. In consequence of the shortness and 
concavity of the wings, the partridge commonly makes a loud 
whirring noise m its flight, which is seldom long continued, 
mlways laborious, and generally so steady as to afford no diffi- 
cult mark for the sportsman. No great destruction is made 
among them while on the wing, as they do not take a general 
alarm on being approached, but rise at intervals only, by two 
or three at a time. The American quail is about nine inches 
long, and fourteen in stretch of wings. Plumage, cinnamon 
brown, varied with black and whitish ; throat white, bounded 
with a black crescent ; bill, short and black ; the feet, ash-colored. 
Female, with the stripe over the eye and throat, pale yellowish 
>bEOwn. Young, for a while without the black on the throat. 
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RUFFED GROUSE. 

CHAPTER LXXVn. 

GROUSE SHOOTING. 

THE different species of Grouse are known by a great variety 
of names in the United States. The Ruffed Grouse is called 
the Pheasant in the middle and western States, and the Partridge m 
New England. It is found to inhabit the continent from Hudson's 
Bay to Greorgia, but chiefly prefers the most elevated and wooded 
districts of the northern and middle States. They make only 
partial migrations, by single families, in quest of food, on the 
approach of autumn. 

In the month of April, the Buffed Grouse begins to be recog- 
nized by his peculiar drumming^ heard soon after duwn, and to- 
wards the close of evening. At length, as the season of pairing 
approaches, it is heard louder and more frequent till a later hour 
of the day, and commences again towards the close of the after- 
noon. This sonorous, crepitating sound, strongly resembling a 
low peal of distant thunder, is produced by the male, who, as a 
preliminary to the operation, stands upright on a prostrate Iqg, 
parading with erected tail and rufl^, and with drooping wings in 
the manner of the turkey. After swelling out his feathers, and 
strutting forth for a few moments, at a sudden impulse, like the 
motions of a crowing cock, he draws down his elevated plumes^ 
and, stretching himself forward, loudly beats his sides with his 
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Wings, with such an accelerating motion, after the few first strokes, 
as to cause the tremor described, which maybe heard reverberat- 
ing, in a still ihoming, to the distance of from a quarter to that 
of half, a mile. This curious signal is repeated at intervals of 
about six or eight minutes. The same sound is also heard in autumn 
as well as spring, and given by th^ caged birds as well as the 
free, being, at times, merely an instinctive expression of hilarity 
and vigor. To this parading ground, regularly resorted to by 
the male, for the season, if undisturbed, the female files with 
alacrity ; but, as with other species of the genus, no lasting in- 
dividual attachment is formed, and the^ live in a state of limited 
concubinage. The drumming parade of the male is likewise 
often the signal for a quarrel ; and when they happen to meet 
each other in the vicinity of their usual and stated walks, obstinate 
battles, like those of our domestic fowls for the sovereignty of \ae 
dung-hill, but too commonly succeed. When this sound, indeed^ 
(according to Audubon,) is imitated, by striking carefully upon 
an inflated bladder with a stick, the jealous male, full of anger^ 
rushes forth from his concealment, and falls an easy prey to the 
wily sportsman. 

During the summer, the rufied grouse is fond of basking and 
dusting itself, and is often seen in the public road. In the winter 
it often eludes the pursuit of the hunter by plunging into the snow 
and making a deep burrow. Snares and traps are frequently used 
to arrest them., and they are sometimes smoked to death while 
roosting, in the same manner as the wild pigeons in the Western 
country. By this system of indiscriminate extirpation, they are 
now greatly thinned throughout the more populous parts of the 
Virion, Deleterious effects have sometimes occurrecl from eating 
this game ; yet most persons may eat them with safety at all 
seasons of the year. The ruffed grouse is about eighteen 
inches in length ; mottled ; tail, speckled and barred with black. 
The male has a ruff* of broad black feathers on the sides of the 
neck ; in the female, the ruflT is smaller, and dusky brown. 

The other species of grouse are not as numerous as the one 
we have just described, but are considered fine game in the places 
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where they aie found. The Pinnated Grouse, sometimes called 
the Prairie Hen, is confined to dry and barren districts in New 
Jersey, Long Island, and further north, and the plains west of 
the Mississippi. It is somewhat larger than the ruflfed grouse, 
but the fleah is inferior to that of the more common species. 
The prairie hen is easy to approach, and ofiers a steady mark 
to the sportsman. 
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fjf oaatt on the Straotnre and DiieasM of the 
Horse, with their Remedies; also Practical Rules to Buy- 
ers, Breeders, Breakers, SmilhSy <fec Brought down to 1849, 
by W. C. Spooner, author of several veterinary works. 
With a chapter on the United States, by Henrt S. Randall. 

Touatt is the only man who has written the horse out in extenso ; 
others have written on the horse, or about the horse, and we have abun- 
dance of treatises, offering us light in regard to his diseases ; but Tou- 
att's work is the foundation of all that has been produced since hid time 
of any value, and it will probably be a long while before any author 
will come forward to take his place as authority in regard to the domestic 
animals of which he has written. 

The question may be asked if we need another edition of Touatt, since 
it is but a few years si^ce Mr. Skinner gave us the work under his edito- 
jisl supervision. This question will be answered by stating the peculiar 
object aimed at in the present volume. It has been the aim of tne pub- 
lisner to reduce the size without lessening the value of the book. In 
doin^ this, the style has been somewhat changed, by omitting minute 
descriptions, and those elaborated passages which rather served to confuse 
the common reader. The language of Youatt is also simplified by sub- 
' vtituting popular words for those which are scientific in many instend^ 
when no good reason existed for retaining the latter. 

The deagn has been to produce an edition of Youatt fully adapted to 
popular use. In this, so iar as can be judged, the publishers have suc- 
ceeded. The style of the book^^o far as proper tvpographj and engrav- 
ings are concerned, is greatly superior to that of former editions. Those 
who keep horses will do well to procure Youatt ; and they will hardly 
do better than with this edition. — Prairie Farmer, 

Any one at all conversant with that noble animal, the horse, is well 
aware of the merits of Youatt's admirable work on fSiis subject. Mr. 
Spooner, a veterinary surgeon of high standing, wrote a valuable supple- 
ment for the late English edition, bringing the science down to 1§49. 
This, Mr. Randall, with excellent judgment, has incorporated into the 
body of the volume before us, in foot notes, under the different appro- 
priate heads of the work. We think this quite an improvement on the 
^ Snjdish edition. Mr. Randall's part of the work is well done ; and as the 
puUishers have brought it out in handsome style, we trust the book will 
nave a large sale. '^American Agriculturist 

An indispensable book for every owner of this noble and useful ani- 
vial. — SehoolJoumaL 

Bvery man who owns a j^food Hmse -» tiie noUest as weH as the most 
nseful of animals -» owes it to himself to understand well matters per- 
taining to his healthy preservation. Randall's "Spooner's YocMttt " is 
ih» grmtest work of the age upon this particular topic -* Am, Cimrier. 

No less valuable than the animal it describes. Every man who owns 
tyr drives a Horse, needs this book as much as a horse needs a harness in 
which to perform his labors, if he would know how to make his beast r>f 
the greatest possible service to him. •— Bo#i^ % Ftirmtr* 
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Hints and.Helpi to Health and Happineas. Br 

J. H. Boss, M. D. 

** If there m not food, aooiMl, pnctical, popular knowledge in thii book, write ne 
down Donkey.**— iSSeai<pe{. 

** The lect thet Dr. Roet'e book hae etuined a eecond edition, tells well for ite prac* 
tical atilitj. Aa a ueeful haaMook of hygiene or preventive medicine it hae the 
recommendatione of good plain eenee, freedom from t^hnical obscuritiee, and acopi- 
ooaneei of advice and information not usually found in the small compass of a duo* 
dedmo. It is a raluabie hand-book.** — ATets York Dculy Timee. 

** A quaint book, with a quaint title, by a quaint man, is well worth noticing; and 
If we had the time to spare, and pause and exhibit passages, we are pretty confident 
that our readers would straightway have the book at any price.**— literary World, 

** Dr. Roes has very clearly illustrated many very important aphorisms in regard to 
health. We heartily recommend this work, as it goes for regimen rather than physic, 
•od it is not cumbered with technical phraseology." —C^W«<Mm Intelligencer, 

** The second edition of a book that diflfers widely and well from most of the works 
on keaUkf with which the world is filled. The author commends such habits of diet, 
exercise, and employment, as will be of rest benefit to every one. We think the book 
well worthy or being perused, and many of iu suggestions may be followed with great 
profit**— 3r«ie York Obeerver. 

■ ^ We can commend it meet heartily lor its good sense, directness, and fun. Dr. 
Bose*s book is really one of the roost amusing of the eeason. One laughs over it aa 
be doeeover the sayings of * Poor Richard,* and yet he rises from the perusal a wiser 
nan. Indeed, there is a clear vein of mother wit ipnning through the volume, that 
reminds us very pleasantly of Dr. Franklin.ll — Sariain^e Magtuine, 

** We would recommend the reading this book for the cheerfulness It inspires, had it 
no other claims. The author possesees some humor, which is catdiiog, and the indul- 
gence in which is not at all injurious to health. 

But the book has higher claiow to favor ; it abounds iu < hints' which will be found 
serviceable to almost every one. *Among other things, the author has endeavored to 
emphatically impress upon the mind of the reader the importance of healthful food, ac- 
tive exercise, and pure air, as these are nature's specific' The ' hints * will not in all 
esses harmonize with every man's faith, but enough of them will suit each one's taste, 
flmcy, and oaee^ as to make the work useful to him."— Cl9mmercia2 Advertieer, ^^u 

**It is a lively, rambling, free and easy collection of precepts and. remarks on tha 
management of health, and the treatment of disease — free from obstinate medical pra- 
Judicea, and inclined to liberal views." -^New York TVibune, 

** The characteristics of this book are, an easy, colloquial style, freedom from ina^ 
propriate erudition, good sense, and abounding in important hints and helpe to health 
and happiness. The whole tendency of the book is to induce its readers to study them- 
■elvee, and to form habiu of observation. It is worth far more than iu weight in gold 
«o every fiunily." ^American Artieatu 

** This is a capita] bodk for funily uses ; simple, terse, practical, abounding in goei 
•emmon eenee, and treating of just those topics upon which every sensible maa, 
and every well regulated household, wish to be informed. The publishers have i ssos d 
H in good style, showing that the interior can compete with the sea-board metropitti 
ui all that pertains ta the printer's art."— 7^ New York Independent, 
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The American Fruit Culturist : By* J. J. Thomas; 
containing directions for the propagation and culture of 
Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, Orchard, and Glarden; with 
descriptions of the principal American and Foreign varieties 
cultivated i|i the United States : with 300 accurate illustra- 
tions. 1 volume, of over 400 pages, 12ma $1,00. 

A cheaper, but equally valuable book with Downing'e was wanted by the great 
tOMM. Just such a work has Mr. Thomas given us. V^e consider it an invaluabla 
addition to our agricultural libraries.— TFoof Orotoer, 

We predict for it a very rapid sale ; it should be in the hands of every fruit growei 
and especially every nurseryman. It is a very cheap book for iu price.—' OAie 
Cultivator. 

It is a most valuable work to all engaged in the culture of fruit trees.— CTktca 
Herald. 

It is a book of great value.— Cfeneaee F\irmer. 

Among all the writers on fruits, we do not know of one who is Mr. Thomas* 
superior, if his equal, in condensing important matter. He gets right at the pith of 
the thing — he gives you that which you wish to know at once ; stripped of all use* 
less talk and twattle. No man hM a keener eye for the best ways of doing things. 
Hense we always look into hpivritings with the assurance that we shall find some- 
thing new, or some Improvements on the old ; and we are seldom disappointec 
This book is no exception. It xb/uU. There is no vacant space in it. It is like a 
fresh egg— all good, and packed to the shell fulL— ProtWe Farmer. 

In the volume before us we have the result of the author's experience and obser- 
vations, continued with untiring perseverance for many years, in language at onca 
concise and perspicuous.— Albany CuUivator, 

We can say with confidence to our readers, that if you need a book to instruct you 
in the modes of growing trees, dtc., from the first start, the systems of pruning, etc., 
etc., you will find the American Fniit Culturist an extremely valuable work. Tht 
million who purchase it, will find matter adapted to their wants, superior to any 
work as yet published.— Cleveland Herald. 

Pnr sale in New York by M. H. NEWMAN & CO. and C. M. SAXTON. 
Boaton, B. B. MUSSEY & CO. Philadei*«\.S THOMAS, COWPERTHWATFE <k 
CO. 

■^ Copies in paper coven sent by mail, free of expense, on receipt of tl,(K* 
ptstpaid. DiiMtt* DERBY & BflLLER, 

Aubwm, N. Y. 
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prising everj rariety of information for ordinaiy and Holiday 
occasions. Bj Mrs, T. J. Ceowsk. 

TIm ** American Bnum of Cookerr " ii a capital book 6f ita clan, and for whidi 
w baapaak iha good word of all thridj hooaakeapon. It introdncaa ua into a wil* 
derneap of vweeta, where no rude aurfeit relent! The almost innumerable variety of 
food Ibittfe, clearly and ordariy aat forth, la moat apatizing for the hungry laMar, 
jutt before dinner. 

Iltra ia an American hooaawifo, aenaifole and thrifty, who haa laid down direcdona 
fit makinc all eorta of diahae, baking all kinda of cakea and plea, manufacturing erery 
TarittT of confectionery, preaarving, pickling, &c., lo plainly that a houaekeeper of 
a WMk'a atanding can eaaily act upon her directions, and yet taken so compreMnsira 
a aeopa, that the vesy beat and moat skilAiI will find something new. We take for 
granted, that aa the lateal, it is tha beat book of ita daaa. 

The writer of this volume has preriously published a similar work, on a smaller 
•eala— ** Every Lady's Book"— of^which mora than two hundred thousand copies ara 
said to have baan aold. If thia is not populaiity, wa know not what is.— Xitsrofy 
ITor^ 

Tba ''American QyaCem of CkMkery," is the title of a goodly sized duodecimo, pab- 
Osbad in New York. The authorass of this work haa obtained eooaiderabla celebrity, 
by a work which she entitled '* Every Lady's Book," and we believe she will add tc 
her deaerved credit by the present volume, which comes home to the stomach of 
avery man. The receipta are abun<lant and practical.— AbrtA American. 

Of all the reforms, none is more loudly called for than one in American Cookeir-* 
thai beiM one in which everybody is raterested. That the national health woula ba 
batter, n^the national kiiclien were mora ^loeophically and phyorologicaUy manft* 

Sd, there seems to be no doubt anywhere. Even morals su0er, beyond aueatioa, 
rough the influence of crude. iU#elected aliment. Who knows but the Mexico 
war may ba traced to an ill-eooked, ill-assorted, contradictory, and irriuting cabirkiT 
dinnart 

A Lady of New York tells us how to make a great many nice, wholesome thinga. 
and we beg our readers not to imagine we speak rashly, or even theoretically, n^oQ 
thia all-important subject— we have tasted, and we testify without a misgiving. '*Tha 
proof of the pudding," ate— CTmoM MagoMine, 

Thua our wife aettlea the question. The same author'a ** Every Lady'a Book," sba 
aaid. might be useful for some folks, but the real simon pure, Yankee, American 
Co<ik Book, waa the thing exactly, just such a book as she shotild have made, if sha 
had cooked it up herself. She says it is made on common sense principles ; therulea 
are exactly such as sensible folks follow in this democratic land, who regard taste, 
health, and economy. Our wife saya, that, with aome Cook Books, one haa to deduct 
half the spice, shortning and sugar. Our book, however^ as our wife declares, ia 
practicable, and ia to be followed to the letter.— Obm^to/ Wa»hingtoni4m Newt. 

This book is compiled by a person of practical knowledge of the subject, who, aa 
•tated in the preface, has been for the last eight years employed in collecting infor* 
mation on the subject of the work, and in reducing to practice the receipta obtained. 
— Evening Poet. 

By the spicbiasa of the prefkce, and by the very funny apiatla with which the an* 
thoress of this book sends us a copy, we cannot doubt her to be a woman of Ulent ; 
and as Mrs. Child has applied her renins to the making of such a book, we can be- 
lieve even a Cooking Book may be better for genius in the writer.— JBbma JounmL 

This appears to be the moat complete and eatisfactorv collection of receipta m tha 
culinary art, which the skill and enterpnae of American ladies, devoted to the subject, 
have produced. It contains a large amount of matter in a volume of very good aixe, 
as a manual, and we have confidence, from the decided testimony of those who hava 
testad ita marita, in recommanding it to houaa-keapan.— Proleafanl (^urehman. 
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